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PAST  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

1895-6. 

President — Robert  Burwell  Fulton, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Vice-President— William  Oxley  Thompson, 
President  of  Miami  University. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Richard  Henry  Jesse, 
President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Executive  Committee — The  above  officers  and 

Andrew  Sloan  Draper, 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

James  Burrill  Angell, 
President  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
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1896-7. 

President — Rorkrt   Burwei.l  Fulton, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

Jlce-President — William   Mvnn  Thornton. 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty.  I'niversity  of  \''irginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Joseph  Swain, 
President   of   Indiana    University. 

Executive  Committees — The  above  officers  and 

James  Burrill  Angell, 

President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Andrew  Sloan  Draper, 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


1897-8. 

(No  records  to  be  found.) 


1898-9. 
(Officers  for  1896-1897,  all  re-elected.) 


1899-1900. 

(No  records  to  be  found.) 


1 
1900-1.  *  ; 


(No  records  to  be  found.) 


1901-2. 
(Same  officers  as  in  1896-7  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  records) 


1902. 
(No  meeting  of  the  Association.) 


1903-4. 

President — George  Edwin  MacLean, 
President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Vice-President — James   Hutchins   Baker, 
President  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Eowaud   Asahkl   Birgk, 
Acting  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  j 

Executive  Committee — The  above  officers  and 
Robert  Burwell  Fulton, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  > 

George  Emory  Fellows,  I 

President  of  the  University  of  Maine.  i 


1904-5. 

President — Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Vice-President — William  Lambdin  Prather, 

President  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Vice-President,   Ex-Ofticio — William    Torrey    Harris, 

United  States  Commission  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer — George  Emory  Fellows, 

President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Executive  Committee — The  above  named  officers  and 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

George  Edward  MacLean, 
President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 


1905-6. 

President — Richard  Henry  Jesse, 
President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Vice-President — Charles  Richard  Van  Hise, 

President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Vice-President,   Ex-Officio — William    Torrey   Harris, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer — George  Emory  Fellows, 

President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 

Executive  Committee — Those  named  above  and 

Robert  Burwell  Fulton, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

George  Edward  MacLean, 

President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 


1906-7. 


President — James  Hutchins  Baker,  ■ 

President  of  the  Universit}^  of  Colorado.  ; 

Vice-President — Webster  Merrifield,  j 

President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  ) 

Vice-President,  Bx-OfUcio — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  ; 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  \ 

Secretary-Treasurer — -George  Emory  Fellows,  \ 

President  of  the  Universit}'  of  Maine.  i 

Executive  Committee — Those  named  above  and 
George  Edward  MacLean, 
President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
John  Wh^liam  Abercrombie, 
President  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  ! 


1907-8.  I 


President — Charles  Richard  Van   Hise,  ' 

President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  ] 

Vice-President — Thomas  Franklin  Kane, 

President  of  the  University  of  Washington.  j 

Vice-President,  Bx-Oificio — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  | 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  , 

Secretary-Treasurer — George  Emory  Fellows,  :! 

President  of  the   University  of  Maine.  ■ 

Executive  Committee — Those  named  above  and  j 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  , 

President  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  J 

John  William  Abercrombie,  i 

President  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  \ 


1908-9. 

President — Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 

President  of  Cornell  University. 

Vice-President — John   William   Abercrombie, 

President  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

]' ice-President,  Ex-OfUcio — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer — George  Emory  Fellows, 

President  of  the  University   of  Maine. 

Executive  Committee — The  above  named  officers  and 

William  Oxley  Thompson, 

President  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Frank  Strong, 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 


1909-10. 


President — Brown  Ayres, 

President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Vice-President — Matthew   Henry   Buckham, 

President  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Vice-President,  Bx-Officio — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer — George  Emory  Fellows, 

President  of  the  University  of   Maine. 

Executive  Committee — The  alxive  officers  and 

Edmund  Janes  James, 

President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Franklin  Benjamin  Gault, 

President  of  the  Universitv  of  South  Dakota. 


NOTE. 


The  Xational  Association  of  State  Universities,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  issued  by  Chancellor  Fulton,  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  was  formed  at  Denver,  Colorado,  the  eleventh 
of  July,  1895.  Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows :  Buffalo, 
1896;  Milwaukee,  1897;  Washington,  1898;  Los  Angeles, 
1899;  Charleston,  1900;  Washington,  November  12-13,  1901  I 
Washington,  January  3-5,  1903 ;  St.  Louis,  June  2"],  1904 ;  Des 
Moines,  October  31-November  i,  1904;  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 13-14,  1905:  Baton  Rouge,  November  12-13,  1906;  Wash- 
ington, November  18-19,  1907;  Washington,  November  15-16, 
1908;  Cambridge-Boston,  October  8-9,  1909;  Washington, 
November  14-15,  1910. 

GUY  POTTER  BENTON,  Secretary. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1910-n. 


OFFICERS. 


President — William  Oxley  Thompson, 

President  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Vice-President — William  Lowe  Bryan, 

President  of  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Vice-President,  Ex-Officio — Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Guv  Potter  Benton, 

President  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Executive  Committee — The  above  officers  and 

Franklin  Benjamin  Gault, 

President  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  V'ermilHon,  S.  D. 

John  Newton  Tillman, 
President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,   Fayetteville,   Ark. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  AMERICAN  UNI- 
VERSITIES AXD  THE  A.  B.  DEGREE. 
G.  E.  MacLean,  Bryan  and  James. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY, 
James,  Thompson  and  Ayres. 


COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE  WITH  OTHER  AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF  COLLEGES  AND  PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS. 
G.  E.  ^L\cLEAN,  Permanent  Representative. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RE-ORGANIZATION   OF 
EDUCATION. 

Bryan,  Schurman,  Hill,  Strong  and  McVey. 


PROGRAM 

^10  A.  M.,  Monday,  November  14,  1910 


Opening  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Association 

President  Ayres 


Further  consideration  of  the  Report  o.f  Committee  on 
Nomenclature,  Items  5,  6,  and  7,  referred  to  this  meeting. 

5.  That  the  term  "group"  be  restricted  to  a  combination 
of  related  subjects. 

6.  That  the  term  "curriculum"  be  restricted  to  a  combina- 
tion of.  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

7.  That  the  term  "division"  be  assigned  a  loose  meaning 
to  indicate  groupings  of  the  different  branches  of  a  university 
organization,  or  branches  vi'hich  do  not  adapt  themselves  to 
classification  under  the  above  terms ;  as,  for  instance,  extension 
division,  graduate  school,  Bussey  Institution,  etc. 

Report  of  Committees. 

The  reading  of  papers  and  discussion  upon  them,  as  fol- 
lows :  What  should  be  the  Duties  of  Deans  ?  Chancellor 
Avery,  Nebraska. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities  in  State  Universities.  President 
Benton,  Miami. 

In  What  Sense  and  to  what  extent  is  Freedom  of  Teaching  in 
State  Colleges  and  Universities  expedient  and  permissible? 
President  Thompson,  Ohio. 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Residential  Halls  for  Women 
in  Co-educational  Universities.     President  Hill.  Missouri. 

Should  a  University  be  located  in  a  Large  City  or  in  a  Small 
One,  in  the  Capital  City  or  Elsewhere?  President  Felloxvs, 
Maine. 

The  Maintenance  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  a  State  l^ni- 
versity  in  Competition  with  Professional  and  Technical 
Colleges  in  the  same  institution.  Paper  by  President  Kane. 
Washington.  Discussion,  five  mimites  each,  Presidents 
Thompson,  G.  E.  MaeLean,  Hill. 

Preliminary  Inquiry  on  the  Topic,  "Reorganization  of  American 
Education  as  it  affects  Problems  of  the  Association." 
President  Baker.  Colorado. 

The  Appointment  and  Promotion  of  Young  Men  in  the  Faculty, 
with  the  view  (>f  discovering,  if  possible.  Principles  or 
Methods  satisfactory  both  to  the  University  and  the  Young 
Man.  With  from  six  to  ten  men  in  a  given  department. 
What  Prosjjects  has  the  Young  Man.  and  What  Obliga- 
tions rest  upon  the  L^niversity?  President  J 'an  Hise.  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Relation  of  the  Administration  of  the  l^niversity  to  Student 
Life  outside  the  class  room.     Chancellor  Barrow,  Georgia. 

To  What  Extent  should  Xon-Athletic  Student  Activities  be 
encouragefl  ?     President  J'enahle,  North  Carolina. 

The  Religious  Life  of  the  Student.  President  Mitchell.  South 
Carolina. 

The  Regulation  of  Charges  made  by  members  of  the  University 
Faculty  for  Work  outside  of  their  schedule.  President 
Cault,  South  Dakota. 

The  Policy  of  Incorporating  such  an  organization  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.    President  Schurman,  Cornell. 

Policy  of  Granting  Honorary  Degrees  by  State  Universities. 
President  Stnhhs,  Nevada. 
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To  What  Extent  may  the  Tax-Supported  Universities  properly 
solicit  Private  Endowments?     President  Bryan,  Indiana. 

How  Much  Attention  should  be  given  to  Discipline?  President 
James,  Illinois. 

To'What  Extent  may  Music  and  Art  be  credited  toward  the 
Baccalaureate  Degree?  President  Ptirinton,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Dormitory  System.    President  Boyd,  Louisiana. 


CONSTITUTION   OF 


The  National  Association  of  State  Universities 


The  purpose  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  questions  relating  to  the  promotion  of  higher  education  in 
all  its  fonns  in  the  universities  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  discussion  and  prosecution  of  sucii  questions 
and  plans  as  may  tend  to  make  more  efficient  in  their  work  the 
institutions  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Name — The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities. 

Membership— The  membership  of  this  Association  may 
include : 

(i).  All  colleges  or  universities  in  the  states  or  territories 
of  the  United  States  which  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  upon 
those  grants  of  land  made  by  congress  to  the  states  upon  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  which  grants  are  commonly  known 
as  Seminary  or  University  grants. 

(2).  Any  college  or  university  in  any  state  which  may  be 
designated  and  recognized  by  the  state  as  the  State  University. 

Representation — Every  institution  recognized  as  a 
member  of  this  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  representation 
in  each  meeting  of  the  Association  through  the  president  or 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  institution,  or  some  proxy  spe- 
cially appointed  by  him. 

Any  officer,  being  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  board  of 
regents,  of  any  institution  belonging  to  this  Association,  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  representative  excepting 
the  right  to  vote. 

Each  institution  recognized  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  any  question  before  the 
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Association,  the  vote  to  be  cast  by  its  accredited  representa- 
tive. 

Officers — The  Association  shall  elect  at  each  annual 
meeting,  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duties  usually  connected 
with  their  respective  offices.  The  Association  shall  at  the  same 
time  elect  two  others,  who,  with  the  three  officers  above  named, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  terms  of  office 
shall  be  one  year,  beginning  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  President  or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  institution  con- 
nected with  the  Association  may  be  elected  to  office.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Meetings — At  least  one  meeting  of  the  Association  shall 
be  held  in  each  calendar  year.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association  or  the  Executive  Committee,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  during  the  period  and  at  the  place  in  which 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is 
held.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, provided  that  four  weeks  notice  of  the  same  is  given 
to  each  institution  connected  with  the  Association. 

Additional  provisions  duly  adopted  as  parts  of  this  consti- 
tution : 

"The  voting  representatives  of  nine  (9)  institution  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business." 

"The  Association  may  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  Executive  Committee  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies 
ad  interim  in  the  offices  of  the  Association." 

'Amendments    to    the    foregoing    Constitution    may    be 
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oflFered  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then  lie 
on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  require 
for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  then  present."' 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

T.  Under  article  "Xame,"  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Xaine.  "  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2.  insert  the  following  aftQr  Section  2: 

3.  Such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may 
elect. 

4.  The  Association  ma\'  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers without  votes,  men  of  distinction  or  who  have  retired 
from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which 
are  members  of  the  Association." 

TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

"Amendments  to  the  foregoing  Constitution  may  be 
offered  at  any  regular  annual  meeting,  and  shall  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  mover  and  two  (2)  seconds.  They  shall  then 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  shall  re- 
quire for  their  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  then  present." 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

1.  Under  article  "Xame."  at  the  end  of  the  article 
"Name."  insert  "and  allied  institutions." 

2.  Under  Article  2.  insert  the  following  after  Section  2: 

3.  Such  other  allied  institutions  as  the  Association  may 
elect. 

4.  The  Association  may  elect  individuals  as  special  mem- 
bers  without  votes,  men   of  distinction   or   who  have   retired 
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i 

from  presidencies  or  professorships  in  the  institutions  which        \ 
are  members  of  the  Associations."  ■ 

THE    FOLLOWING    INSTITUTIONS    ARE    MEMBERS    OF 

THE  ASSOCIATION:  \ 


University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala.,  J.  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  K.  C.  Babcock, 
President ;  A.  E.  Douglass,  Acting  President. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  J.  N.  Tillman, 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  J.  H.  Baker, 
President. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla..  A.  A.  Murphree, 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  D.  C.  Barrow, 
President. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  J.  A.  MacLean, 
President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  E.  J.  James,  President. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  W.  L.  Bryan, 
President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  G.  E.  Mac- 
Lean,  President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Frank  Strong, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  H.  S.  Barker, 
President. 
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Louisiana  State  University.  ISatoii  Rouge,  La.,  Colonel 
T.  D.  Boyd.  President. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono.  ^Nle..  R.  J.  Aley,  President. 

L'niversity  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arlx)r.  Mich.,  IT.  V>.  Ilutch- 
ins,  President. 

L^niversity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Cyrus 
Northrop,  President.     G.  1'..  \  inccnt,  President-elect. 

L'niversity  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.,  A.  A.  Kin- 
cannon,  Chancellor. 

L'niversity  of  Missouri.  Columbia,  Mo.,  A.  1\.  Hill.  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.,  C.  O.  Duniwa}-, 
President. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Samuel  Avery, 
Chancellor. 

University  of  Nevada.  Reno,  Nev.,  J.  E.  Stubbs.  President. 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
E.  D.  MacQueen  Gray,  President. 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  J.  G.  Schurman,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  F.  P. 
Venable,  President. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.,  Frank 
Mc\'ey,  President. 

Ohio  University.  Athens.  Ohio,  Alston  Ellis,  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  W.  O.  Thompson, 
President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  G.  P.  Benton,  President. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  C)kla.,  A.  G.  Evans, 
President. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  P.  L.  Campbell, 
President. 
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University   of    South    Carolina,   Columbia,    S.    C,    S.    C. 
Mitchell,  President. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  F.  B. 
Gault,  President. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Brown  Ayres, 
President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  S.  E.  Mezes,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  J.  T.  Kings- 
bury, President. 

University  of  N^efmont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  M.  H.  Buckham,'^= 
President ;  Elias  Lyman,  Acting  President. 

UniA'ersity  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, President. 

University  of  Washington,   Seattle,   Wash.,  T.   F.   Kane, 
President. 

West  \"irginia  University.  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  D.   B. 
Purinton,  President. 

LTniversity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
President. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  C.  O.  Merica, 
President. 

*Died  November  29,  19TO. 


SPECIAL  MEMBERS  WHO  WERE  ELECTED  ACCORDL\^G 

TO  AMENDMENT  4: 


Joseph  Swain.  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa.,  formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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D.  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Lcland  Stanford  junior  Uni- 
versity, formerly  President  of  Indiana  University. 

R.  B.  Fulton,  Superintendent  of  The  Miller  School,  for- 
merly Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

H.  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching-,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

G.  E.  Fellows,  64  Mt.  \'ernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for- 
merlv  President  of  the  L'niversitv  of  Maine. 

J.  K.  Patterson,  President  Emeritus  State  University, 
Lexington.  Kentucky. 

Webster  Merrifield,  formerly  President  of  the  I'niversity 
of  North  Dakota,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

J.  n.  Angell.  President  Emeritus,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

K.  C.  Babcock.  Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  United 
States  lUireau  of  Ivlucation  :  Retiring  President  University  of 
Arizona. 


TRANSACTIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF  STATE   UNIVERSITIES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


FIRST  DAY. 


The  Shoreham,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Monday,  November  14,  1910. 

Ten  O'clock,  A.  M. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Brown  Ayres,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

The  following  mem.bers  were  present  during  the  session : 

President  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville. 

President  Boyd,  Louisiana  State  Uiniversity,  Baton  Rouge. 

President  Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

President  \"enable.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

President  Patterson,  State  University,  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton. 

President  Purinton,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan- 
town. 

President  Mitchell,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia. 

President  Gray,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

President  McVey,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks. 

President  Kane,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

President  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
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President  Babcock,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

Commissioner  Brown,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

President  McLean,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

President  Murphree,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Chancellor  Barrow,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

President  Hill,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

President  Bryan,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Dean  Downey,  Representing  President  Northrop,  Uni- 
Versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

President  Dnniway,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

Chancellor  Avery,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

President  Schurman,  Cornell  Universitv,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

President  Kingsbury,  L'niversity  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake. 

President  Benton,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Dean  Reed,  Representing  President  Hutchins,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

President  Fellows,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

President-elect  Aley,  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Acting  President  Hart.  University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Dean  True,  Representing  President  Stubbs,  L'niversity  of 
Nevada.  Reno. 

President  James,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

President  Merica,  L^niversity  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

President  Abercrombie,  University  of  Alabama,  L^niver- 


sity, 


President  Evans,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

President  Gault,  L^niversity  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

President  Tillman,  University  of  Arkansas,   Fayetteville. 

Chancellor  Kincannon,  University  of  Mississippi,  Univer- 
sity. 

President  Van  Hise.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

President  Jordan,  Lcland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Palo 
Alto,  California. 

Chancellor  Fulton,  Superintendent  Miller  School,  Miller 
School,  Virginia. 
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The  Secretary  (President  Fellows:)  Gentlemen  of  the 
Association :  The  first  number  on  our  program  has  grown  to 
be  a  much-looked-for  paper  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 
That  is  the  first  thing  in  order,  before  the  reports  or  appoint- 
ment of  committees. 

We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  address 
of  President  Brown  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


PRESIDENT'S    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS 

Brown   Ayres 
President  of  University  of  Tennessee 


This  association  is  composed  at  present  of  forty-two  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  recognized  by  their  respective  common- 
wealths as  State  Universities.  Of  this  number  six  have  annual 
incomes  of  more  than  one  million  dollars ;  five  have  incomes 
of  amounts  between  five  hundred  thousand  and  a  million  dollars  ; 
five  have  incomes  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  twenty-six  have  incomes 
of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  while  we  have  some  very  well-to-do  members  of 
our  family,  the  majority  of  us  are  poor,  judged  by  worldly 
standards,  no  matter  how  great  our  pride  or  our  ambition,  and 
no  matter  how  anxious  we  are  to  realize  the  highest  standard 
of  efficiency  and  completeness  that  may  be  set  up  for  us  or  that 
we  may  establish  for  ourselves.     The  majority  of  us  are  poor, 
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and  poverty  carries  with  it  many  trials  in  institutional  as  well 
as  social  life.  The  distino'uished  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  position  with  which  you  have  honored  me  have 
in  their  presidential  addresses  dealt  with  hroad  and  general 
questions  that  may  well  concern  all  of  us.  whether  we  be  large 
or  small,  rich  or  poor.  These  gentlemen  have  spoken  from  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  a  ripened  judgment  that  their  posi- 
tions as  the  heads  of  the  great  universities  of  the  land  have 
brought  to  them,  and  we  have  hearkened  to  them  as  leaders 
whom  we  would  willingly  follow,  if  we  could.  Ijut  to  most  of 
us  the  privilege  of  following  in  all  things,  even  from  afar,  is 
denied  by  reason  of  the  poverty  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
fact,  though  one  in  aim.  the  members  of  this  association  are 
far  apart  in  their  possibilities  of  achievement,  ranging  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  with  its  gigantic  income  of  $1,693,999 
in  1909,  to  the  University  of  Xew  Mexico,  with  the  small  in- 
come of  $27,944,  in  the  same  time.  Hence  no  matter  how 
earnestly  we  may  strive  to  keep  together  in  our  eflforts  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  the  ideal  State  University  for  America,  we 
must  necessarily  be  far  apart  in  the  practical  everyday  condi- 
tions under  which  our  work  is  done.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
therefore,  not  amiss,  that  I,  as  representing  one  of  the  smaller 
institutions  that  constitute  the  majority  of  our  association,  might 
with  propriety  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  the  small  uni- 
versity which  is  striving  earnestly  to  serve  its  state  in  all  proper 
ways  and  to  render  as  large  a  measure  of  service  as  possible. 

This  association  has  adopted  a  definition  of  the  Standard 
Uniirrsity  that  is  flexible  enough  to  enable  any  institution  that 
does  good  and  conscientious  work  to  (pialify  for  recognitic)n 
as  standard  in  some  department,  or  departments,  if  not  im- 
mediately, yet  in  time.  But  in  doing  this,  it  has  passed  by  as 
a  special  or  local  question  the  exact  form  of  organization  or 
service  that  is  appropriate  to  each  particular  institution.     And 
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this  is  wise.  For  the  constituencies  of  the  various  members 
of  this  organization  are  so  varied  in  numbers  of  population, 
assessed  valuations  of  property,  development  of  educational 
spirit,  etc.,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  defining'  the  di- 
rections along  which  the  whole  development  of  any  one  insti- 
tution must  go.  And  yet  there  is  not  such  a  difference  in  our 
aims  and  our  ideals  as  to  make  wholly  unprofitable  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  lines  along  which  we  should  move,  no 
matter  how  far  we  are  from  the  goal  and  how  slowly  we  must 
approach  it. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  say  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
most  important  service  that  a  university  can  render  to  its  state, 
I  should  say  that  thoroughness  and  absolute  sincerity  in  its 
work  come  first.  As  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of 
its  state  it  should  set  a  standard  for  all  schools,  so  that  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  system  slovenliness  in  w^ork  will  be  ab- 
horred. No  temptation  to  increase  or  retain  numbers,  for  any 
reason,  should  sway  it  from  its  purpose  to  be  a  worthy 
leader  in  state  education.  The  maintenance  of  the  standard 
for  adm.ission  and  for  graduation  set  by  our  association  is  the 
first  and  greatest  service  that  it  can  render.  If  an  institution 
has  only  a  college  of  liberal  arts  with  a  relatively  small  faculty, 
it  can  render  this  service  in  full  measure,  if  its  officers  and 
teachers  will  only  think  clearly  and  see  that  no  imagined  ul- 
terior advantage  will  justify  a  letting  down  at  this  point.  And 
yet  I  would  have  the  fullest  sympathy  and  helpful  co-operation 
between  the  university  and  the  schools,  with  such  concessions 
on  technical  details  as  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
utmost  cordiality  all  along  the  line.  This  will  require  patience 
and  that  large  interest  that  marks  the  true  teacher.  Right  here 
is  where  we  are  liable  to  fail  if  we  are  not  on  the  alert  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls,  into  which  we  may  be  led  by  yielding  to  our 
desire  for  high  and  rigid  standards,  or  for  advanced  methods 
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of  instruction,  to  neither  of  which  can  we  get  a  proper  re- 
sponse. The  university  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone,  but  it 
is  a  part  of  a  great  system  which  should  be  closely  articulated, 
so  that  the  passage  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  college 
should  be  as  natural  and  easy  as  the  passage  from  the  grammar 
school  to  the  secondary  school,  or  from  one  class  to  another 
in  the  secondary  school. 

It  was  a  wise  determination  of  this  association  that  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  college  should 
be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  work  in  the  h'lgh  school,  in 
method  and  largely  in  matter,  to  the  end  that  the  college  stu- 
dent may  be  trained  gradually  to  take  up  the  more  advanced 
methods  of  the  scholar  and  the  investigator.  In  his  masterly 
address  before  this  association  a  year  ago,  President  Schurman 
stressed  the  need  for  better  and  more  thorough  teaching  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  also  the  need  for  the  working 
out  by  this  association  of  a  standard  curriculum  of  modern 
character  to  replace  the  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  curri- 
cula, or  the  still  more  unsatisfactory  elective  systems,  now 
prevailing.  Because  this  is  a  vital  matter  to  every  member  of 
our  association  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important  work  that 
the  association  can  now  take  up.  On  a  solid  foundation  of 
such  a  curriculum  a  rational  group  system  can  be  laid  out, 
leading  to  definite  and  satisfactory  educational  results.  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  should  be  basic  in  all  work  undertaken 
by  the  small  university,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  the  work  of 
the  larger  one  ;  and  if  a  definite  curriculum  be  adopted  as  stand- 
ard it  should  be  possible  to  carry  it  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
with  an  economy  acceptable  to  us  all.  Under  present  conditions 
the  effort  to  duplicate  the  schemes  and  elaborate  intellectual 
menu  of  the  larger  universities  is  having  the  effect  of  keeping 
down  salaries  below  the  cost  of  reasonable  living  and  thus 
driving  from  the  teaching  profession  a  class  of  able  men  who.se 
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absence  is  greatly  felt.  Let  us  take  up  this  question  in  a  busi- 
ness like  way.  as  we  took  up  the  question  of  standardization, 
and  reorganize  along  saner  and  pedagogically  more  correct 
lines.  The  smaller  university,  if  ncc<l  l)e.  can  then  almost  stop 
at  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  still  feel  that  it  is  rendering 
a  great  service  to  its  state,  for  on  the  foundation  laid  by  it  a 
sound  professional  or  technical  superstructure  can  be  built  by 
others.  It  may  indeed  gain  for  itself  a  reputation  for  sound 
and  effective  teaching  even  greater  than  that  of  the  large  uni- 
versity, by  virtue  of  the  closer  contact  of  teacher  and  pupil  and 
the  greater  freedom  from  the  distractions  existing  in  the  large 
school.  Its  scope  being  limited,  it  can  and  should  pay  good, 
standard  salaries,  being  content  with  the  really  needed  pro- 
fessorships and  with  a  working  equipment  in  books  and  ap- 
paratus adequate  to  its  plan  of  work. 

TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  our  members  have  been 
founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  while  others 
of  earlier  establishment  have  become  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund  received  from  the  National  Government  under  this  act 
and  those  that  have  followed  in  its  wake  from  time  to  time. 
On  these  institutions,  of  course,  there  rests  the  obligation  to 
give  as  strong  a  development  to  instruction  in  engineering  and 
asriculture  as  all  the  funds  available  from  nation  and  state 
will  allow.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case — and  especially 
where  this  service  to  the  state  is  being  rendered  by  other  insti- 
tutions within  its  borders  or  in  reasonable  proximity  thereto, 
is  there  a  reasonable  excuse  for  an  institution  of  limited  means 
taking  up  such  work,  expensive  as  it  is  to  maintain,  merely  to 
increase  the  student  attendance  or  to  satisfy  its  hunger  for 
institutional  completeness?  To  do  so  may  mean  the  sacrifice 
of  the  efficiency  of  its  arts  college  by  the  distraction  of  funds 
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that  sliould  go  to  better  salaries  and  larger  equii^nient  in  the 
line  of  its  more  legitimate  activity.  Wlure  a  state  is  main- 
taining only  poorly  two  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, I  believe  it  to  be  of  supreme  importance  that  they  should 
keep  out  of  each  other's  way.  and  hence  I  would  favor  greatly 
the  plan  of  a  common  board  of  trustees  for  all.  to  assure  that 
this  was  done.  But  the  acme  of  wisdom  in  such  cases  is  to 
combine  them  into  a  greater  university  before  too  much  money 
is  wasted  on  land  and  buildings  in  different  localities.  Tt  is 
never  too  late  to  mend  in  this  respect,  and  I  b(?lieve  that  the 
most  earnest  effort  should  be  made  by  all  truly  interested  in 
higher  education  in  any  state  to  bring  this  combination  to  pass. 
W^ith  the  failure  of  such  efforts,  however,  there  should  be  the 
most  consecrated  attempt  at  co-ordination,  to  the  end  that  the 
greatest  good  may  come  to  all,  and  the  best  service  be  rendered 
to  the  state. 

EDUCATION. 

As  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  its  state  the 
duty  is  undoubtedly  on  the  State  University  to  have  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  higher  schools  for  a  supply  of  trained  teachers. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  university  of  limited  means  should 
aim  to  supply  these,  not  by  an  elaborate  college  for  teachers, 
to  drain  its  resources  in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
such  a  college,  but  should  be  content  to  give  the  basic  train- 
ing needed  by  the  high  school  in  its  ordinary  arts  courses,  with 
only  such  special  work  in  psychology  and  education  as  may  be 
economical!)  arranged  for.  leaving  to  the  normal  schools  mi 
the  one  hand  the  wh<'!o  duty  of  supjilying  teachers  for  the  lower 
schools,  and  to  the  great  teachers'  colleges  and  larger  universi- 
ties, on  the  other,  the  higher  training  of  specialists.  This  side 
of  our  problem,  however.  shouM  bt-  given  full  and  cai\-fiil  con- 
sideration, as  it  v.ould  be  a  great  loss  both  t"  tlic  sintr  and  the 
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university  if  the  strong  influence  from  the  head  of  the  system 
were  lacking  in  the  pubHc  schools.  It  is  a  large  question  and 
one  which  must  necessarily  demand  the  ablest  planning  for  its 
satisfactory  solution. 

COMBINATION   COURSES. 

The  action  of  this  association  in  its  defining  of  the  stand- 
ard university  carried  with  it  the  implication  that  courses  should 
be  provided  which  rest  upon  two  years  of  work  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  lead  to  or  prepare  for  special  professions. 
Thus  a  university  might  be  called  on  to  plan  an  arts-law 
course,  an  arts-medicine  course,  an  arts-engineering  course,  and 
so  on,  including  similar  courses  in  education,  in  commerce,  in 
journalism.  To  what  extent  should  the  small  university  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  this  plan?  In  general  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  depend  on  local  conditions.  But  its  answer 
might  be  largely  determined  by  the  working  out  by  this  asso- 
ciation of  the  general  lines  on  which  such  combination  courses 
should  be  planned.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  ruling  principle 
must  be  that  no  work  should  be  undertaken  that  can  not  be 
thoroughly  done  without  drawing  from  the  arts  department 
proper  the  means  that  are  essential  for  its  proper  support. 
This  field  is  fascinating  in  its  potentialities  and  will  doubtless 
call  for  much  self  control  in  its  cultivation. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 
I  come  now  to  the  very  vexed  question  of  graduate  work. 
Let  me  say  right  here  that  I  do  not  believe  that  courses  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  should  be  offered  by  an  institu- 
tion with  undergraduate  and  professional  cTepartments,  un- 
less its  income  is  at  least  a  half  million  dollars  annually  or  ap- 
proximates there  to.  With  modern  conditions  and  demands 
a  smaller  institution  can  not  offer  the  proper  facilities  and  the 
atmosphere  for  such  work.     Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
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small  universities  attempting  to  enter  on  this  field.  It  will 
simply  distract  its  faculty  from  their  legitimate  undergraduate 
teaching  and  call  for  an  equipment  in  library  and  apparatus 
which  it  can  ill  afford  to  supply.  The  larger  universities  of  this 
association  and  the  large  privately  endowed  universities  offer 
all  the  facilities  needed  along  this  line.  In  fact.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  the  supply  of  doctors  of  philosophy  is  not  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  demand.  I  will  therefore,  assume  that 
the  small  university,  as  I  have  defined  it.  will  have  nothing 
of  Ph.D.  work  and  thus  be  honest  witli  itself,  its  state  and  the 
public. 

The  question  is  quite  different,  however,  when  we  come 
to  consider  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  arts  or  sciences, 
and  for  the  professional  degrees  in  engineering.  Courses  lead- 
ing to  all  of  these  may  and  should  be  offered  by  the  small  uni- 
versity, both  because  a  legitimate  local  demand  exists  for  them 
and  because  the  presence  of  even  a  small  group  of  advanced 
students  of  this  character  has  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the 
body  of  undergraduates,  and  tends  to  destroy  in  them  the  false 
notion  that  "education"  is  finished  w^ith  the  bachelor's  degree. 
The  work  for  the  master's  degree  gives  an  opportunity  for 
broadening  and  strengthening  the  training  of  the  more  earnest 
students  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible.  It  allows  of  the  work- 
ing out  quite  fully  of  combination  courses  in  education  and  in 
certain  other  directions. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOT,S. 

The  problem  of  the  maintenance  of  professional  schools 
by  the  smaller  university  is  becoming  yearly  a  more  difficult 
one  with  which  to  deal.  The  law  departments  probably  give 
no  trouble,  as  their  cost  of  maintenance  is  relatively  small, 
outside  of  a  few  salaries,  and  these  are  largely  provided  for  by 
the  fees  charged  to  students.  In  fact,  in  some  institutions  the 
law  departments  are  actual  sources  of  income,  being  opcratc«l 
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at  a  profit.  These  facts  account  for  the  existence  of  law  de- 
partments at  most  of  the  smaller  universities.  The  questions 
of  standards,  length  of  course,  etc.,  are  yet  unsettled  and  per- 
haps may  be  left  to  local  conditions  and  demand  for  the  pres- 
ent. Ultimately,  of  course,  their  schemes  should  be  based  on 
two  years  of  college  work,  as  recommended  by  this  association. 
The  question  of  medical  education  is  one  which  has  called 
for  a  large  share  of  attention  lately,  due  principally  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Medical  Association,- the  American 
Medical  College  Association,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  As 
a  result  of  the  full  discussion  given  the  question,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  a  small  university  is  only  justified  in  conducting  a  med- 
ical school  when  the  local  needs  demand  it.  This  fact  has  been 
so  fully  appreciated  that  only  five  of  the  smaller  universities  of 
this  association  are  attempting  to  conduct  whole  time  schools. 
Of  these  only  two  have  approximately  satisfactory  facilities  for 
laboratory  and  hospital  instruction.  Five  others  content  them- 
selves with  doing  only  the  first  two  years'  work.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  as  the  minimum  cost  for  operating  these  departments  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  even  one-half  the  estimates,  $100,000  to 
$150,000,  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  its  recent  report 
on  medical  education,  every  one  of  these  schools  would  be  im- 
mediately closed.  Time  alone  will  determine  whether  local 
needs  will  justify  their  continuance.  Certainly  the  outlook  at 
the  present  time  would  not  justify  any  university  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  $250,000  in  initiating  a  complete 
medical  department.  The  problem  of  the  two  year  school  is  a 
somewhat  different  one  and  state  universities  in  the  future  may 
more  frequently  adopt  this  form  of  service  to  medical  and 
general  education,  basing  the  course  on  two  years  of  prelimi- 
nary college  work,  as  adopted  as  standard  by  this  association, 
and  granting  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  science  at  the  end  of 
the  fours  years'  course.    The  whole  question  has  not  yet  had  a 
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fully  satisfactory  treatment.  Its  fuller  discussion  should  per- 
haps be  led  by  the  medical  men  themselves,  though  there  are 
certain  academic  features  that  might  profitably  engage  the  at- 
tention of  a  committee  of  this  association. 

EXTEXSIOX  WORK. 

The  idea  has  rapidly  spread  that  a  State  Univcrsitv  exists 
not  solely  as  a  teaching  institution  for  the  pupils  within  its 
walls,  or  even  for  its  influence  direct  or  remote  cmi  the  schools 
of  the  state,  but  that  its  duty  is  to  serve  the  state  in  all  possible 
ways,  whether  in  general  or  s])ecial  education,  in  industries, 
in  the  investigation  of  economic  problems,  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  public  health,  in  the  problems  of  the  home,  the 
town  or  the  city.  The  extraordinary  development  along  these 
lines  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  both  amazing  and  inspir- 
ing. It  is  evident  that  these  new  activities  of  the  state  university 
have  come  to  stay  and  to  increase.  It  will  be  a  problem  for 
the  small  university,  to  be  most  carefully  worked  out.  how  far 
it  can  follow  in  the  lead  of  the  large  institutions  without  en- 
croaching seriously  upon  its  resources  in  money  and  in  the  time 
of  its  faculty.  Xo  State  University  can  afford  ti:>  be  indifferent 
to  this  opportunity  for  service,  but  in  the  absence  of  special 
funds  for  the  purpose  it  may  well  hesitate  to  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  such  work.  Extensive  demands  for  outside  service 
on  its  regular  corps  of  teachers  may  easil\'  be  the  cause  for  the 
diminution  of  efficiency  in  intramural  work.  The  subject  is 
important  and  deserves  careful  study  but  the  small  universi- 
ties should  approach  it  with  caution. 

RESEARCH. 

Earlier  in  my  pa|)er  I  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  de- 
velopment of  courses  leading  to  the  doctorate  in  small  universi- 
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ties.  I  would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  depreciating  the 
importance  of  the  spirit  of  original  research,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  professor  and  the  advanced  student.  Much  valuable 
work  may  be  done  with  such  equipment  as  is  quite  within  the 
reach  of  even  the  smallest  of  our  state  universities.  The 
brighter  students  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  approach 
their  higher  studies  in  the  true  spirit  of  investigation ;  but  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  influence  them  against  going  else- 
where for  opportunities  and  facilities  that  can  not  be  given 
them  at  home.  The  university  may  serve  its  state  quite  as  well 
by  guiding  a  bright  student  to  the  right  place  for  his  highest 
studies,  as  by  attempting  to  teach  him  directly.  I  think  we 
need  a  broader  and  more  national  spirit  in  this  matter.  Can 
we  not  work  out,  under  our  adopted  standard,  a  system  of 
inter-university  credits  that  will  enable  one  institution  to  send 
a  student  to  another  for  a  part  of  his  graduate  work  and  receive 
him  back  for  his  degree  on  the  certification  of  the  second  insti- 
tution ?  Some  plan  between  the  State  Universities  similar 
to  that  proposed  with  the  suggested  National  University  in  its 
relation  to  the  State  Universities,  but  on  a  lower  plane,  might 
be  a  great  advantage.    I  merely  suggest  the  idea  in  passing. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  general  thought  in  what 
I  have  presented  is  that  in  many  states  of  the  Union,  especially 
in  the  South  and  the  West,  the  immediate  prospect  for  very 
large  incomes  for  the  State  Universities  is  not  very  good.  This 
being  conceded,  is  there  any  way  in  which  this  association  can 
serve  the  actual  majority  of  its  members  by  a  study,  not  pessi- 
mistic but  rational,  of  the  best  lines  of  expansion  for  a  state 
institution  of  limited  means?  Doubtless  the  problem  is  largely 
local,  but  there  must  be  some  fundamental  principles  that  can 
be  reached  by  investigation  and  discussion,  and  the  discovery 
of  these  would  be  very  helpful.     It  is  a  very  pretty  theory  to 
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hitch  otie's  wagon  to  a  star,  but  even  in  this  day  of  aeroplanes 
and  dirigibles  one  is  liable  to  come  to  grief  if  he  soars  too  far 
from  terra  firma. 


The  Secretary.  INIr.  President:  The  most  of  us  have 
met  here  year  after  year,  and  are  acquainted  with  each  other's 
faces.  But  there  are  a  few  who  have  come  today  for  the  first 
time,  or  who  have  not  met  with  the  most  of  us.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  if  we  should  have  them  rise  and  be  named, 
so  that  all  of  us  may  know  them. 

President  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  is 
here  for  the  first  time. 

The  University  of  ]\Iaine  is  unusually  represented  here  to- 
day. Acting  President  Dean  Hart  is  here.  President-elect  Aley 
is  also  here. 

Dean  Downey,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  representing 
President  Northrop,  is  here. 

President  Murphree.  of  Florida,  is  present,  gentlemen. 

Also  Chancellor  Barrow,  of  Georgia. 

Also,  Dean  Reed,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  represent- 
ing President  Hutchins. 

We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you  here,  gentlemen. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  NOMINATING  AND  AUDITING 

COMMITTEES. 

The  President  :  There  are  two  committees  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  are  usually  appointed  at  the  outset,  so  they  may 
have  full  time  for  their  work.  One  of  these  is  the  Nominating 
Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  officers  for  the  next  year, 
I  appoint  on  that  committee.  President  James,  as  chairman,  and 
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Presidents  \"enable  and  Kane.  On  the  Auditing  Committee,  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  I  appoint  President  Bryan, 
as  Chairman,  President  Kingsbury  and  Chancellor  Kincannon. 

These  two  committees  should  be  prepared  with  their  reports 
tomorrow  morning. 

Now  we  will  have  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  so  that  it 
may  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

President  Fellows,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  reported 
a  balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year  of  $238.56 ;  receipts 
from  dues,  $400;  total,  $638.56;  expenditures,  $428.65,  leaving 
a  balance  at  date  of  meeting  of  $209.91.  Report  and  vouchers 
were  referred  to  the  auditing  committee. 

The  President  :  President  Bryan,  as  chairman  of  the 
auditing  committee,  will  put  these  documents  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

President  Baker  :     Mr.  President,  is  there  any  provision 

on  the  program  for  the  reports  of  standing  committees  ? 

The  Secretary  :    Yes. 

President  Baker.  For  instance,  there  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee, on  the  National  University.  I  think  no  place  was 
given  to  that  committee  to  report  progress  or  the  status  of  the 
question. 

The  Secretary.  That  will  come  in  under  the  words  "Re- 
ports of  Committees."  That  is  inclusive ;  and  that,  being  a 
standing  committee,  it  will  be  called  on  at  that  time. 

INVITATION  TO  RECEPTION. 

Commissioner  E.  E.  Brown.  Mr.  President  and  members 
of  the  Association :  Mrs.  Brown  and  I  are  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  members  of  the  Association,  and  their  wives,  and  other 
friends  who  accompany  them.  We  shall  be  glad,  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  Association,  to  entertain  you  at  a  reception  tomorrow 
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afternoon  from  half  past  four  until  six.  The  little  hotel  where 
we  are  living  is  only  two  blocks  and  a  half  away  from  the  Shore- 
ham — the  Hotel  Buckingham,  fronting  on  McPherson  Square. 
We  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  the  Association  shall  find  that  its 
business  will  permit  it  to  accept  our  invitation.  I  should  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  the  invitation  is  extended  also  to  the 
wives  of  members  and  to  other  friends  who  accompany  them. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  very  kind 
invitation  of  Commissioner  Brown.    What  action ^hall  we  take? 

President  Tillman.  Mr.  President,  T  think  the  Commis- 
sioner would  like  to  know  at  this  time  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
accept  the  invitation,  and  I  therefore  move  that  the  Association 
accept  the  kind  invitation  that  has  just  been  tendered. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President.  I  am  sure  we  appreciate  very  greatly  the 
invitation.  The  Commissioner  will  understand  that  we  will  be 
present. 

THE  WORK  OF  MR.  MONAHAN. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  o^fer  a 
motion  or  suggestion.  Commissioner  Brown  is  present  here ; 
and  a  suggestion  has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
about  the  work  of  Mr.  Monahan.  Mr.  Monahan  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
missioner Brown.  I  think  it  might  be  desirable  for  this  Asso- 
ciation to  hear  from  him,  ])rimarily  as  a  matter  of  information, 
and  subsequently  with  reference  to  any  action  that  the  Associa- 
tion may  seem  to  think  it  desirable  to  take.  But  certainly  I 
think  we  should  do  so  as  a  matter  of  information  as  to  just  the 
work  that  Mr.  Monahan  is  undertaking  to  do  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  the  universities  in  the  matter  of  graduate 
work. 
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Mr.  Monahan  was  at  the  Ohio  State  University  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  and  talked  with  me  about  matters  there ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  myself  to  hear  a  little  more  of  the  outline  of  the  plan.  I 
imagine  that  all  the  Presidents  who  are  here  will  be  glad  to  hear 
about  it.  And  since  Mr.  Monahan  is  in  the  city  now,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  it  is  probable  that  if  we 
should  agree  to  give  him  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  (which  I  think 
might  be  ample  for  his  statement,  unless  the  Association  cared 
to  go  on  with  a  lot  of  questions,  and  thereby  become  responsible 
for  the  continuation  of  it),  Commissioner  Brown  could  arrange 
for  a  suitable  time. 

I  therefore  rise  at  this  point  to  offer  the  suggestion,  or  pos- 
sibly the  motion  (if  you  prefer  to  have  it  that  way),  that  we  ask 
the  Commissioner  to  make  provision  for  the  Association  to  have 
a  hearing  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Monahan  at  some  time  during  the 
session. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  that  sugges- 
tion. Many  of  our  members  have  this  question  of  graduate 
work  in  agriculture  very  closely  at  heart ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  as 
a  phase  of  advanced  study  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

Commissioner  Brown.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  a 
statement  of  that  sort  will  be  made  before  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  on  Thursday  of  this  week ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  indeed  to  make  a  similar  statement  before  this  organ- 
ization if  it  is  desired.  Since  Mr.  Monahan  paid  his  visit  to  the 
Ohio  State  University,  to  which  President  Thompson  refers, 
the  incomplete  organization  that  we  then  had  for  work  of  this 
sort  has  been  rounded  out  by  the  employment  of  a  member  of 
this  Association  as  a  specialist  of  the  Bureau  in  higher  education, 
I  refer  to  President  Babcock,  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Monahan's  work  is  now  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Babcock.  Either  Mr.  Monahan  or  President  Babcock  or  I, 
or  all  three  of  us  together,  will  be  glad  to  tell  everything  that  we 
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know  on  this  subject,  and  to  get  suggestions  from  this  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary.  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  Com- 
missioner Brown  whether  this  is  the  same  thing  that  Dr.  Arnsby 
wrote  about?  He  wrote  asking  the  privilege  of  making  some 
statement  about  graduate  study  in  agriculture  before  this  Asso- 
ciation this  afternoon.    Is  it  the  same  thing? 

Commissioner  Brown.  That  is  the  same  thing.  This 
work  has  grown  out  of  a  suggestion  from  the  pther  Associa- 
tion, and  that  suggestion  came  from  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Arnsby  is  chairman. 

The  Secretary.  Of  course,  then,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  other  matter  now. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  President  Thompson.  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  Association  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

The  Secretary.  I  move  that  we  hear  him  at  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

The  President.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  hear 
from  these  gentlemen,  either  one  or  all  of  them,  this  afternoon 
at  three  o'clock,  if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Commissioner.  If 
there  is  no  objection  to  that  motion  it  will  so  stand. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President.  We  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear 
from  these  gentlemen. 

Commissioner  Brown.  As  I  understand  there  are  about 
fifteen  minutes  available  for  this  purpose,  or  ten  minutes.  We 
will  cut  our  pattern  to  suit  the  cloth. 

The  President.    Yes,  something  like  that. 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  President.  The  first  thing  on  our  program  is  the 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature. 
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The  chairman  of  that  committee,  Doctor  Van  Hise,  is  not 
present.  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  committee  who  is 
prepared  to  make  a  report  on  that  subject? 

President  Hill.  As  I  recall,  there  was  no  other  member 
of  the  committee  of  this  Association.  President  \^an  Hise  and 
I  were  associated  in  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  and  we  submitted  the  same  report  to  both.  There 
may  be  some  member  of  the  committee  here.  I  do  not  recall 
that  there  was  any  other  member  than  Dr.  Van  Hise.  Last 
year,  when  the  report  was  presented,  delay  was  asked  on  three 
items — 5,  6  and  7 — that  are  here  presented.  So,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  President  \'an  Hise  himself,  action  on  these  was  delayed 
until  a  full  consideration  of  the  report  could  be  had  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities.  That  Association  has 
adopted  these  three  terms  as  thus  defined. 

A  Member.    As  defined  on  the  program? 
President  Hill.    Yes. 

The  Secretary.     On  page  204  of  the  proceedings  of  last 

year  you  will  find  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  subject. 

President  Hill.     I  think  this  statement,  as  prepared  by 

President   \'aii   Hise,  will  be  clear  to  all,  unless  possibly   the 

seventh  recommendation : 

"That  the  term  diz'ision  be  assigned  a  loose  meaning  to 
indicate  grouping  of  the  different  branches  of  a  university  or- 
ganization, or  branches  which  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  classi- 
fication under  the  above  terms." 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the  Committee  was  to  have 
the  word  "division"  used  in  the  most  non-technical  sense,  and 
to  be  substituted  for  the  term  "department"  in  such  phrases 
as,  "The  university  consists  of  the  following  departments." 
Instead  of  that,  we  would  say.  "The  university  consists  of  the 
following  divisions ;"  and  under  those  divisions  would  be  col- 
leges  and    schools,    and    perhaps   also   some   would   be   called 
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"divisions  ;**  as,  for  instance,  at  Wisconsin  they  use  the  term 
"extension  division."'  and  in  Harvard  they  use  the  term  "Bussev 
institution"  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  Harvard  University.  It 
need  not  be  called  a  division.  So  that  while  the  word  "division" 
would  be  used  as  the  most  general  term  in  the  university  term- 
inolog}-.  it  would  not  seem  necessary  for  any  particular  institu- 
tion to  adopt  the  name  "division."  But  ir  might  be  found  ad- 
visable to  do  so.  In  Missouri  also  we  have  adopter:!  the  term 
"extension  division"  of  the  University  :  and  while  quite  gener- 
ally the  universities  use  the  term  "graduate  school."  with  us.  we 
have  not  adopted  that  term  yet.  but  just  speak  of  the  "graduate 
division"  at  present.  It  has  not  been  organized,  really,  as  a 
school.  So  that  the  word  "division"  will  always  be  available, 
if  this  terminology  is  adopted,  until  a  more  specific  term  can  be 
used. 

If  any  other  explanation  is  desired.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
render  what  service  I  can  in  making  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
report. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report  on  tlie  three  items  named. 

The  President.  President  Thompson  moves  that  the 
three  items,  action  on  which  was  postponed,  be  now  adopted, 
and  by  that  means  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  report. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  President.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  reports 
of  Committees.  Under  that  heading  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Committee  on  Xational  University. 

President  James.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  per- 
mission of  the  Association  to  pass  over  the  presentation  of  that 
report  until  tomorrow.  We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  have  a 
meeting  here. 
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I  have  the  same  request  in  regard  to  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

The  President.  Without  objection,  these  reports  will  be 
passed  over  as  requested.  Are  there  any  other  committees  to 
report  at  this  time. 

President  MacLean.  Mr.  President:  The  Committee 
on  Standards  would  beg  leave  to  report  at  a  later  date.  We 
think  that  the  report  will  contain  matters  of  such  interest  that 
perhaps  the  Association  would  like  to  make  the  report  a  special 
order,  some  time  tomorrow. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  report  on  Standards  be  assigned  a  time  tomorrow, 
and  be  made  a  special  order.  What  is  the  will  of  the  Associa- 
tion with  regard  to  that?  Is  there  a  special  time  that  any  one 
would  suggest? 

President  Baker.  I  suggest  that  it  be  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  to  arrange  and  announce. 

The  President.  Without  objection,  we  will  arrange  that 
in  conference  with  President  MacLean. 

Are  there  any  other  Committees  to  report?  If  not,  we  can 
take  up  the  regular  program. 

The  first  paper,  by  Chancellor  Avery,  will  be  passed  over. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  one  on  ''Fraternities  and 
Sororities  in  State  LTniversities,"  by  President  Benton,  of  Miami 
University. 

President  Benton  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows : 

FRATERNITIES    AND    SORORITIES    IN    STATE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  of  Miami  University. 


"If  I  had  been  alive  one  hundred  years  ago  as  the  head  of 
an  institution  of  learning,  and  if  I  could  have  foreseen  exactly 
what  the  influence  of  fraternities  would  be,  as  we  have  them  to- 
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day,  I  should  have  opposed  very  earnestly  the  organization  of 
the  American  College  Fraternitv  system." 

The  sentence  just  uttered  is  a  quotation  from  my  first  an- 
nual report  to  my  Board  of  Trustees  eight  years  ago.  It  was 
a  particularly  dangerous  thing  for  me  to  say.  ^liami  Univer- 
sity had  given  birth  to  three  great  national  fraternities,  and  I 
might  have  anticipated  the  protests  whicli  reached  me  after  the 
enterprising  newspapers  had  given  the  utterance  publicity.  At 
that  time,  I  defended  the  position  I  had  taken  with  what  then 
seemed  to  me  to  be  unanswerable  arguments.  The  excuse  I 
plead  for  beginning  with  this  pronounced  personal  reference  is, 
that  I  am  supporting  an  entirely  different  proposition  today, 
and  I  would  not  have  you  excuse  my  seeming  inconsistency  on 
the  ground  of  my  forgetfulness.  As  a  fraternity  man,  I  laid 
myself  open  to  indictment  for  treason  against  the  system  by  the 
position  assumed  in  that  report  and  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to 
the  obloquy  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  an  arraignment  for 
cowardice  in  nineteen  hundred  and  ten. 

Seventeen  years  had  passed  since  my  own  college  days 
when  I  assumed  the  obligations  of  my  present  position,  and 
during  that  time  I  had  been  connected  witii  institutions  where 
college  fraternities  were  under  t'.ie  ])an.  Coming  l)ack  into  a 
college  strong  in  its  fraternity  life,  I  found  myself,  that  first 
vear,  making  hastv  contrasts,  all  favorable  to  the  non-fraternitv 
college.  I  understand  very  well  in  confessing  these  hasty  con- 
clusions that  I  make  admission  of  having  assumed  an  attitude 
directly  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  true  scholar  The  modern 
specialist  of  the  highest  type  of  excellence  is  the  one  who  holds 
himself  always  open  to  conviction.  The  real  scholar  is  willing 
to  surrender  preconceived  judgments  when.  ha\ing  sought  for 
tlie  truth,  he  finds  them  to  be  wrong.  The  best  atonement  I 
can  make  for  the  superficial  conclusions  of  that  first  year,  is 
to  declare,  in  this  presence,  that  since  then  I  have  aj)plied  the 
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same  tests  in  studying  the  college  fraternity  problem  as  I  em- 
ployed in  my  own  library,  to  work  out  problems  having  to  do 
with  the  line  of  specialization  I  had  chosen  for  myself  before 
ever  thinking  of  a  college  presidency.  By  using  the  scholar's 
method  I  have  reached  a  somewhat  different  conclusion,  and  I 
desire,  now,  to  offer  it  as  my  testimony  that  the  college  frater- 
nity has  been  to  me  a  strong  arm  of  power,  a  forceful  ally  in 
maintaining  institutional  ideals. 

The  problem  confronting  all  institutions  in  reference  to  the 
American  College  Fraternity  system  at  this  time  is  not  a  problem 
of  elimination  but  of  utilization.  The  Greek-letter  fraternity 
has  been  so  long  a  part  of  college  life  in  America  and  most  of 
our  leading  colleges  and  universities  are  so  thoroughly  rami- 
fied with  fraternity  customs,  that,  for  any  one  institution  to  es- 
say the  role  of  the  fraternity  iconoclast  would  be  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  much  that  is  best  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  that 
particular  college. 

Approaching  the  study  of  this  question  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigators, let  us  first  of  all  discover,  if  we  may,  the  objection- 
able accessories  of  the  fraternity  system,  and  then  set  over 
against  these  their  neutralizing  influences — those  forces  which 
may  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  bad  features,  and 
with  them  all  the  possibilities  of  good  in  fraternity  life. 

There  are  some  universal  college  standards.  I  take  it  that 
all  colleges  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  high  requirement  of 
scholarship.  That  there  are  forces  working  against  good 
scholarship  in  many  fraternities  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  are 
not  blind,  and  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see.  The  college  fraternity  as  it  exists  today  is  a  product  of 
evolution.  In  earlier  years,  those  who  belonged  to  a  fraternity 
were  wont  to  meet  in  the  academic  groves  after  night  had  fallen, 
or  under  cover  of  absolute  secrecy  in  the  room  of  some  student. 
Later  it  was  the  custom  to  rent  a  hall,  high  up  in  some  business 
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block  of  the  college  town.  Ami  now  we  have  the  modern 
chapter  house  as  an  expression  of  the  highest  conception  of 
fraternity  dignity.  The  national  conventions  of  all  the  great 
fraternities  are  urging  the  fraternity  house  as  an  evidence  of 
the  thrift  necessary  to  guarantee  the  respect  of  the  college  world. 

The  fraternity  house  may  be.  and  frequently  is,  hostile  to 
the  formation  of  right  habits  of  study,  and  in  some  instances  it 
is  a  formidable  hindrance  to  the  development  of  real  scholar- 
ship. The  menace  of  the  mob  often  finds  its  best  exemplification 
in  the  modern  fraternity  chapter  house.  The  destructive  power 
of  a  crowd  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  in  its  possibilities  for 
injury  to  him  who  needs  to  form  habits  of  concentration, — 
and  in  the  fraternity  house  there  is  always  a  crowd.  The  "rag- 
time" piano  is  omnipresent  and  ubiquitous.  The  gossip  corner 
has  attractions  hard  for  the  curious  young  man  to  resist.  The 
table  of  the  gaming-room  lures  him  who  should  find  the  way  ti' 
his  study. 

Not  only  may  the  fraternity  house  prove  disastrous  to 
standards  of  scholarship,  but  too  often  it  shows  itself  unfriendl}' 
to  the  lofty  ideals  of  morality  which  should  obtain  in  college 
life.  Xone  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  degrading  influences 
attendant,  as  a  natural  consequence,  upon  a  houseful  of  men 
only.  Xo  one  of  clear  vision  wants  the  college  man  to  run  to 
the  softness  which  eflfeminacy  begets.  We  want  a  virile  man- 
hood in  the  next  generation,  but  it  must  be  a  manhood  that  is 
not  coarse  or  vulgar  or  brutal.  The  youth  who  feels  no  re- 
straint of  modesty  upon  him  will  hardly  develop  those  finer 
feelings  which  produce  the  real  gentlciuan.  The  young  man, 
with  no  compunctions  of  propriety,  who  runs  naked  about  the 
house  he  calls  home  today,  will  be  the  swaggering  man  who 
defies  the  conventions  of  tomorrow.  Lack  of  true  refinement 
is  worse  even  than  masculine  prudery.  The  boy  who  goes  to 
college  clean  of  heart  and  pure  of  speech  is  bound  to  be  afifected 
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by  daily  contact  with  men  who  feel  no  necessity  for  checking 
the  stream  of  foulness  and  profanity  which  flows  from  impure 
hearts  through  unclean  lips. 

A  fraternity  house  where  the  universal  standard  of  moral- 
ity is  not  high,  certainly  does  not  compare  favorably  as  an  ele- 
vating influence  on  student  life  with  the  old-fashioned  home, 
and  I  have  sometimes  wished  we  might  substitute,  for  the 
modern  fraternity  house,  where  the  evils  of  the  ancient  dormi- 
tory are  often  accentuated,  the  rooming-house  of  other  days. 
There,  from  one  to  four  students  had  their  rooms  with  some 
good  family,  and  the  restraining  and  refining  influences  of  the 
mother  and  the  daughters  in  the  home  placed  the  young  men 
under  the  constant  necessity  of  deporting  themselves  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  highest  propriety. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  colleges  or  universities  whose 
authorities  would  care  to  encourage  the  formation  of  the  drink 
habit,  and  yet  there  are  college  fraternities  that  make  both  drink- 
ing and  gambling  easy  to  learn.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  great  fraternities  which  put  the  seal  of  dis- 
approval upon  the  use  of  intoxicants.  In  recent  years  I  have 
been  a  guest  at  the  conventions  of  two  prominent  American 
fraternities.  In  one  of  these  conventions  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  national  president,  in  announcing  the  banquet  to  be  held  in 
the  evening,  say :  "It  is  against  the  law  of  our  fraternity  to 
serve  liquors  of  any  sort  at  our  banquets,  and  we  shall  consider 
any  brother  who  orders  drinks  on  the  side  as  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence against  every  individual  member,  and  as  offending  against 
the  ideals  of  the  fraternity  at  large."  In  the  other  convention 
there  was  entire  absence  of  intoxicants  from  the  banqueting 
hall,  and  I  was  told  that  the  same  law  obtained. 

Ill  health  is  immorality,  and,  fraternity  men,  correct  in 
other  respects,  are  often  immoral  because  they  violate  the  laws 
of  health.    I  call  to  mind  a  particular  chapter  of  a  great  frater- 
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nity  in  which,  six  years  ago,  one  member  became  the  victim  of 
tuberculosis.  Since  that  time  three  other  promising  young  men 
of  the  same  chapter  have  fallen  prey  to  the  dread  disease.  The 
members,  insisting  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  house 
in  which  they  lived,  sought  other  quarters.  In  the  process  of 
fumigating  the  house  lately  occupied  by  this  organization,  the 
hot-air  pipes  were  taken  dow'n,  and  more  than  a  lialf  bushel  of 
cigar  stubs,  cigarette  butts,  and  evaporated  tobacco  quids  were 
removed  from  these  pipes.  For  five  years  the  men  of  that  fra- 
ternity had  been  expectorating  and  throwing  the  unsmoked 
sections  of  their  smoking  material  through  the  radiator  grating 
of  their  living-room  into  these  pipes.  Does  any  one  wonder, 
when  the  furnace  was  heated  during  the  winter  and  the  fumes 
thrown  up  by  the  hot  air  permeated  the  house,  that  others  were 
infected  with  the  tubercular  germs  bequeathed  by  the  first  victim 
and  his  successors? 

There  are.  also,  particular  standards,  both  of  scholarship 
and  morality,  which  are  the  property  of  certain  institutions  in 
addition  to  the  universal  standards  common  to  all.  While  all 
self-respecting  institutions  insist  upon  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  morality,  there  are  those  built  on  certain  foundations 
and  fostered  by  certain  influences  which  have  standards  exclu- 
sively their  own.  Some  of  these,  for  instance,  forbid  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form.  Personally,  I  feel  that  an  institution  which 
places  the  same  penalty  upon  the  user  of  tobacco  as  is  put  upon 
him  who  uses  strong  drink  breaks  down  all  distinctions  and 
savs  to  the  student,  in  substance,  that  the  tobacco  habit  is  as  bad 
as  the  drink  habit,  an  assertion,  I  dare  say,  to  which  few  of  us 
would  care  to  subscribe.  My  opinion,  however,  or  the  opinion 
of  any  one  else  not  connected  with  such  an  institution,  is  entirely 
beside  the  point.  The  universal  standards  sluiuld  l)e  respected. 
A  particular  standard  should  be  respected  by  all  those  who  vol- 
untarily associate  themselves  with  the  institution  where  this  par- 
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ticular  standard  obtains.  The  question  of  concern  is,  can  the 
college  fraternity  be  made  an  ally  in  maintaining  institutional 
standards,  both  universal  and  particular?  The  answer  coming 
out  of  my  own  observation  is  an  unqualified  affirmative. 

Once  more,  at  the  risk  of  bad  taste  in  giving  conclusions 
reached  as  the  result  of  personal  experience,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  found  the  fraternity  a  most  potent  factor  in  maintaining 
standards,  both  of  scholarship  and  morality.  There  is  no  body 
in  the  world  so  easily  controlled  as  a  company  of  college  stu- 
dents when  rightly  approached.  The  upper  classmen  among 
undergraduates  when  appealed  to  by  those  in  authority  to  see 
to  it  that  the  men  in  the  entering  classes  take  high  rank  in 
scholarship  and  maintain  a  character  which  shall  command  re- 
spect, will  make  answer  to  that  appeal  in  labors  of  most  effec- 
tive compulsion  upon  their  }ounger  brothers.  There  is  no  man 
so  gracious  and  courteous  as  a  fraternity  upper  classman  dur- 
ing the  rushing  season  :  there  is  no  superior  so  hard  on  the  sub- 
altern as  this  same  fraternity  upper  classman  when  he  seeks 
to  impress  it  upon  the  neophyte  that  he  has  united  with  an  or- 
ganization which  expects  great  things  of  him.  The  upper  class- 
man can  crack  the  whip  over  the  willing  slave  below  with  more 
effectiveness  than  could  the  most  accomplished  task-masters 
among  the  college  professors  of  the  olden  day.  The  victim  of 
the  whip  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  he  may  wield  it  over 
the  luckless  ones  who  are  to  be  his  successors.  Thus  the  prec- 
edent of  upper  class  supervision  once  established  is  forever 
secure-,  and  that,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  organizations 
concerned  when  their  members  make  answer  in  the  classroom. 

In  an  institution  witli  which  I  have  some  acquaintance,  the 
older  men  of  the  fraternity  have  one  of  their  number  appointed 
whose  business  it  is  to  call  regularly  upon  the  Registrar  for  re- 
ports as  to  the  class  standing  of  all  their  members  These  re- 
ports are  presented  at  the  fraternity  meetings  and  the  student 
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not  up  to  grade  is  handled  without  tenderness.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  dean  of  the  undergraduate  college,  in  the  institution,  to 
report  to  the  officer  of  each  fraternity,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  semester,  the  relative  standing  of  his  fraternity  as  com- 
pared w  ith  the  other  fraternities  of  the  institution.  A  report, 
for  instance,  was  given  to  the  supervising  officer  of  one  frater- 
nity to  this  effect :  "Your  rank  in  scholarship,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  fraternities  last  semester,  was  the  lowest 
in  the  institution."  Xo  one  fraternity  knows  what  the  standing 
of  another  fraternity  is.  but  there  is  always  cause  for  congratu- 
lation and  there  is  increased  incentive  to  excellence  when  the 
report  reaches  any  nieeting,  saying  this  fraternity  stood  highest 
among  all  during  the  preceding  period.  When  the  report  is 
medium  or  low.  there  is  also  incentive,  even  though  it  be  the 
incentive  of  humiliation  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  for  a  better 
ranking. 

The  fraternity,  too,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  holding 
the  student  to  his  original  purpose  in  completing  his  college 
course.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  it  has  often  happened  that 
a  student  has  entered  upon  an  undergraduate  course  of  study 
expecting  to  be  in  this  line  of  work  for  one  year  perhaps,  or, 
at  most,  for  two.  au'l  by  the  influence  of  teachers,  insufficient 
alone  but  potent  when  exercised  through  upper  class  fraternity 
brothers,  many  of  these  young  men  have  completed  the  require- 
ments for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  athletic  incentive,  also,  is  to  be  reckoned  with.  No 
fraternity,  with  any  sense  of  pride,  is  willing  that  men  of  ath- 
letic prowess  or  promise  among  its  membershij)  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  representing  that  fraternity  in  dis- 
tinction upon  the  gridiron,  the  diamond  or  the  track.  Knowing 
full  well  tliat  excellence  of  scholarship  and  character  are  the 
necessary  credentials  for  entrance  to  all  these  contests,  every 
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fraternity  is  spurred  to  the  highest  endeavor  in  encouraging  its 
athletes  to  make  good  both  in  scholarship  and  in  character. 

The  fraternity,  through  the  influence  of  the  upper  class- 
men exerted  upon  the  lower  classmen,  is  a  mighty  force  leading 
in  the  direction  of  complete  self-government.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  representatives  of  the  local  chapter  of  a  fraternity  enjoying 
high  national  standing  came  to  me  with  the  information  that 
one  of  their  members  had  been  guilty  of  gross  immorality.  They 
asked  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  him  themselves.  The  per- 
mission was  granted.  He  was  told  that  he  must  leave  college  at 
once  or  be  expelled  from  the  fraternity.  He  chose  the  former 
alternative  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  were  saved  the 
necessity  of  action.  This  same  chapter  has  since  pursued  a 
similar  course  with  other  violators  of  the  college  standards.  To 
say  that  they  go  up  and  down  the  walks  of  the  campus  and  in  and 
out  of  college  halls  with  a  consciousness  of  manly  self-respect 
unknown  to  those  who  deport  themselves  properly  simply  to 
avoid  the  penalties  of  the  institution,  is  to  fail  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to  the  manifest  manliness  of  spirit  ever  shown  by  the 
men  of  that  fraternity. 

College  fraternities  become  allies  in  maintaining  institu- 
tional standards  through  the  connection  therewith  of  professors 
who  belong  to  the  various  fraternities  in  a  given  institution.  No 
political  party  ever  pointed  with  greater  pride  to  its  record  than 
do  the  active  members  of  a  fraternity  to  the  prominent  members 
of  the  faculty  as  having  membership  in  their  organizations. 
Professors  and  instructors  are  always  welcome  guests  at  frater- 
nity houses  and  meetings,  and  their  friendly  advice  tactfully 
given  is  willingly  received  and  effectively  applied.  Then  the 
Alumni  of  the  institution  who  are  fraternity  men  have  a  never- 
ending  pride  in  the  organization  to  which  they  belonged  in 
college,  and  arc  a  strong  influence  in  securing  results  in  scholar- 
ship and  character  which  conform  to  the  universal  and  particu- 
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lar  standards  honored  by  the  authorities  of  Alma  Mater.  Once, 
and  only  once,  have  I  known  the  undergraduates  to  take  issue 
with  their  alumni,  and  the  issue  as  taken  was  most  gratifying 
to  those  of  us  who  were  anxious  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
morality  in  that  institution.  The  chapter  in  mind  had  adopted, 
voluntarily,  a  rule  forbidding  the  use  of  intoxicants  in  any  form 
in  the  fraternity  house.  On  the  occasion  of  a  reunion,  a  few 
former  members  came  back,  bringing  with  them  dress-suit  cases 
loaded  down  with  questionable  drinkables.  The  first  visitor  to 
open  his  case  for  the  distribution  of  its  contents  was  politely 
informed  by  an  undergraduate  member  that  he  was  violating 
the  rules  of  the  chapter.  Utterly  abashed,  with  blushing  face 
and  stammering  tongue,  he  said  it  was  not  against  the  rule  in 
his  day.  He  was  told  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  that 
that  chapter  was  not  composed  of  moral  "standpatters,"  that  it 
was  against  the  rule  in  this  latter  day,  and  that  he  would  be 
offering  open  insult  to  the  active  chapter  in  thus  attempting  to 
do  violence  to  its  standards.  He  closed  his  case.  Xone  of  the 
others  were  opened,  and  later  the  larger  body  of  the  alumni  of 
that  chapter  placed  the  seal  of  enthusiastic  approval  upon  their 
successors  for  the  establishment  of  this  newer  and  better  prin- 
ciple. 

I  know  of  an  institution  where  moral  and  religious  excel- 
lence is  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  the  several  fraternities  lo- 
cated there.  Regular  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  under 
competent  leadership,  in  all  the  fraternity  houses  has  made 
every  organization  a  puissant  agent  in  promulgating  and  estab- 
lishing a  larger  respect  for  healthy  and  holy  living. 

But,  you  say  that  all  that  is  possible  to  be  secured  through  a 
national  fraternity  as  an  ally  in  maintaining  institutional  stand- 
ards might  be  secured  through  the  clubs  or  literary  societies 
of  those  institutions  which  forbid  the  existence  in  their  mid=t 
of  the  national  Greek-letter  societies.    True,  the  appeal  thnuigh 
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club  and  society  of  local  character  may  be  made,  as  in  the  na- 
tional fraternity,  throug-h  the  upper  classmen,  through  profes- 
sors who  are  members  and  through  the  alumni  of  the  institution, 
but  there  the  parallel  of  possibilities  ends.  The  national  fra- 
ternity, by  very  reason  of  its  national  character,  has  a  grip  that 
no  local  organization  or  club  of  any  character  whatsoever  can 
exert.  The  Greek-letter  fraternity  which  cannot  be  reached  in 
the  appeal  made  to  it  to  become  an  ally  in  maintaining  institu- 
tional standards  through  upper  classmen,  through  professors 
or  through  its  own  alumni  can  be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  the 
alumni  of  the  fraternity  at  large  outside  of  the  particular  insti- 
tution involved.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  every  Greek-letter 
fraternity  making  any  pretensions  whatever  to  national  quality, 
insists  that  universal  standards  of  scholarship  and  morality,  as 
well  as  particular  standards,  shall  be  observed  by  its  active  mem- 
bers in  the  institutions  in  which  its  chapters  may  exist.  Only 
very  recently  a  fraternity  of  national  prominence,  through  its 
general  officers,  gave  its  chapter,  in  one  of  the  greatest  universi- 
ties in  America  a  limit  of  two  weeks  to  fall  in  line  with  the  re- 
quirements of  that  institution,  under  penalty  of  having  its 
charter  withdrawn  for  failure  to  comply  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time.  No  such  strength  of  appeal  can  be  made  by  undergrad- 
uates, teachers  or  alumni  of  a  given  institution,  through  local 
club  or  society,  as  can  be  made  by  a  fraternity  of  national  char- 
acter when  its  desires'are  made  known. 

Every  great  national  fraternity  gives  its  endorsement  to 
the  particular  as  well  as  to  the  universal  standards  of  American 
colleges.  Many  of  the  leading  Greek-letter  societies  of  America, 
by  national  enactment,  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
honor  system  in  classroom,  in  examination,  and  in  general  con- 
duct. More  than  that,  by  legislative  enactment  many  national 
fraternities  have  impressed  the  importance  of  standards  by 
adopting  systems  of  reports  on  scholarship  that  all  their  chap- 
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ters  are  required  to  make  with  regularity.  The  leading  Ameri- 
can college  fraternities  have  devised  or  are  devising  methods  of 
supervision  over  the  undergraduates  which  shall  enable  the 
president,  deans,  and  class  officers  in  all  our  state  universities 
to  see  the  fulfillment  of  their  desires  in  scholarship  and  char- 
acter. . 

Admitting  all  the  possibilities  of  evil  present  wherever 
groups  of  men  exist,  it  must  in  the  same  breath  be  admitted  that 
these  evils  are  not  confined  to  the  groups  commonly -known  as 
Greek-letter  college  fraternities.  Man  is  a  social  being.  He  is 
bound  to  find  companionship.  Congenial  friends  will  flock  to- 
gether, and  wherever  they  gather  the  possibilities  of  evil  are 
present,  whether  they  call  themselves  club  or  society  or  frater- 
nity. The  possibilities  of  evil  may  be  neutralized  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  college  authorities  and  fraternity  officials,  pro- 
fessors, alumni  and  upper  classmen  in  a  national  organization 
as  cannot  possibly  be  done  with  the  same  effectiveness  in  an  or- 
ganization purely  local. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  the  fraternity  en- 
tirely ideal  in  maintaining  institutional  standards  is  the  fact 
that  all  men  in  college  do  not  belong  to  fraternities.  If  every 
student  could  find  his  way  into  such  a  group,  we  should  have 
in  these  organizations  combined,  an  ally  of  great  influence  in 
maintaining  institutional  standards.  X'o  crowd  so  appeals  to  my 
symj)athy  as  that  great  unorganized,  heterogeneous  mass  called 
in  the  parlance  of  the  campus  "the  barbs."  My  heart  often 
bleeds  in  pity  for  the  non-fraternity  man,  because,  in  many  in- 
stances, some  one  has  been  chosen  to  fraternity  membership  for 
purely  adventitious  reasons  who  is  far  his  inferior.  The  man 
who  feels  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  fraternity,  and  who  re- 
mains uninvited  outside  the  pale,  often  becomes  so  disgruntled 
and  sour  during  undergraduate  days  that  he  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  future  which  marks  him  as  an  obstructive  cynic.  It 
is  not  much  wonder  that    tlicse    neglected    outsiders,    usually 
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in  the  majority,  should  gather  themselves  together  in  loosely- 
bound  organizations,  of  questionable  ideals,  to  control  the  poli- 
tics of  an  institution,  thus  exerting  an  influence  inimical  to  all 
that  is  best  in  institutional  life.  The  non-fraternity  man  en- 
joys all  the  advantages  which  come  to  a  fraternity  man  save 
one,  and  that  is  the  vital  one  to  the  collegian.  He  may  have 
ofifices  and  honors  in  both  athletics  and  scholarship,  but  social 
privileges,  as  a  rule,  are  denied  him.  A  fraternity  pin  is  a 
badge  of  admission  to  social  circles  which  gives  to  its  wearer 
the  love  and  confidence  of  womankind  denied  to  the  man  with- 
out this  credential,  and  the  life  of  the  Barbarian  is  embittered 
because  of  a  distinction  that  seems  to  him  utterly  bad  in  its  ar- 
tificiality. 

A  distinguished  state  university  president  has  said  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  the  college  fraternity  unnecessary. 
I  am  hoping  that  the  institution  which  has  given  birth  to  three 
great  American  Greek-letter  college  fraternities  may  establish 
a  new  precedent.  I  want  that  institution,  by  the  perfection  of  a 
new  organization  recently  founded,  to  make  it  possible  for  every 
man  who  enters  its  student  body  to  find  his  way  to  membership 
in  a  company  of  congenial  and  helpful  men.  When  every  student 
has  membership  in  a  group  of  national  affiliation,  guaranteeing 
to  him  all  the  high  privileges  which  are  the  inalienable  rights 
of  college  students,  not  excepting  those  of  the  social  circle,  T 
shall  write  another  report,  and  at  its  beginning  and  its  conclu- 
sion I  shall  say :  "If  I  had  been  alive  one  hundred  years  ago 
as  the  head  of  an  institution  of  learning,  and  if  I  could  have 
foreseen  exactly  all  the  splendid  possibilities  of  fraternities,  I 
should  have  encouraged,  with  all  earnestness,  the  organization 
of  the  American  College  Fraternity  system." 

If,  in  this  paper,  I  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  fraternity 
as  though  it  were  purely  a  college  organization  it  has  been  be- 
cause it  is  primarily  an  association  for  undergraduates.     It  is 
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true  there  are  some  professional  and  graduate  fraternities,  but 
the  fraternity  problem  in  our  state  universities  offers  its  largest 
challenge  by  the  possibilities  of  the  fraternity  for  good  or  ill 
among  those  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  The  deans  of  women  in  our  institutions  of  state 
support  will  find  the  sororities  differing  in  ideals  and  possibili- 
ties from  the  fraternities  only  by  trifling  variations. 


The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  very 
interesting  paper  by  President  Benton.  Are  there  any  remarks 
on  it? 

President  James.  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Benton 
what  his  plan  is  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  fraternity  so 
that  every  man  shall  be  a  member  of  a  fraternity?  Are  you 
going  to  organize  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  more 
national  fraternities?  Or  are  you  going  to  enlarge  the  local 
membership  of  these  fraternities? 

President  Benton.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  make 
answer  to  that  question,  though  perhaps  the  plan  we  are  trying 
to  work  out  in  a  small  State  institution  like  Miami  University, 
is  an  experiment  which  might  not  work  out  to  advantage  in  a 
larger  institution.  Yet  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  possible 
even  there. 

We  have  organized  at  Miami  University  what  is  known  as 
the  Phrenocon  Association.  I  have  not  been  let  into  the  full 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  of  the  word  Phrenocon ;  but  I 
think  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  Greek  can  probably 
figure  out  what  it  means.     It  is  proposed  by  that  organization 
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to  inculcate  anionic  the  non-fraternity  men  the  same  ideals 
which  usually  obtain  among  fraternity  men.  It  is  the  plan  of 
that  organization  to  invite  every  man  who  comes  into  college 
to  become  a  member.  The  Association  is  broken  up  into  groups 
of  about  fifteen  or  twenty.  But  the  very  great  objection  to  an 
association  of  non-fraternity  men  as  a  whole  is  the  fact  that 
the  sweet  intimacies  of  the  smaller  groups  are  denied  the  men 
who  belong  to  this  large  organization.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  have  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  close  friends  in  college. 
In  the  case  of  this  new  organization,  instead  of  forming  it  as 
Pan  Hellenic  Associations  have  been  formed,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  separate  Greek  letter  societies,  the  larger  organiza- 
tion is  formed  first.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  break  it  up  into 
groups  ;  and  instead  of  making  it  classical,  as  the  Greek  letter 
fraternity  system  is,  it  is  to  be  made  distinctively  American 
(perhaps  "cosmopolitan"  would  be  the  better  word),  by 
breaking  it  up  into  groups  of  various  names.  One,  perhaps, 
would  be  called  the  American  Commonwealth ;  another  the 
House  of  Hanover ;  another  the  Knights  of  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur ;  and  so  on.  The  plan  will  be  to  see  to  it  that  every  man 
in  college  is  invited  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups. 

It  does  not  matter  what  sort  of  an  appearance  a  man  may 
present  as  to  dress  when  he  comes  to  college.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  his  previous  social  condition  may  have  been.  He  is 
to  have  a  chance  to  go  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  groups  of 
this  larger  organization  known  as  the  Phrenocon  Association. 

The  objection  has  been  ofifered  by  those  interested  that 
possibly  they  might  get  some  men  in  one  of  these  groups  who 
would  not  be  agreeable.  Well,  the  business  of  the  group  is  to 
make  him  agreeable.  The  duty  of  the  group  is  to  make  of 
him  what  he  ought  to  be.     I  do  not  care  to  speak  at  length  on 
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this  subject,  because  the  onl\  dependable  test  for  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  is  what  it  proves  to  be  after  a  trial.  We  have  organized 
the  larger,  the  all  inclusive  group,  and  we  propose  later  to  try 
the  plan  of  breaking  it  up  and  seeing  to  it  that  every  man  gets 
into  one  of  the  smaller  groups.  The  larger  association  has 
existed  for  two  years  and  already  these  men  are  claiming  a 
social  recognition  never  granted  them  before.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  association  we  are  guaranteeing  the 
voung  man  who  does  not  '"make"  a  fraternity  or  who  does  not 
choose  to  join  one,  the  social  advantages  never  before  accorded 
to  students  of  this  class. 

A  little  better  than  a  year  ago  I  was  one  of  two  fraternity 
men  in  our  Faculty  invited  to  be  a  guest  at  the  banquet  of  this 
new  association.  1  was  greatly  interested  in  listening  to  the 
chief  speaker,  a  splendid  young  fellow,  but  perhaps  a  bit 
Sophomoric,  as  he  said  :  "The  time  was  when  a  non-fraternity 
man  walked  up  and  down  this  campus  without  being  spoken  to 
by  men  of  the  fraternities;  but,  thank  God,  that  day's  past!" 
Then  again  :  "There  was  a  time  when  a  non-fraternity  man  in 
this  institution  could  not  get  any  offices  ;  but,  thank  God,  that 
day's  past!"  "There  was  a  time  when  he  could  not  get  any 
social  recognition — when  he  could  not  be  invited  to  the  parties 
where  young  ladies  were  in  evidence  ;  but,  thank  God,  that  day's 
past!"  Then  he  went  on  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  which 
had  come  to  them  through  the  Phrenocon  Association,  and  at 
the  close  of  every  period  there  was  an  expression  of  thanks  to  a 
higher  Power  that  a  better  day  had  come. 

Tjie  President.    Are  there  further  remarks  on  this  paper  ^ 

Chancellor  B.arrow.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  our  dean  appoints  from  the  non-fraternity  men  a 
number  of  students  advisers  for  the  non-fraternity  men.  I  refer 
now  to  the  scholarship  advisers.     The  dean  entertains  the  ad- 
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visers  at  social  meetings  during  the  year,  and,  of  course,  he 
invites  these  non-fraternity  advisers  in  with  the  others. 

As  far  as  official  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  University 
goes,  non-fraternity  men  are  looked  after  by  the  same  method 
that  fraternity  men  are  looked  after ;  and  I  think  you  will  find 
this  of  great  advantage  to  scholarship.  Our  dean  has  found  it 
so.  He  has  found  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  non- 
fraternity  men,  just  as  well  as  for  the  fraternity  men.  The  fra- 
ternities, of  course,  appoint  their  own  student  advisers,  as  they 
call  them.  The  non-fraternity  men  select  a  number  of  popular, 
leading  men.  At  present  ten  are  thus  selected,  who  serve  as 
advisers  for  the  non-fraternity  men,  with  the  others. 

President  Purinton.  Mr.  President :  I  was  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  this  very  able  paper,  which  has  presented 
some  new  phases  of  the  subject,  I  presume,  to  most  of  us — 
some  very  useful  ones.  I  rise  to  ask  one  question  as  to  the 
social  operations  of  this  proposition  that  is  presented  to  us. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  intended  to  be  a  social  equalizer.  That 
is  to  say,  the  non-fraternity  men  as  they  now  exist  are  to  be 
so  grouped  as  to  be  brought  into  social  equality  with  the  frater- 
nity men  as  they  now  exist.  There  are  to  be  two  Pan-Hellenics, 
that  are  supposed  to  be  equal  socially.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in 
any  institution,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  there  never  can  be  an 
absolute  social  equality  among  all  the  students.  That  is,  the  girls 
will  have  their  preferences.  What  is  the  proposition  in  that  re- 
gard. Is  it  understood  that  these  preferences  shall  become  en- 
tirely personal,  without  any  regard  either  to  fraternities  or  to 
the  non-fraternity  group?  If  that  is  true,  perhaps  it  is  a  good 
thing.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  a  question  about 
the  possibilities  of  introducing  men  in  groups  into  society. 

President  Benton.  I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
if  you  will  permit  me.  in  response  to  the  question  raised  by  Presi- 
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dent  Purinton,  that  when  we  guarantee  to  all  men  in  college 
the  same  advantages — the  advantages  enjoyed  by  every  other 
man  in  the  matter  of  social  preferment — a  man  will  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  on  his  merits,  and  not  because  of  his  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  organization.  It  will  be  natural  recogni- 
tion rather  than  artificial. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
paper?    If  not  we  will  pass  on. 

President  MacLean.  May  I  ask  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Association,  if  he  has  observed  the 
development  of  so-called  honorary  societies  —  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  and  so  on — of  which  both  "barbarians"  and  fra- 
ternity men  are  members  ?  These  societies,  I  observe,  are  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.  I  wondered  if  here  might  not  be  some 
way  of  preserving  this  wide  college  democracy.  I  refer  to  such 
organizations  as  are  called  "Owl  and  Keys,"  or  "Waski," 
and  so  on.  They  have  all  sorts  of  names ;  and  their  purpose, 
as  they  announce  when  they  form  them,  is  (to  use  their  own 
language)  to  "boost"  this  or  that  college  movement. 

President  Benton.  I  presume  President  MacLean,  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  not  include  the  "T.  N.  E."  in  the  catalogue  of 
honorary  societies"  that  he  refers  to. 

President  MacLean.    No. 

President  Benton.  I  suppose  every  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  country  has  had  some  disagreeable  experience 
with  that  organization.  It  is  thoroughly  disreputable.  I 
know,  however,  that  there  are  some  junior  and  sophomore 
societies  which  do  work  out  to  the  end  President  MacLean  has 
suggested.  The  difficulties  I  have  found  in  such  organizations 
— and  I  have  not  had  a  very  wide  experience — is  that  there  are 
some  heart-burnings  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  do  not  happen 
to  get  in.  They  know  when  some  of  their  own  members  are 
taken  into  such  an  organization  that  they  have  become  mem- 
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bers  of  a  society  which  has  the  privilege  of  black-balling  those 
who  are  allied  with  them  in  the  regular  fraternities,  and  they 
resent  such  professed  brotherhood.  That  is  the  only  objection 
I  can  see.  Otherwise  I  believe  these  honorary  societies  would 
work  out  to  the  end  suggested  by  President  MacLean. 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President :  In  response  to  Presi- 
dent MacLean's  question,  I  might  report  that  in  Missouri  we 
are  having  a  wonderful  development  of  societies  of  the  sort  he 
refers  to ;  and  thus  far  they  seem  to  be  very  beneficial  in  the 
development  of  college  spirit.  I  have  been  able  to  utilize  them 
to  a  marked  degree.  We  have  a  society  of  some  dozen  years' 
standing  of  that  sort  which  includes  some  very  able  men  now, 
alumni  and  students.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  man  has  ever  gained 
admission  to  that  society  who  was  not  regarded  as  an  able  man 
in  scholarship  and  in  leadership  and  in  general  ability.  They 
have  been  members  of  Greek  letter  fraternities  and  "barbs," 
also.    I  cannot  say  which  class  predominates. 

President  MacLean.    Who  selects  them? 

President  Hill.  I  do  not  know  how  they  were  selected 
at  the  outset,  but  they  are  now  selected  by  the  existing  member- 
ship from  the  students  in  residence. 

President  MacLean.     What  is  the  standard? 

President  Hill.  They  have  no  fixed  standard  that  is  an- 
nounced. They  operate  under  their  own  regulations.  But  I 
know  as  a  fact  that  -the  membership  includes  some  of  the  very 
ablest  students  that  have  graduated  from  the  university  in  a 
dozen  years,  whether  they  were  Greek  letter  men  or  not.  Then, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  a  society  was  organized  known  as  "The 
Mounds."  We  have,  as  some  of  you  know,  on  the  center  of  our 
quadrangle  on  the  campus,  the  old  pillars  which  marked  the 
entrance  of  the  first  building  of  the  University ;  and  at  the  foot 
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of  the  columns  there  is  a  g^rass-plot,  known  as  "The  Mounds," 
around  which  many  memories  and  much  sentiment  center. 
They  take  this  name  to  indicate  tlie  promotion  of  better  uni- 
versity spirit.  But  I  found  that  society  extremely  useful,  and 
I  have  utilized  it  to  start  certain  movements. 

As  to  the  social  fraternities  themselves,  T  am  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  this  optimistic  report  of  President  Benton's.  I 
am  hoping-  it  will  be  possible  for  all  of  us  to  utilize  them  so 
satisfactorily  as  he  has.  That  is  just  what  T  am  trying  to  do.  T 
am  not  myself  a  fraternity  man  ;  and  I  felt  two  years  ago  that 
there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  general  influence  of  fraterni- 
ties with  us  was  not  wholesome.  We  established  a  committee 
on  statistics  of  the  university  faculty,  in  order  to  determine  the 
standards  of  scholarship  in  various  groups  of  students.  We 
found  that  the  women  in  the  sororities  maintained  a  grade  of 
scholarship  higher  than  the  average  student.  We  found  that 
the  men  in  the  fraternities  maintained  on  the  average  the  lowest 
grade  of  scholarship — -lower  than  our  students  who  take  part 
in  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  fact  that  the  faculty  has  dis- 
covered this  and  made  it  known  has  had  the  most  wholesome 
influence  on  them,  and  it  seems  likely  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  utilize  them  for  good  as  well  as  force  them  to  maintain  a 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  among  their  members.  Fraternities 
that  stood  low  on  the  list  the  first  year  we  had  those  statistics 
prepared  were  able  to  move  up  to  much  more  respectable  places 
in  the  list  the  next  year ;  and  we  are  now  expecting  to  make  a 
public  report  every  year.  At  the  outset  is  was  thought  that  we 
would  simply  let  the  particular  fraternity  know  the  standing  of 
its  members,  but  now  we  have  adopted  the  other  policy. 

In  that  connection,  I  was  led  to  suggest  to  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  council  the  advisability  of  postponing  the  election  of 
members  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year.  The 
council   decided  to   postpone  the  election   until   the  beginning 
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of  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  and  admit  no  one 
who  got  less  than  a  standard  minimum  of  hours — 12  of  the 
passing  grade.  After  having  done  so,  a  committee  returned 
to  me  asking  if  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  if  they  should  make  the 
freshmen  work,  to  let  them  take  in  freshmen?  They  pointed 
out  to  me  that  they  found  that  the  low  average  was  due  to 
the  low  standard  of  scholarship  among  the  freshmen  in  the 
fraternities.  I  did  not  go  back  of  the  report  that  they  made 
to  find  out  whether  they  were  correct  or  not,  but  I  assume  that 
they  were — that  the  freshman  was  the  man  who  had  failed 
to  use  aright  the  opportunities  that  the  fraternity  presented  to 
him,  and  had  used  it  to  the  detriment  of  his  scholarship.  I 
said :  "Yes ;  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  can  prove  that 
you  are  useful  to  the  freshman."  And  I  believe  they  are  now 
making  an  honest  effort  in  that  direction.  As  I  say,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  this  optimistic  report  of  President  Benton's,  be- 
cause it  gives  promise  that  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  similar 
things. 

In  regard  to  the  membership  on  a  large  scale  of  students, 
we  have  this  situation  in  Missouri,  which  I  think  has  a  whole- 
some effect  on  the  fraternities :  We  have  two  residence  halls 
for  men,  and  in  one  of  them  a  large  dining-hall  where  600 
men  (none  of  them  fraternity  men)  take  their  meals.  I  have 
never  seen  any  tendency,  in  the  seven  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  university,  for  this  dining-club  to  act  as  a  politi- 
cal agency  or  organization  in  student  politics,  except  as  the 
fraternity  men  undertook  some  scheme.  But  you  can  count  on 
the  fact  that  where  you  have  a  club  of  600,  the  moment  your 
Greek  letter  fraternities  begin  to  show  any  indication  of  politi- 
cal maneuvering,  they  will  take  some  action  in  self-defense. 
Thus  the  university  atmosphere  with  us  is  pretty  clear  of 
politics  by  the  very  large  number  of  non-fraternity  men  that 
live  together  as  a  club ;  and  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.    I 
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should  very  much  regret  to  see  the  Greek  letter  fraternities 
include  the  men  that  are  living  in  our  residence  halls,  and  that 
are  eating  at  our  dining  club. 

President  Benton.  As  a  matter  of  information  that  will 
be  of  great  value  to  myself,  and  that  may  perhaps  be  of  interest 
to  the  entire  Association,  I  should  like  to  ask  President  Bryan 
a  question  concerning  the  situation  in  Indiana  University. 
The  report  has  come  to  me  several  times  that  the  only  way  a 
fraternity  man  in  Indiana  University  can  get  any  recognition 
in  that  institution  at  all  is  by  allying  himself  with  one  of  two 
non-fraternity  organizations  which  they  have  in  the  university. 
I  intended  to  ask  President  Bryan  about  it  privately ;  but  I 
think  he  will  have  no  objection  to  making  a  public  answer,  be- 
cause it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  all  of  us.  Report  has 
it  that  the  non-fraternity  element  is  so  strong  in  the  Indiana 
University  that  they  have  divided  into  two  factions,  either  one 
of  which  is  larger  than  all  the  fraternities  combined  ;  and  that 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  fraternity  man,  no  matter  what 
his  merits  may  be,  to  get  any  recognition  whatever  from  the 
student  body.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  such  a  condition 
as  that  exists  or  not,  and  if  there  is  an  explanation  for  it? 

President  Bryan.  I  do  not  know  who  your  informants 
have  been ;  but  the  information  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  I  re- 
call, for  example,  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  half  of  the  class  presi- 
dents are  fraternity  men.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  more  non-fraternity  than  there  are  fraternity  men. 
But  the  class  presidencies  and  other  class  honors  often  go  to 
fraternity  men. 

Since  President  Benton  has  called  me  out,  I  think  I  shall 
go  on  to  say  that  we  have  an  organization  which  I  think  very 
good.     It  is  of  a  different  character  from  any  of  those  men- 
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tioned.  It  is  a  union  of  all  the  men  in  the  university.  I  find 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  organizations  of  students 
that  we  have  ever  had. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks?  If  not 
we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  paper :  "In  what  sense  and  to  what 
extent  is  freedom  of  teaching  in  State  colleges  and  universities 
expedient  and  permissible?"  by  President  Thompson,  of  Ohio 
State  University. 

(At  this  point  President  Thompson  read  the  following 
paper:) 


In  What  Sense  and  to  What  Extent  is  Freedom  of  Teaching 

In  State  Colleges  and  Universities  Expedient 

and  Permissible? 


William  Oxley  Thompson,   President  of  Ohio  State  University. 


In  some  form  or  other  the  fundamental  question  of  aca 
demic  freedom  has  been  discussed  for  a  generation.  Usually 
when  men  get  to  the  real  issue  there  is  agreement  among  all 
except  on  the  part  of  the  single  individual  who  has  so  abused 
his  privileges,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  his  best  friends  to  de- 
fend him.  The  doctrine  of  freedom  represents  the  high-water 
mark  of  progress.  Of  course  we  shall  all  agree  that  a  university 
or  college  which  has  not  realized  its  own  freedom  has  not  as- 
sumed all  the  responsibility  that  naturally  goes  with  the  fact 
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of  freedom.  So  long  as  tiie  institution  is  as  a  child  partially 
developed  in  responsibility  it  must  of  course  be  only  partially 
developed  as  to  its  freedom.  The  practical  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  institutional 
freedom  and  responsibility  on  the  one  hand  and  individual  free- 
dom and  responsibility  on  the  other.  Individuals  often  assume 
freedom  without  assuming  any  responsibility  for  their  utter- 
ances, leaving  that  to  the  institution  that  supports  them.  The 
practical  result  is  that  institutions  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  defend  or  apologize  for  the  alleged  utterances  of  their  teach- 
ers. When  these  alleged  utterances  are  traced  to  their  original 
and  exact  forms,  it  often  develops  that  no  fundamental  error  was 
proclaimed  but  that  some  sensational  statement  used  for  rhetor- 
ical or  illustrative  purposes  was  taken  out  of  its  natural  en- 
vironment and  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  a  vagary  or  as  a 
series  of  revolutionary  or  erratic  teachings.  Such  cases  usually 
result  in  a  general  conclusion  that  a  little  common  sense  would 
have  saved  the  whole  situation. 

On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  a  few  instances  where 
extreme  men  have  violated  the  universally  accepted  standards 
of  morality  and  social  life  by  teaching  and  perhaps  practicing 
customs  that  make  war  upon  the  integrity  of  the  family.  These 
few  cases  have  usually  been  dealt  with  prudently  and  efficiently 
without  interfering  either  with  institutional  freedom  or  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  same  things  occurring  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity when  apprehended  would  result  in  a  court  sentence 
and  probable  imprisonment.  It  can  hardly  be  urged,  there- 
fore, that  when  an  institution  of  learning  protects  society  against 
such  erratic  men  by  removing  them  from  the  teaching  force 
they  are  doing  anything  more  than  administering  common  jus- 
tice in  a  very  mild  way. 

Another  phase  of  this  problem  has  been  due  to  the  false 
assumption  that  the  development  of  truth   carries  with  it  an 
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unwise  attack  upon  traditional  or  established  beliefs.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  way  in  which  teachers  of  religious  truth 
have  offended  people  by  holding  up  to  ridicule  and  sarcasm 
cherished  religious  beliefs.  Ridicule  and  sarcasm  are  weapons 
to  be  used  very  sparingly.  Some  teachers  and  some  writers 
seem  to  regard  themselves  as  called  upon  to  make  a  sensation 
by  putting  emphasis  upon  the  childishness  of  people  who  hold 
to  traditional  beliefs  about  religion,  and  sometimes  other  sub- 
jects. If  we  regard  the  institution  as  a  conservator  of  society's 
best  interests  and  at  the  same  time  a  leader  in  the  search  for 
the  truth,  reasonable  people  will  at  once  agree  that  the  orderly 
progress  of  research  and  scholarship  does  not  demand  un- 
necessary offenses.  In  man}'  of  the  fields  of  scholarship  the 
progress  has  been  decidedly  slow,  perhaps  necessarily  so.  It 
does  not  involve  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  any  loss  of  freedom 
for  an  institution  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the 
social  order  while  urging  its  scholars  to  the  utmost  boundaries 
of  knowledge.  The  religious  institutions  of  society  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  some  form  but  very  few  people  assume  that 
there  will  not  be  any  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  arising 
in  the  future.  The  startling  agitator  with  glowing  rhetoric 
doubtless  has  his  place,  but  the  perspective  of  history  will  make 
it  infinitely  smaller  than  it  appears  in  the  record  of  current 
events. 

Another  phase  is  illustrated  by  the  extreme  and  somewhat 
untrue  presentation  of  the  issues.  I  quote  a  single  sentence 
from  an  article  on  "Academic  Freedom"  by  a  well  known 
professor :  "Every  one  knows,  for  example,  that  many  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  more  or  less  connected  with  academic 
work,  would  vastly  prefer  to  see  a  non-smoker  or  abstainer  in 
a  professorial  chair  than  have  it  in  the  occupancy  of  one  whose 
chief  qualification  happened  to  be  eminence  in  his  subject." 
Here  is  a  sentence  which  carries  with  it  a  fallacy  and  an  un- 
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truth.  The  fallacy  is  that  cniiiuMico  in  a  suhject  is  necessarilv 
or  ordinarily  tied  up  with  more  or  less  objectionable  social 
habits.  The  untruth  is  that  the  so-called  respectable  j^entle- 
men  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  scholar  in  his 
work.  It  is  just  such  utterances  as  this  one  which  could  be 
multiplied  many  times  by  selections  from  the  literature  on 
academic  freedom  that  lead  people  to  doubt  both  the  scholar- 
ship and  a  balanced  judgment  of  men  who  wear  the  academic 
robes.  Such  men  are  apt  to  assume  tliat  moral  character  is  a 
matter  of  indifiference.  provided  only  a  man  has  eminence  in  a 
small  area  in  the  world  of  truth.  They  are  also  apt  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  their  ill  disguised  contempt  for  the  ordinary  man 
has  been  a  poor  endorsement  of  their  own  teaching.  There  are 
a  great  many  college  graduates  in  the  country  today  who  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  scholarship  of  their  teachers 
thoroughly  disapprove  of  their  attitudes  toward  the  public. 
Such  cases  demonstrate  that  academic  freedom,  so  called,  has 
been  so  abused  as  to  leave  out  of  the  education  of  young  men  the 
stimulus  of  high  moral  ideals  in  their  teachers  and  have  to  a 
degree  checked  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm  for  the  scholarship 
which  both  the  institution  and  the  professor  are  called  to  ad- 
vance. 

Another  phase  in  the  interference  with  academic  free- 
dom has  arisen  from  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  donors  to 
control  permanently  the  application  of  the  funds  donated.  On 
the  abstract  right  of  a  man  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own 
there  is  little  room  f(jr  discussion.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  person  who  undertakes  to  control  throughout 
all  time  the  uses  of  his  money  needs  to  have  a  very  clear  notion 
of  the  invisible.  The  function  of  the  trustees  is  to  make  a  re- 
sponsible and  wise  use  of  whatever  is  committed  to  their  hands. 
General  principles  and  regulations  are  wisely  made  as  guides 
in  order  that  history  may  be  preserved  and  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
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stitution  developed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  failure  to  trust 
in  the  integrity  of  trustees  is  at  once  a  skeptical  attitude  toward 
the  future.  It  reveals  an  unwillingness  to  believe  in  the  integrity 
of  men  or  in  the  permanent  progress  of  society  and  its  institu- 
tions. Already  in  our  brief  history  a  few  instances  have  oc- 
curred where  "the  dead  hand"  in  history  has  been  a  means  of 
destruction  rather  than  of  education  and  development.  One 
can  discover  the  lingering  hope  cherished  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  somehow  the  future  will  be  able  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
bonds  of  unreasonableness  and  exercise  its  own  enlightened 
judgment  as  to  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  resources.  The 
discussion  that  has  taken  place  upon  this  theme  for  two  decades 
has  certainly  weakened  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  future  with  too  much  exactness. 

As  a  sort  of  sequel  to  this  theory,  State  Universities  have 
been  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  belief  that  their  teachings 
should  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  their  patrons  and  sup- 
porters. Nearly  every  State  University  has  passed  through 
the  storm  and  stress  of  realizing  its  own  freedom.  The  dom- 
inant party  has  sometimes  regarded  the  university  as  a  political 
asset  and  sometimes  has  taken  the  attitude  that  nothing  should 
be  taught  that  in  any  way  offends  or  contradicts  established  or 
cherished  beliefs.  The  fruit  of  this  position  is  seen  in  a  decided 
tendency  in  American  life  to  seek  for  a  platform  of  morals 
on  which  everybody  can  stand  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  his  neighbor.  The  rights  of  very  small  minorities  have 
been  so  protected  and  oftentimes  exaggerated  that  the  truth 
has  been  sacrificed.  A  colorless  morality  is  somewhat  like  the 
rose  without  its  perfume. 

In  general  the  problems  of  the  state  university  have  been 
in  the  lines  of — first,  economics  and  political  science,  and  sec- 
ond, in  the  lines  of  history  and  religion.  In  attempting  to  meet 
this  situation  it  is  important  to  kcej)  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  what  mav  be  called  the  exact  sciences  and  other  sub- 
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jects  of  instruction.  \'ery  little  discussion  has  arisen  over  the 
abandonment  of  long  cherished  theories  concerning  physical 
science.  Oftentimes  men  have  announced  theories  upon  these 
subjects  before  they  were  well  established  and  indeed  have 
announced  positions  that  were  soon  abandoned.  In  such  cases 
the  public  has  received  these  theories  and  announcements  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  interest.  Wliether  they  were  finally  con- 
firmed or  later  abandoned  or  modified  seemed  to  arouse  very 
little  passion  or  prejudice.  No  serious  criticism  has  ever  come 
to  a  State  University  for  having  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  in  the  investigation  of  a  problem  that  produced  no  valu- 
able results.  Indeed  such  eflforts  and  researches  have  been  com- 
mended and  approved. 

In  the  realm  of  political  economy  and  political  science, 
however,  the  public  mind  has  been  not  a  little  agitated  in  the 
matter  of  theories  of  money,  of  tariflfs,  and  sometimes  of  forms 
of  government.  The  teacher  who  has  expressed  himself  freely 
upon  these  topics  has  sometimes  called  down  the  somewhat 
unfriendly  and  somewhat  severe  criticism  of  politicians,  editors, 
and  political  writers.  The  professor  and  the  university  have 
been  held  to  a  pretty  strict  account  while  the  political  writer 
or  public  official  has  assumed  the  right  to  hold  up  to  ridicule 
and  abuse  the  teacher  for  exercising  his  own  personal  freedom 
in  a  much  less  offensive  way  than  the  politician  has  done.  The 
growth  of  public  sentiment,  however,  has  recognized  that  the 
student  is  under  no  greater  obligation  to  accept  without  question 
the  occasional  errors  or  vagaries  of  the  professor  than  the  aver- 
age voter  is  those  of  the  stump  speaker.  The  result  has  been  to 
recognize  the  right  of  a  student  to  question  the  authority  of  his 
teacher  just  as  much  as  the  citizen  questions  the  dictum  of  his 
editor.  This  by  no  means,  however,  justifies  the  extravagance 
or  the  error  of  either  party.  The  university  meantime  does 
not  assume  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  cither  the  intcg- 
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rity  or  the  accuracy  of  opinions  held  hy  students  and  alumni. 
The  university  is  concerned  chiefly  with  its  own  open-minded- 
ness  toward  the  truth  and  its  fair  treatment  of  all  difference  of 
opinion  while  the  truth  is  under  consideration.  No  one  for  a 
moment  would  justify  the  use  of  the  university  either  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  truth  or  in  the  defense  of  partisan  views.  It 
will  he  recognized  at  once  that  men  may  honestly  differ  upon  a 
great  many  questions  in  the  field  of  politics  and  of  science.  So 
long  as  the  institution  neither  coerces  a  man  with  reference  to 
his  beliefs,  nor  suppresses  his  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
them,  little  if  any  ground  for  complaint  can  be  sustained.  We 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  individual's  own  responsibility  for 
the  views  he  holds,  the  principles  he  accepts,  as  well  as  for  his 
personal  and  public  conduct.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  will  be  some  change  of  attitude,  some  change  of  belief 
in  the  progress  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  indeed  this  is  as 
true  of  the  institution  as  of  the  individual  and  is  clearly  evident 
in  the  progress  of  society  itself.  A  university  is  a  recognized  in- 
stitution supported  by  the  state  not  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving particular  forms  of  beliefs  or  particular  principles,  but 
for  sustaining  the  social  order  and  developing  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  state.  The  theory  that  the  university 
should  serve  the  state,  a  theory  that  is  generally  accepted,  does 
not  in  any  degree  imply  that  the  university  may  be  expected 
to  preserve  the  existing  forms  of  government  or  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  politically.  It  may  not  be  assumed  that  there 
will  be  no  change  either  as  to  underlying  questions  of  political 
science,  economic  theory,  or  as  to  the  institutional  life  of  the 
state.  The  university,  therefore,  should  be  free  to  discuss  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  without  fear  every  question  that  re- 
lates to  the  state's  progress  or  the  welfare  of  her  citizens.  This 
assumes  always  that  the  individual  professor  in  making  his  con- 
tribution to  these  discussions  shall  have  due  regard  both  for  his 
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own  integrity  of  character  and  for  the  beneficent  character  of 
the  state  itself.  In  other  words,  the  university  is  not  set  for  war- 
fare but  for  intelHgent  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  the  state.  Freedom  of  teaching  in  this  sphere,  therefore,  like 
all  other  freedom,  can  be  realized  only  within  the  sphere  of  what 
is  lawful.  There  is  some  evidence  that  individual  teachers 
have  had  a  theory  of  freedom  without  any  accompanying  re- 
sponsibilit} .  The  university  is  so  situated  that  it  can  not  es- 
cape responsibility  and  needs,  therefore,  to  conceive  of  its  own 
freedom  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  minister  toward  public 
growth  and  improvement.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Elmer  E.  Brown,  in  discussing  academic  freedom 
has  called  attention  to  the  important  truth  that  "the  freedom  of 
institutions,  like  the  freedom  of  individuals,  is  a  moral  con- 
ception. It  is  a  mode  of  existence  which  is  rich  in  vital  relation- 
ship. It  is  not  to  be  realized  in  the  mere  absence  of  responsi- 
bility. We  may  say  that  an  institution  is  free  in  so  far  as  it 
meets  and  discharges  the  full  round  of  its  proper  responsibili- 
ties." In  the  same  connection  he  has  said  that  freedom  of  in- 
struction in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  implies  instruction 
which  puts  the  learner  in  possession  of  universal  standards  of 
excellence  or  at  least  of  standards  as  nearly  universal,  as  he  can 
at  any  given  stage  of  development  really  make  his  own ;  but 
which  also  puts  him  in  the  way  of  employing  these  standards 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  real  life.  Mr.  Brown  has  here 
set  forth  the  important  doctrine  that  the  liberty  of  an  institu- 
tion, as  of  an  individual,  is  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  law  and 
these  terms  of  law  are  always  to  be  adjusted  to  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  society.  It  is  easily  conceivable,  therefore,  that 
a  state  university  might  fail  to  have  proper  regard  for  public 
sentiment  or  that  it  might  be  enslaved  by  it.  The  true  position 
is  that  the  university  shall  regard  itself  as  set  for  the  develop- 
ment of  society  quite  as  much  as  for  its  conservation.       The 
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public  control  of  the  university  has  doubtless  been  beset  with 
some  delicate  and  difficult  problems,  but  on  the  whole,  there 
has  been  progress  toward  larger  freedom  both  in  research  and 
instruction.  It  is  probably  true  that  many  people  sincerely 
have  regarded  the  state  as  too  little  subject  to  improvement  and 
l\v  that  very  fact  have  been  disposed  to  place  a  limitation  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  university  in  its  teaching. 

In  one  other  great  sphere  of  public  interest,  namely  that 
of  religion,  the  university  has  been  characterized  by  timidity. 
In  the  very  general  and  somewhat  commendable  desire  not  to 
coerce  a  man's  religious  beliefs,  or  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  conscience,  there  has  often  been  an  unwillingness  frankly 
and  in  a  scientific  spirit  to  discuss  the  questions  of  fundamental 
religion.  There  has  been  a  theory  in  the  state  held  by  many 
people  to  the  effect  that  the  state  has  no  interest  whatever  in 
religion.  The  well  nigh  universally  accepted  belief  in  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  has  doubtless  contributed  to  this 
timidity  and  also  to  a  certain  lack  of  interest  in  religion.  It  is 
entirely  true  that  the  state  as  such  is  not  directly  interested  in 
the  sectarian  or  partisan  views  held  concerning  religion.  It 
could  be  said  with  equal  truthfulness  that  there  is  a  lack  of  in- 
terest also  in  the  partisan  views  advocated  concerning  the 
questions  of  economics  and  sociology.  This  is,  however,  an 
entirely  different  question  from  the  state's  interest  in  religion 
or  the  right  of  the  university  to  investigate  in  a  scientific  spirit 
the  problems  of  religion.  Indeed  one  can  hardly  understand 
how  the  general  field  of  sociology  can  be  studied  with  any 
thoroughness  if  the  question  of  religion  is  to  be  entirely  ignored. 
One  can  hardly  understand  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
which  will  permit  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  Pagan 
and  Non-Christian  religions  while  it  denies  the  right  to  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  modern  religions,  especially  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  types.     In  addition  to  these  two  types,  a  good  many 
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forms  of  modern  religious  beliefs  are  entertained  among  the 
people  and  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  any  study  of  these 
problems  would  be  an  interference  with  religious  liberty.  On 
the  other  hand  the  extremely  conservative  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  equally  timid  lest  a  scholarly  study  of  religion  in  any 
of  its  forms  should  prove  disastrous  to  the  security  of  traditional 
beliefs.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  confidence 
that  religion  can  stand  the  test  of  scientific  study  together  with 
a  certain  eagerness  to  maintain  the  propaganda  in  the  interest 
of  certain  forms  of  religious  beliefs. 

It  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  in  the  larger  sphere  which 
the  university  will  occupy  in  the  development  of  society  the 
question  of  religion  will  come  under  scientific  and  scholarly 
study.  The  propriety  of  such  study  in  universities  maintained 
upon  private  foundations  has  never  been  questioned.  The 
timidity  of  the  public,  however,  has  withheld  from  the  State 
University  the  right  to  investigate  and  teach  in  this  important 
sphere  of  learning.  The  time  will  never  come  when  the  state 
will  adopt  a  particular  type  of  theology,  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  come  when  the  students  of  State  Universities 
may  have  a  free  opportunity  under  scholarly  direction  of  study- 
ing one  of  the  important  agencies  in  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  our  civilization.  The  practical  difficulty  here,  of 
course,  is  to  secure  a  teacher  who  can  divest  himself  of  his 
personal  views  and  teach  a  great  subject  in  a  broad  and  catho- 
lic spirit.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem,  however,  by  no  means 
eliminates  it.  The  fact  that  certain  universities  now  undertake 
to  teach  the  Bible  as  literature  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  neither  the  book  nor  its  religion  can  be  entirely  ig- 
nored in  the  life  of  the  scholar.  For  the  university  and  its 
teachers  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indifference,  not  to  say  hos- 
tility, toward  a  great  body  of  literature  or  the  religion  spring- 
ing out  of  it  or  associatetl  witli  it,  i>  tn  assume  the  attitude  of 
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partisanship  in  one  of  the  great  fields  of  human  Hfe.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  a  study  of  Paganism  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Hebrew  religion  was  not  a  form  of  sectarianism 
which  would  lead  to  a  certain  narrowness  of  view  just  as  truly 
as  to  confine  the  study  of  the  department  of  history  to  any  one 
nation  or  to  any  one  period.  The  universality  of  the  university 
will  never  be  realized  until  it  undertakes  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  truth,  whether  it  be  scientific  or  religious.  The  free- 
dom of  the  university  in  this  regard  will  not  be  completely 
realized  until  it  assumes  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
truth  in  all  its  phases. 

Recently  an  Illinois  court  decided  that  the  Bible  was  a 
sectarian  book.  The  court  was  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  sectarianism  attaches  to  men  and  not  to  books  or  things. 
The  decision  itself  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  the  court  in- 
jected its  personal  views  and  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
a  person  and  a  thing.  The  fact  that  a  partisan  use  could  be 
made  of  a  stick  of  wood,  or  a  book,  or  any  other  material 
thing,  is  hardly  justification  for  a  restriction  of  liberty.  The 
real  corrective  should  be  applied  to  the  teacher  who  in  a  parti- 
san manner  makes  use  of  a  book  on  religion,  or  economics,  or 
any  other  subject  under  instruction.  The  opinion  above  re- 
ferred to  would  eliminate  every  text-book  upon  political 
economy  from  our  schools.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
in  the  university's  investigation  and  teaching  of  religion  it  will 
need  to  achieve  its  freedom  here  just  as  in  every  other  sphere. 
We  do  not  forget  the  penalties  visited  upon  men  like  Galileo, 
nor  do  we  forget  the  fallibility  of  courts  as  seen  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Meantime  a  university  will  go  on  about  its  busi- 
ness and  purchase  its  freedom. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  academic  freedom  is  not  very 
closely  concerned  with  the  subjects  that  come  under  considera- 
tion either  in  research  or  in  teaching.     It  is  rather  concerned 
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with  tlie  fundamental  question  whether  a  teacher  can  use  a 
subject  for  the  education  of  students  without  prejudice  to  the 
state  or  without  destruction  to  the  student.  The  hmits,  there- 
fore,  of  the  teacher  in  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  would  seem 
to  be  rather  those  sugg^ested  by  questions  of  courtesy  and  honor 
as  intimated  by  President  Eliot.  They  are  in  a  measure  those 
limitations  that  a  gentleman  would  recognize  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  associates.  The  true  teacher  will  probably  abstain 
from  unnecessary  offense  and  would  not  use  his  official  posi- 
tion for  doing  what  would  be  improper  in  other  relations  of  life. 
He  should  have  a  due  regard  for  the  reputation  and  influence 
of  the  university  which  he  serves.  The  state  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated up  to  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  a  teacher  with  as 
clear  a  definition  as  it  has  been  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen  as  such. 
It  is  a  false  assumption  that  when  God  has  made  a  man  and  the 
university  has  made  a  professor  in  some  way  his  rights  and 
liberty  have  been  restricted  or  that  manhood  and  a  professor- 
ship are  not  on  easy  and  friendly  terms.  The  most  important 
issue  in  civilization  is  the  freedom  of  manhood.  Certainly  no 
state  institution  has  reached  its  maximum  of  efficiency,  if  in 
any  degree  it  supjiresscs  manhood  or  limits  the  opportunity  for 
progress.  It  may  be  perfectly  proper  that  a  party  keep  its  of- 
ficers in  subjection  for  party  ends,  provided  that  the  party  is 
an  organized  agency  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  A  man  may 
be  willing  to  subject  himself  to  a  great  organization  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  welfare.  In  such  service  he  may  achieve  great 
things.  If,  however,  such  achievement  is  impossible  the  service 
of  the  organization  may  be  seriously  questioned.  I  can  not, 
therefore,  understand  how  a  university  organization  in  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  of  the  whole  people,  of  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety, of  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  state,  can  do 
its  best  service  if  men  are  not  free  to  express  the  truth  as  they 
see  it.     President  PTarper  some  years  ago,  under  the  fire  of 
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popular  disapproval,  expressed  himself  upon  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  the  professorship  and  the  attitude  of  the  university 
under  such  circumstances.  Freely  recognizing  that  such  abuses 
were  possible  and  that  differences  of  opinion  might  exist  and 
that  times  might  come  when  the  resignation  of  a  professor 
should  be  promptly  forthcoming,  he  also  gave  expression  to  the 
opinion  that  the  abuse  of  liberty  was  not  so  great  an  evil  as 
its  restriction.  He  also  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that 
professors  who  might  abuse  their  liberties  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  infallible  and  that  perfection  was  not  to  be  expected 
of  them.  Like  men  in  all  others  walks  of  life,  they  have  their 
weaknesses.  He  also  distinguished  between  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  professor  and  that  of  the  university.  Unless 
the  teaching  of  the  professor  is  either  immoral  or  treasonable, 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  his  own  responsibility  at  the  bar 
of  intelligent  opinion  is  a  sufficient  corrective.  The  university 
may  be  justly  held  responsible  for  sustaining  professors.  The 
passing  and  temporary  influence  even  of  erroneous  teaching  is 
probably  a  lesser  evil  than  the  arbitrary  authority  exercised 
in  a  judgment  of  removal  in  response  to  a  somewhat  partisan 
and  passionate  judgment  of  the  people.  President  Van  Hise, 
last  June,  in  an  admirable  address  on  the  Service  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  State  called  attention  to  some  of  the  dangers  that 
interfere  with  academic  freedom.  He  urged  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  research  in  teaching  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
freedom  would  usually  be  granted  in  subjects  looking  toward 
material  ends.  He  also  urged  the  importance  of  not  neglect- 
ing the  people  themselves,  that  is,  their  intellectual,  artistic, 
moral  and  spiritual  development.  He  said  the  capacity  of  a 
State  University  to  make  the  man  himself,  as  a  subject  of  study 
and  advancement,  maintain  a  paramount  position  will  be  the 
crucial  test  of  the  State  University.  If  this  position  be  ac- 
cepted, and  T  doubt  not  that  it  will,  then  the  query  as  to  how 
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man's  highest  development  can  be  secured  and  a  careful  study 
of  man  made  without  investis^ation  of  religion  is  difficult  to 
answer.  The  moral  and  spiritual  interest  of  men  have  always 
been  linked  up  with  the  question  of  religion.  Whether  the 
State  University  shall  be  free  to  do  this  is  a  question  that  in 
my  judgment  the  future  will  debate  with  considerable  earnest- 
ness. President  Eliot,  three  years  ago,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  mode  of  preventing  free  teaching,  quite  as  effective 
as  some  others,  was  the  omission  of  all  teaching  on  certain  sub- 
jects and  the  elimination  of  reading  matter  bearing  on  them. 
Thus  the  supreme  subject  of  theology  has  been  banished  from 
the  State  University  and  from  many  endowed  universities. 
The  selection  of  our  libraries  for  State  Universities  would  be 
an  interesting  commentary  on  the  way  the  subject  of  religion 
has  been  practically  ignored.  The  freedom,  therefore,  that 
academic  men  seem  to  have  sought  has  been  the  freedom  to 
deal  with  scientific,  historical,  economic  and  social  problems 
and  they  have  not  yet  assumed  their  right  under  freedom  to  deal 
with  the  greater  problem  of  religion.  To  be  sure  there  has  been 
great  progress  and  we  are  also  sure  that  complete  freedom  even 
in  limited  spheres  has  not  yet  been  attained.  One  can  under- 
stand why  men  were  somewhat  indififerent  when  we  recall  that 
the  last  generation  had  in  it  a  wave  of  independence  in  which 
professors  sought  to  introduce  the  university  idea  into  all  our 
colleges.  This  idea  assumed  the  complete  freedom  of  students 
and  the  lack  of  any  responsibilit\-  on  the  part  of  professors  for 
either  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  undergraduate.  Of 
course  in  such  a  state  of  mind  the  problems  of  religion  were 
readily  subordinated  to  the  prol)lcms  o\  history,  economics  or 
science.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  revival  of  learning 
which  characterized  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
engrossed  men  chiefly  in  the  problems  of  science.  We  have 
now  passed  the  early  stages  of  that  revival  of  learning  and  have 
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swung  back  to  the  belief  that  the  university  has  some  respon- 
sibiHty  aside  from  the  mere  teaching  of  prescribed  subjects. 
The  idea  of  the  university  and  of  the  university  professor  is 
much  more  comprehensive  and  we  are  coming  to  beheve  that 
every  subject  related  to  or  underlying  the  welfare  of  society 
may  be  a  proper  subject  of  research  and  of  investigation. 
Surely  in  this  development  we  shall  not  overlook  the  great  prob- 
lems of  religion.  The  reply,  therefore,  to  the  topic  assigned 
for  this  paper  would  seem  to  be  that  the  freedom  of  teaching 
in  State  Colleges  and  Universities  is  not  only  expedient  and 
permissible,  but  a  necessity  if  the  university  is  to  reach  its 
highest  service.  Moreover  this  freedom  will  be  exercised  upon 
all  proper  subjects  of  human  inquiry.  The  very  marked  tend- 
ency in  our  day  to  bring  all  professional  education  under  the 
direction  and  inspiration  of  the  university  is  an  indirect  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  position. 


The  President.     The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

President  Baker.  Mr.  President:  I  wish  to  make  just 
one  remark  in  this  connection.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
incidental  discussion  of  the  right  of  a  State  university  to  include 
the  study  of  religion  as  a  part  of  its  academic  freedom.  I  wish 
to  refer  to  an  experience  in  the  University  of  Colorado  when  I 
first  went  there,  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  and  was  enthusiastic 
and  courageous,  perhaps  because  I  was  ignorant. 

We  got  the  leading  denominations  of  the  State  to  unite 
in  a  theological  school  that  should  be  allied  with  the  State 
University.  An  organization  was  formed ;  some  lectures  were 
begun.  The  plan  was  this :  That  the  University  should  offer 
the  first  year's  work,  selected  from  studies  that  would  naturally 
belong  in  the  courses  of  study.  The  second  year  all  the  de- 
nominations were  to  unite  upon  work  that  would  be  regarded 
as  common  and  acceptable  to  all.     The  third  year  they  were 
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to  differentiate;  the  idea  being-  that  civihzation  was  not  yet  far 
enough  advanced  for  them  to  unite  in  common  work  for  the 
third  vear.  I  think  that  there  was  some  chance  of  success  of 
that  organization,  if  the  bottom  had  not  dropped  out  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  in  1893.  I  beHeve  that  in  future  years 
something  of  that  sort  will  yet  be  done. 

I  refer  to  this  in  order  that  you  may  carry  it  in  mind, 
possibly.  I  wish  to  advance  the  proposition — you  will  regard 
it  as  humorous — that  all  theological  study  should  be  confined 
to  the  State  Universities,  and  possibly  may  be  in  futiu'e  years, 
as  is  done  in  Germany. 

President  Purinton.  Mr.  President:  I  think  that 
utterance  is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  academic  freedom  in 
this  body.  I  desire  to  mention  a  matter  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  West  \'irginia.  one  of  our  smaller  institutions 
of  the  State,  that  bears  somewhat  on  this  subject. 

For  seven  years  we  have  been  maintaining,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  a  school  of  methods  for  Sunday  School  workers, 
having  its  sessions  in  connection  with  the  summer  sessions  of 
the  University.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  marvel  to  me  that  there 
has  been  no  complaint,  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere.  The 
people  of  West  \'irginia  have  submitted  to  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  an  agency  of  good  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

President  Patterson.  ]\Ir.  President:  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Thompson.  Indeed,  I  have 
seldom  listened  to  a  paper  that  has  given  me  more  pleasure. 

J  have  given  some  attention  to  these  matters  for  some  years 
past.  They  have  been  forced  upon  me  ;  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  arrived  at  any  well-defined  opinions  that  are  entirely 
satisfactory  to  myself  respecting  freedom  of  teaching  in  uni- 
versities. 
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We  have  in  our  universities,  as  in  our  other  institutions  of 
learning,  a  great  deal  of  very  crude  teaching.  I  have  come  to 
the  conchision  that  a  brilHant  but  erratic  man  is  a  very  danger- 
ous proposition  anywhere  and  especially  in  a  university. 
The  fact  of  his  brilliancy  seems  to  attract  his  students  and 
to  attach  a  degree  of  importance  to  his  expressed  opinions 
out  of  proportion  to  their  deserts.  I  have  in  mind  now  two  or 
three  men  who  are  very  brilliant,  who  have  a  wide  range  of 
scholarship,  who  seem  to  be  equally  at  home  in  half  a  dozen 
different  subjects,  and  who  would  make  distinguished  profes- 
sors in  as  many  different  chairs  in  well-established  and  reputa- 
ble universities.  And  yet,  with  my  experience,  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  induct  any  one  of  them  into  any  chair  in  any  university, 
because  of  his  erratic  character. 

Forty  years  ago,  out  of  the  membership  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  comprising  the  "Forty  Immortals"  whom  public 
opinion  and  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  had  placed  in  the 
Institute  of  France,  there  was  not  one  that  was  a  theist — not 
one.  You  may  go  over  the  list,  and  you  will  find  that  there 
was  not  a  single  man  of  the  forty  that  was- a  theist.  The  fact 
is  that  they  were  all  atheists.  I  do  not  mean  "atheists"  in  any 
offensive  sense  of  the  term ;  but  they  were  all  speculative 
atheists.  And  now  you  will  not  find  a  single  man  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  among  the  forty  who  comprise  the  "Immortals," 
that  is  not  a  theist.  Now,  what  does  that  fact  show?  It  shows 
that  the  trend  of  opinion,  the  consensus  of  opinion,  in  one  gen- 
eration, does  not  possess  necessarily  any  inherent  elements  of 
stability  or  perpetuity  and  that  it  may  be  reversed  within  forty 
years — just  as  happened  in  President  Benton's  case,  as  he  told 
us  this  morning.  He  changed  his  attitude  entirely  in  reference 
to  fraternities  and  sororities  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  If 
he  lives  ten  years  more,  he  may  change  it  again. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  the  utmost  liberty  of  investi- 
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gation  and  of  teaching  ought  to  exist  in  universities,  but  with 
this  necessary  and  essential  limitation :  That  liberty  of  teach- 
ing ought  to  be  confined  to  a  promulgation  of  facts,  and  facts 
alone.  If  any  well-established  fact  be  deduced  from  chemical 
or  physical  or  biological  investigation  and  discovery  in  the 
laboratory,  let  that  be  given  to  the  students,  let  its  indications 
or  its  tendencies  be  what  they  may.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
the  whole  scientific  world  has  been  set  agog,  with  speculation 
in  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  dis- 
covery of  radium.  Well,  no  doubt  a  great  many  of  these  are 
quite  legitimate.  A  great  many  of  them,  possibly,  are  quite 
fantastic.  That  may  or  may  not  be.  That  is  to  be  determined 
by  future  observation  and  experiment  alone.  Any  conclusions 
of  a  premature  character  or  of  a  revolutionary  character  de- 
duced from  experiment  upon  a  single  element  may  be  mislead- 
ing. But  in  the  meantime  communicate  to  your  students  the 
incontestible  facts  that  have  been  gotten  from  the  laboratory, 
and  let  them  make  what  use  of  them  they  will. 

Give  the  student  the  facts.  Let  him  then  construct  his  own 
premises  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  That  is  all  quite 
legitimate.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  you  feel  that  you  are 
authorized  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  deduce  conclusions  of  a 
far-reaching  character,  revolutionary  in  their  nature,  that  upset 
preceding  and  existing  beliefs  that  have  held  their  place  for 
generations,  you  are  going  beyond  the  legitimate  sphere. 
We  lose  nothing,  in  the  end,  by  waiting.  Let  the  utmost  liberty 
of  research  be  provided,  and  let  the  utmost  facilities  for  re- 
search be  provided,  in  the  universities  and  their  laboratories, 
by  men  who  are  able — men  who  are  competent.  When  these 
results  are  gotten,  well  authenticated,  and  established  beyond 
question,  give  them  to  your  students  and  let  them  do  with  them 
what  they  will.  But  I  do  not  think  it  comes  within  the  function 
of  the  professor  to  base  upon  such  facts,  especially  when  they 
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have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  established,  theories  that  may  up- 
set or  unsettle  the  faith  of  anybody. 

We  are,  happily,  still  a  Christian  nation,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  although  the  State  may 
not  teach  theology.  Yet  there  are  Methodists  and  Baptists  and 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  and  Campbellites,  all  of  whom 
are  contributory  to  the  maintenance  of  our  universities,  and  all 
of  whom  would  deprecate  anything  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter being  introduced  into  their  universities  that  would  un- 
settle and  upset  the  faith  of  any.  They  do  not  wish  the  State 
to  pay  for  the  propagation  of  unbelief. 

Let  us  go  slowly.  "To  the  solid  ground  of  Nature  trusts 
the  mind  that  builds  for  aye."  Let  that  be  our  motto.  Do 
not  introduce  into  your  faculties  any  man  who  is  not  largely 
endowed  with  common  sense,  or  who  will  take  advantage  of 
the  position  which  is  given  to  him  to  introduce  any  doctrines 
of  a  revolutionary  character  that  will  upset  or  unsettle  the 
faith  of  anybody. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
paper  of  President  Thompson's? 

President  Schurman.  Mr.  President:  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  hear  only  the  latter  part  of  President  Thomp- 
son's paper.  But  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiments  he 
expressed,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  lucidity  and  force  with 
which  he  presented  them,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  I  thought 
he  safe-guarded  his  conclusions.  I  am  also  generally  very  much 
in  accord  with  the  last  speaker,  for  whom  I  have  and  we  all 
have  great  respect — almost  reverence.  I  am  in  accord  with  a 
great  deal  that  was  said.  I  believe  that  in  making  nomina- 
tions and  appointments  we  cannot,  as  he  says,  think  too  much 
of  character.  Men  of  imperfect  character,  or  men  lacking  in 
sobriety  of  judgment,  men  lacking  good  common  sense,  are 
not  the  sort  of  men  we  ought  to  have  in  our  faculties.     I  think 
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that  is  a  very  important  point  for  iis  to  bear  in  mind.  I  think 
perhaps  we  are  all  in  accord  with  him — I  am,  at  any  rate — in 
his  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
important  place  it  has  occupied  and  is  destined  to  occupy  in 
the  development  of  American  civilization.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  attach  too  much  importance  to  all  these  points.  And  per- 
haps one  might  go  farther  along  that  line  and  say  that  our  col- 
leges and  universities  never  sufficiently  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  moral  and  religious  education,  for  the  reason  that  offi- 
cially and  primarily  they  are  dedicated  to  intellectual  education. 
That  is  their  peculiar  field.  In  occupying  it  they  tend,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  under-estimate  rather  than  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious education.  And  I  think  it  is  very  timely  that  Dr.  Pat- 
terson has  brought  out  all  these  points  in  connection  with  this 
very  able  paper  of  President  Thompson's. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  find  myself  unable  to 
follow  Dr.  Patterson.  Perhaps  in  making  his  point  Dr.  Patter- 
son used  more  emphasis  than  he  would  have  used  had  he  not 
felt  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  But  whether  it  is 
that,  or  whether  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  us 
on  this  point,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  At  any  rate,  there  is  one 
point  in  which  I  am  unable  to  follow  him  with  the  same  con- 
currence and  heartiness  of  appreciation  as  on  all  these  other 
important  matters  to  which  he  has  alluded. 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  so  that  you  may  see  the  point 
of  view  which  I  wish  to  present.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  teacli  mere  facts  anywhere.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  limit  freedom  of  teaching  to  the  presentation  of  the 
facts.  Man  is  a  preceptive  creature,  who  apprehends  facts. 
Pjut  he  is  also  a  rational  creature,  who  interprets  those  facts  by 
means  of  ideas,  principles,  theories,  or  hypotheses.  And  every 
advance  in  scholarship,  every  advance  in  science,  tends  toward 
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the  human  mind  getting  hold  of  some  new  point  of  view  which 
is  called  a  theory  or  a  hypothesis  or  a  principle  or  a  conception. 

I  can  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind  by  reference  to  two 
highly  different  spheres.  If  today  we  have  a  different  view 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  that  which  our  fathers  had,  it  is  not  solely 
because  new  facts  have  swung  into  our  ken,  unknown  to  the 
philologists  and  historians  of  a  previous  generation ;  but  be- 
cause the  creative  minds  of  these  investigators  have  invested 
those  old  facts  with  a  new  rational  significance.  That  is  to 
say,  they  have  thrown  out  new  theories  which  these  facts  sug- 
gest, justify,  and  verify.  I  should  think,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  man  like  Wellhausen  in  Germany  or 
Robertson  Smith  in  Scotland  to  have  done  his  work  in  any 
tolerable  fashion  in  a  German  university  or  a  Scotch  theological 
school  without  presenting,  along  with  the  new  facts,  the  new 
interpretative  theories. 

Mv  second  illustration  is  taken  from  the  other  field  of 
natural  science.  The  man  who  has  made  the  greatest  change 
in  our  modes  of  thinking  is  Darwin.  As  we  know,  Darwin  was 
an  expert  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  How  did  Darwin  do 
his  work?  He  brooded  over  facts  and  the  meaning  of  facts 
for  thirty  years  or  so,  and  then  published  his  results.  He  was, 
I  suppose,  the  closest  and  most  accurate  observer  of  his  time. 
But  that  was  not  all.  He  was  the  greatest  speculator  of  his 
time.  He  started  with  a  theory  that  was  suggested  to  him  in 
reading  Malthus'  doctrine  of  population,  viz :  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  tend  to  limit  population.  As  a  result  of  thirty 
years  of  observation  and  theorizing,  he  came  finally  to  see  how 
that  initial  thought  could  be  used  to  interpret  an  infinite  variety 
of  facts  in  the  biological  world.  Hence,  in  the  life  of  Darwin 
you  will  find  the  saying  that  "Fact-gatherers  are  the  mere  hod- 
men of  science."     Sometimes  he  appreciates  their  work  in  his 
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letters,  at  other  times  he  will  say  he  has  not  much  respect  for 
them.  I  recall  a  passage  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  not  much 
respect  for  a  scientist  who  has  not  got  a  good  dash  of  specula- 
tion in  him.  "For  my  own  part,"  he  says  substantially,  ""I  am 
throwing  out  theories  and  testing  them  by  the  facts  all  the 
time." 

Consequently.  I  cannot  agree  with  our  revered  friend  that 
his  plan  for  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of  professors  is  pos- 
sible. You  have  got  to  give  them  liberty  to  speculate  and 
theorize  as  well  as  to  observe. 

President  P.^ttersgn.  Mr.  President:  Just  a  word. 
Charles  Darwin  was  a  great  philosopher.  He  was  an  un- 
wearying investigator  and  a  very  diligent  collector  of  facts. 
But  I  think  President  Schurman  will  admit  that  the  parallelism 
between  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  plea  for  freedom  of  teaching  in 
colleges  and  universities  is  not  quite  exact.  Darwin  was  not 
a  teacher  in  a  university.  Darwin  addressed  men  of  mature 
years,  who  were  veterans  in  scientific  thought  and  in  investiga- 
tion. He  had  for  his  auditors  such  men  as  John  Tyndall  and 
Thomas  Huxley  and  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and  Charlton 
Sebastian,  and  all  the  distinguished  biologists  of  that  time ;  and 
his  conclusions  and  his  facts  were  addressed  to  an  auditory  of 
that  kind  in  the  main.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  members 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  addressed  himself  to  such  an  auditory  as  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  These  were  not  mere  crude  undergraduates, 
whose  minds  were  being  formed  in  class-rooms,  and  whose 
opinions  were  being  formed  in  class-rooms. 

So  I  hold  that  the  parallelism  is  not  exact  there.  The 
same  is  true  of  Robertson  Smith.  Robertson  Smith  addressed 
himself,  not  to  undergraduates,  in  the  main,  but  to  post- 
graduate students  in  theological  seminaries,  and  to  ministers, 
clergymen,  who  were  old   veterans  in  speculation,  who  were 
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supposed  to  have  a  tolerable  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  re- 
sults of  modern  German  textual  criticism.  His  conclusions 
were  addressed  to  them,  and  they  were  based  upon  facts  real 
or  supposed  which  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusions  that  he 
reached. 

As  illustrative  of  the  statement  that  I  made  some  time  be- 
fore in  connection  with  this  criticism  of  President  Schurman's, 
I  may  mention  this :  The  ablest  men,  and  the  men  most  ad- 
vanced in  thought,  and  the  men  who  are  leaders  in  speculation, 
and  the  men  who  are  prominent  in  schools,  oftentimes  have 
occasion  to  shift  their  ground  and  to  modify  their  previously 
expressed  opinions.  In  no  instance  was  this  more  notable  than 
in  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  regarded  in 
a  certain  sense  as  the  founder  of  a  school.  But  some  of  his 
posthumous  publications  go  to  show  that  he  had  very  mate- 
rially changed  his  beliefs  before  his  death,  and  that  he  was 
coming  back  again — I  will  not  say  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
because  he  drank  in  atheism  from  his  father  from  his  child- 
hood— ^but  he  was  coming  back  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and 
to  the  faith  of  his  countrymen.  He  spoke  of  Christianity  and 
the  fundamentals  of  Christian  belief  and  of  Jesus  Christ  in  an 
altogether  dififerent  and  appreciative  spirit  from  what  he  did 
before — so  much  so  that  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers, 
Leslie  Stephens,  when  these  facts  were  brought  to  his  intelli- 
gence, paced  the  room  back  and  forward  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
unable  to  control  himself,  and  said  that  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
gone  very  far  to  reverse  all  that  he  had  taught  them,  and  all 
that  he  had  taught  to  his  followers  for  half  a  century  in  the 
school  that  he  had  founded. 

Let  us  not  have  any  crude  speculations  on  these  matters. 
If  there  are  well-defined  results  that  have  been  obtained  by 
observation  and  experiment  let  them  find  publicity  through  the 
proper  channels ;  not  through  the  crude,  half-formed  mind  and 
intelligence  and  speculative  opinions  of  the  under-graduate. 
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Do  not  let  us  do  anything,  either  by  direction  or  by  indirec- 
tion, to  poison  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation,  who  are 
to  be  the  leaders  of  men.  the  leaders  of  thought,  and  wlio  are  to 
mould  and  consolidate  the  church  of  the  future,  to  mould  and 
consolidate  the  great  republic,  and  to  build  up  a  rational  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

President  Thompson.  The  hour  is  late,  and  I  presume 
we  want  to  adjourn.  I  simply  want  to  add  one  thing  to  the 
discussion  here :  It  seems  to  me  that  I  probably  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  putting  more  emphasis  upon  the  personal  equation 
and  its  importance  in  all  these  matters.  So  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  do  what  my  distinguished  friend  to  my  right  has  done — 
illustrated  my  point — I  will  try  to  do  so. 

We  have  recently  had  an  election  in  Ohio ;  and  the 
thing  has  gone  so  adversely  to  established  opinions  that  we 
hardly  knew  how  to  recover  ourselves.  One  of  the  cartoonists 
was  generous  enough  to  get  the  historic  long-eared  animal 
in  the  center  of  a  page,  laden  down  with  beautiful  bou- 
quets of  Governors,  Congressmen,  and  members  of  the  State 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  other  trophies 
of  the  election  standing  with  an  anxious  look  on  his  fact, 
knocking  at  the  door  with  Miss  Columbia  just  inside  waiting, 
and  he  saying:  "Now,  if  I  can  only  keep  from  making  an  ass 
of  myself!"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  large  problem  with  the 
scholar  who  is  a  gentleman  by  instinct  and  by  training,  with  all 
his  load  of  learning,  is  the  question  of  not  making  an  ass  of  him- 
self. 

President  Bryan.  Mr.  President,  before  we  adjourn  I 
should  like  to  introduce  Dean  Hoffman,  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  and  ask  that  he  be  given  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  President.  Without  objection,  Dean  Hoffman  is 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
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(At  this,  upon  motion,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 :3o  o'clock 
p.  m.  of  the  same  day.) 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President.  The  first  paper  we  have  on  the  program 
this  afternoon  is  by  President  Hill,  of  Missouri,  on  "Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  Residential  Halls  for  Women  in  Co- 
Educational  Universities." 


Advantages     and    Disadvantages    of    Residential    Halls    for 
Women  in  Co-Educational  Universities. 


Albert  Ross  Hill,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  speak  on  this  subject  with  any  special  knowledge 
or  experience.  The  subject  was  not  my  choice,  but  was  as- 
signed to  me ;  and,  as  I  told  the  Secretary  at  the  time,  I  can 
make  no  contribution,  but  will  try  to  introduce  the  subject  for 
discussion.  Perhaps  the  subject  was  assigned  to  me  because 
we  have  orie  residence  hall  for  women  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  because  it  is  probably  known  to  have  been  the 
source  of  many  difficulties  with  the  State  Legislature. 

Having  in  mind  the  State  institutions,  I  shall  assume  that 
residence  halls  will  not  be  provided  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  income  of  the  institutions.  This  is,  as  I  understand,  a  very 
common  advantage  of  residence  halls  in  the  privately-endowed 
universities  for  men.  But  I  believe  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  will  not  be  likely  to  provide  their  State  universi- 
ties with  that  form  of  endowment.     Nor  are  they  likely  to  be 
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provided  by  the  States  in  order  to  enlarge  the  educational 
plants,  and  to  make  the  universities  more  impressive  in  appear- 
ance. This  motive  probably  operates  to  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent with  the  wealthy  friends  and  alumni  of  the  older  endowed 
institutions — institutions  like  Yale,  for  instance,  with  its  large 
number  of  wealthy  alumni  in  New  York  City.  I  am  told  that 
Yale  alumni  take  some  pride  in  establishing  dormitories  for 
the  sake  of  making  the  institution  look  bigger  and  better. 

There  really  seems,  also,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  provide  living-places  for  students  that  are  mere  living- 
places.  In  the  last  analysis,  rooms  and  board  are  about  as  well 
provided  by  private  enterprise,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  There  do  seem,  however,  to  be  at  least  a  few 
reasons  to  justify  State  provision  of  residence  halls;  and  the 
same  reasons  would  justify  State  universities  in  trying  to  secure 
them  from  either  public  or  private  endowments. 

In  the  first  place,  they  may  make  possible  better  living 
accommodations  than  already  exist  in  the  community — that  is, 
better  in  the  sense  of  more  hygienic,  more  sanitary,  safer,  and 
more  convenient.  Ultimately  these  halls  will  thus  also  tend  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  private  rooming  and 
boarding  houses.  This  has  value  not  only  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  health  and  the  efficiency  of  the  students,  but  upon  their  per- 
sonal habits  and  ideals  of  life  as  well.  Assuming  that  the  uni- 
versities are  to  train,  among  both  men  and  women,  the  social 
leaders  of  the  people,  these  social  leaders  ought  to  know  how 
to  live  themselves. 

Incidentally,  this,  which  I  regard  as  a  real  advantage,  may 
involve  some  few  disadvantages — as,  for  instance,  the  constant 
criticism  that  we  hear  in  our  State,  regarding  our  one  resi- 
dence hall  for  women,  that  we  are  trying  to  make  an  aristo- 
cratic institution  out  of  this  women's  building. 

We  did  endeavor,  in  establishing  that  hall,  to  provide  a 
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better  standard  of  life  among  the  women  than  prevailed  in  the 
private  boarding  houses  and  rooming  houses.  Every  legislature 
since  its  establishment  has  sent  an  investigating  committee  to 
look  into  its  administration,  with  the  assumption  back  of  their 
appointment  that  "Reed  Hall,"  as  it  is  known  (the  women's 
building),  was  an  aristocratic  institution,  and  not  serving  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 

A  second  aim  may  be  to  provide  accommodations  for  stu- 
dents at  less  cost  than  is  possible  under  private  enterprise, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  rent,  and  there  being  no  need  of  se- 
curing interest  on  the  endowment.  This  is  probably  the  ad- 
vantage most  obvious  to  a  legislature  ;  and  most  residence  halls 
at  State  universities  are  probably  provided  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  for  poor  young  men  or  women  to  get  university  educa- 
tion. In  this  connection  there  is,  of  course,  a  decided  advantage, 
but  also  a  disadvantage.  There  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
lower  or  to  keep  low  the  ideas  of  students  about  what  living 
conditions  should  be.  This  was  notably  true  with  us  in  our 
dormitories  for  men  ;  and  T  infer  that  under  similar  conditions 
we  would  have  the  same  situation  confronting  us  with  women. 
The  State  of  Missouri,  years  ago,  established  two  residence 
halls  for  men.  with  a  view  to  making  the  expenses  of  living  as 
low  as  possible ;  and  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  to 
establish  reasonable  standards  of  living  in  these  halls.  We 
have  slowly  improved  the  conditions  of  living,  but  they  are  not 
yet  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  same  legislatures  which  constantly  criticize  us  with 
regard  to  the  women's  building  compliment  the  University  on 
its  excellent  administration  of  the  men's  living  halls,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  students  live  cheaply  there — altogether 
too  cheaply  for  men  that  are  to  occupy  important  positions  after 
leaving  the  institutions. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  that  cheap  dormitories  should 
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have  tliis  disadvantag:e ;  but  they  commonly  do  have  it  in 
practice. 

Another  important  advantage  in  residence  halls,  properly 
conducted,  is  found  in  the  give-and-take  of  social  life  among 
the  students.  This  is  just  as  true  in  the  case  of  women  as  in 
the  case  of  men.  This  brings  with  it  a  larger  and  more  whole- 
some view  of  life  and  greater  responsiveness  to  social  respon- 
sibilities, which  I  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  univer- 
sity to  give.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  university  education  ought 
to  hope  to  give  social  insight  and  a  sense  of  social  responsibili- 
ties ;  and  that  the  dormitory  life  or  residence-hall  life,  properly 
conducted,  will  be  very  helpful  in  bringing  about  that  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "culture"  or  "re- 
finement," but  might  be  better  expressed  in  other  terms. 

Similarly,  and  perhaps  more  important  still,  life  in  properly 
managed  dormitories  places  students  in  contact  with  older  cul- 
tivated persons — an  important  element  in  the  development  of 
this  social  insight  and  the  development  of  character.  This,  I 
take  it.  is  what  most  of  us  would  aim  at  in  establishing  dormi- 
tories for  women — to  put  the  women  students  under  the  guid- 
ance and  helpful  influence  of  older  cultivatcfl  and  intellectually 
well-trained   women. 

Residence  halls  for  women  in  co-educational  institutions 
also  give  opportunity  for  a  more  significant  and  better  control 
of  the  social  life  of  the  women  students  by  the  authorities  of  the 
university.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  women  who  live  in  the 
hall.":,  but  the  adviser  or  dean  of  women  can,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  hall,  establish  standards  of  conduct  for  the 
women  students  living  elsewhere  which  will  be  readily  accepted 
by  them.  I  may  say  that  our  experience  in  Missouri  in  this 
connection  leads  me  to  feel  strongly  that  this  point  is  well 
taken.  The  adviser  of  women  lives  in  the  residence  hall  for 
women,  and    is  the  head  of  that  hall ;  but  she  uses  it  as  a  stand- 
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ard  for  the  life  of  the  women  in  the  sororities  and  also  in  the 
private  rooming  and  boarding  houses. 

The  ideal  dormitory  for  women  at  a  State  university,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  provide  living  conditions  distinctly  better 
than  the  average  in  the  community,  at  a  price  as  low  as  the 
average  price  in  private  houses,  and  would  have  its  own  atmos- 
phere determined  by  the  presence,  as  residents,  of  a  certain 
number  of  cultivated  older  women. 

If  these  brief  remarks  will  help  the  discussion  of  a  topic 
which  some  one  else  has  proposed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
taken  this  time. 


The  President.  I  see  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  discuss 
the  question  further.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  paper  by 
President  Fellows. 


What  Influence  Has  Location  Upon  an  Educational  Institution? 


George  Emory  Fellows,  President  of  the  University  of  Maine. 


I  shall  merely  try  to  present  today  what  facts  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  together  with  my  own  conclusions  drawn  from  ex- 
perience in  both  the  West  and  the  East,  these  conclusions  being 
the  fruit  of  six  years  acquaintance  with  various  colleges  as 
exam.iner  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  from  an  intimate 
study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  older  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  New  England.  So  great  has  been  our  debt  to  the 
latter  and  so  prone  are  we  to  become  mentally  enthralled  by 
revered  traditions  that  it  is  difficult  even  now,  after  we  of  the 
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State  Universities  have  been  forced  to  hew  out  new  methods 
commensurate  with  our  new  necessities,  to  cut  ourselves  ruth- 
lessly  free  from  the  wondrous  past. 

Time  was  when  education  was  purely  the  fortunate  man's 
perquisite  ;  he  was  born  to  it  or  elected  to  it ;  born  to  it  by 
wealth ;  elected  to  it  by  personal  favoritism.  In  our  Colonial 
days  it  was  no  rare  thing  for  a  wealthy  man  to  select  the 
promising  son  of  a  poor  neighbor  and.  in  town  meeting,  register 
publicly  his  vow  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  neighbor  "so  and 
so's"  son,  consecrating  him  to  the  honorable  life  of  a  scholar.* 

Xoadiah  Russell  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1681. 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  "Saybrook  Platform."  The  father  of  Noadiah  was  a 
ship  carpenter.  The  other  sons  were  never  heard  of  although 
probate  and  other  records  show  that  they  existed.  A  search 
through  our  original  town  records  too  often  discloses  the  piteous 
fact  that  out  of  a  large  family  one  carefully  appraised  scion  could 
write  his  name  in  flourishing  letters  while  every  other  member 
must  forever  sign  his  name  with  a  cross.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  our  first  educated  men  formed  a  choice  aristocracy  of  their 
own.  In  those  days  education  was  for  the  elect.  The  selected 
fortunates  became  ministers  and  lawyers. 

Today  education  in  its  largest  and  most  insurgent  sense 
means  first  the  fitting  of  all  our  children  to  get  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  their  greatest  power,  second  the  fitting  of  them  to 
best  enjoy  and  to  most  fully  use  all  their  powers. 

It  is  well  to  consider  at  first  that  not  only  does  modern  life 
in  general  diflfer  greatly  from  that  which  existed  when  our  first 
colleges  were  established,  but  we  must  also  recognize  that  our 
present  social  conditions  are  so  entirely  at  variance  with  those 

*"In  town  meeting:  held  in  1665  Henry  Glover,  of  New  Haven, 
made  public  assertion  of  his  intention  to  furnish  money  for  the 
education  of  one  of  William  Russell's  children,  Noadiah." — New 
Haven  town  records. 
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of  a  mere  quarter  century  ago,  that  what  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory educationally  for  the  earlier  conditions  is  absurdly  in- 
adequate now. 

When  the  chief  purpose  of  higher  education  was  to  provide 
candidates  for  the  ministry  and  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  with  a  dignified  background  of  culture,  gathered  from 
books,  an  institution  might  as  well  have  its  birth  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  in  a  metropolis. 

Many  of  our  greatest  men  who  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  influence  about  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  studied 
at  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Williamstown,  Amherst  or  Charlottes- 
ville when  they  were  more  difficult  of  access  than  now  are  any 
towns  in  Montana,  Oklahoma  or  Arizona.  We  must  con- 
stantly keep  before  our  minds  that  in  earlier  times  the  colleges 
covered  about  the  same  ground  and  served  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  our  present  large  preparatory  schools  and  academies. 
What  we  are  discussing  now  is  the  bearing  of  location  on  col- 
leges and  universities  as  they  are  today  and  as  they  serve  pres- 
ent needs.  The  offering  of  higher  education  free,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  newer  conditions  have  brought  to  college  halls  thousands 
who  in  former  times  would  never  have  considered  the  possi- 
bility. Mothers  are  bending  over  the  washtubs  and  fathers 
pounding  at  the  anvil  for  longer  hours  in  order  to  keep  John 
in  college.  Our  clientele  is  different  as  our  aims  are  dififerent, 
and  out  of  the  new  ambitions  these  new  necessities  and  these 
new  followers  has  sprung  a  different  set  of  critics,  a  different 
class  of  judges,  by  whose  concerted  opinion  we  stand  or  fall  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  We  must  get  the  old  idea  of  the  reverence 
for  the  educator  out  of  our  minds.  Today  the  man  who  edu- 
cates must  study  the  needs  of  his  following.  His  public  wishes 
what  he  has  to  give  and  he  wishes  it  given  as  rapidly  and  as 
concisely  as  possible.  It  is  not  so  much  a  receptive  public  as  it 
is  a  dictatorial  public. 
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While  most  colleges  have  grown  in  numbers  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  marvellous  changes  have  been 
in  those  institutions,  which  provide  directly  for  the  demands  of 
our  intense  and  strenuous  activities  in  commercial  and  industrial 
life.  Indeed  so  obvious  is  this  that  our  fear  of  losing  sight  of 
the  cultural  element  has  placed  on  this  program  today  a  study 
of  the  "^^laintenance  of  Liberal  Arts  courses  in  competition  with 
the  Professional  and  Technical." 

The  increasing  tendency  to  establisli  l)oth  nuinicipal  and 
private  institutions  in  our  large  cities  is  distinctly  worthy  of 
attention.  The  great  college  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Universities  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville.  Toledo  antl  others  are 
illustrative  of  the  municipal  group  while  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Washington  University,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Western  Reserve  are  types  of  a  score  or 
more  on  private  foundations,  some  of  them  quite  recently 
established  and  rapidly  expanding  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  location  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  (a)  the  growth  of  an  institution,  (b)  its  financial  sup- 
port, (c)  the  opportunities  it  offers  to  its  students  for  their 
greatest  intellectual  development,  (d)  the  moral  influences  upon 
them  and  (e)  the  contributions  of  the  institution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  great  success 
has  been  achieved  in  some  one  or  all  of  these  particulars  by 
institutions  located  in  the  wilderness,  village  and  city,  and  in 
spite  of  the  clement  of  chance  which  has  been  paramount  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  hundreds  of  so-called  colleges  and 
universities.  Indeed  when  we  consider  how  comparatively  few 
have  been  located  as  a  result  of  mature  deliberation,  we  wonder 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  great  "God  Chance,"  for  many 
philanthropically  inclined  human  beings  have  poured  out  col- 
leges at  his  shrine,  with  no  regard  for  their  future.  And  yet 
out  of  the  chaotic  impulses  of  a  blind  generosity  much  good 
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has  come.  Of  the  Hmited  number  of  deliberately  placed  insti- 
tutions we  may  mention  as  most  conspicuous  examples  Johns 
Hopkins,  Tulane,  University  of  Chicago  and  that  interesting 
infant  Reed  Institute. 

State  Universities  have  more  often  been  the  victims  of 
accidental  location  or  of  political  compromise.  It  is  not  wide  of 
the  mark  to  say  that  in  all  states  which  support  a  Public  Uni- 
versity, Agricultural  College,  School  of  Mines,  etc.,  politics  and 
local  jealousy  have  been  conspicuous,  as  for  instance  in  New 
Mexico  where  each  corner  of  the  State  insisted  upon  having  an 
institution  wholly  its  own.  Educational  interests  were  so  split 
up  as  to  give  one  town  the  State  University,  another  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  a  third  a  School  of  Mines,  and  then  to 
hand  out  a  fourth  education  slice,  the  idea  of  a  State  Military 
Institute  was  hit  upon.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  has  ex- 
isted in  several  other  states. 

Such  lack  of  forethought  and  careful  planning  for  the 
future  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  State  Institutions 
since  location  is  a  more  important  factor  in  their  welfare  than 
it  can  possibly  be  in  those  privately  endowed.  Whatever  causes 
may  have  contributed  to  the  great  development  of  other  State 
Universities,  much  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  Universities 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Nebraska,  is  certainly  due 
to  their  being  in  the  Capital  city  where  they  are  constantly 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

However,  much  may  be  said  of  the  wonderful  influence  of 
a  few  great  men  coming  from  small  colleges,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  education  is  to  cause  a  general  uplift  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  greater  number  it  reaches,  the  better.  Hence  the 
largest  institutions  are  doing  the  most  good  in  toto.  whatever 
criticisms  we  make  as  to  their  effect  on  individuals. 

According  to  statistics  of  1909,  every  university  save  one 
in  the  United  States  having  2,500  or  more  students  is  in  a  city 
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of  more  than  20,000  population.  This  shows  that  size  and  loca- 
tion are  closely  related.  Of  course  a  poi)ulation  of  20,000  does 
not  make  a  large  city,  but  it  does  very  materially  alter  the  con- 
ditions from  those  existing  in  a  village.* 

We  shall  consider  village  conditions  specifically  a  little 
later. 

Students  passing  the  four  years  of  their  college  life  in  a 
small  town  miss  much  in  their  equipment,  to  face  the  varied 
conditions  they  are  certain  to  meet.  While  many  of  them  may 
practice  professions  in  small  places,  the  greater  number  of  col- 
lege graduates,  first  seek  positions  in  cities  or  if  they  be  techni- 
cal students,  with  great  manufacturing  plants  or  railway  sys- 
tems. 

j\Iy  own  service  has  been  with  two  universities  located  in 
small  places  and  with  one  in  a  large  city.  I  had  in  a  general 
way  thought  of  city  and  country  as  each  offering  both  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  but  as  earnest  students  are  much 
the  same  everywhere  I  have  accepted  the  situation  wherever  I 
have  lived  and  worked  with  all  ni\-  abilities  under  existing  con- 
ditions without  waste  of  energy  in  criticising.  When,  however, 
I  now  analyze  the  various  influences  which  affect  student  life  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  balance  is  nnich  in  favor  of  an  institution 
located  in  a  large  city.  There  is  little  need  now  for  the  under- 
graduate to  be  isolated  from  the  world.  The  great  specialist 
may.  in  his  riper  years  need  and  seek  seclusion  wherein  to  work 
out  his  problems,  but  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  college 
graduate  can  be  impractical  and  unbusiness-like,  and  when  the 
professor  as  a  dreamy  and  absent-minded  dealer  out  of  stereo- 
typed knowledge  is  expected  to  exist.     Today  he  is  gradually 

♦Eight  of  fhe  State  Universities  are  in  the  capitals  of  the 
respective  States,  viz.:  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  Xc'hraska.  Utah  and  Minnesota  (practicallyV  Sixtec-n  of 
the  State  Universities  are  in  cities  of  15,000  to  300,000.  Twenty- 
three  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000. 
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being  forced  into  place  as  one  of  the  hard-headed  world  makers 
and  movers. 

Harvard  and  nearly  all  her  successors,  until  1862,  con- 
templated solely  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  so- 
called  learned  professions.  For  the  past  forty  years  both  the 
older  institutions  and  those  recently  established  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  offering  courses  which  are  to  train  for  the  prac- 
tical things  of  life. 

We  will  pass  over  the  most  obvious  difficulties  which  beset 
the  colleges  in  small  places  ;  the  struggles  of  the  embryo  doctor 
to  get  clinical  material  which  lies  at  hand  in  a  city  ;  the  needs 
of  the  budding  lawyers  to  observe  practice  in  the  courts ;  the 
wish  of  future  aeronauts  and  bridge  builders  and  electricians 
to  be  near  the  center  of  things  for  help  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexities of  mechanical  and  commercial  life ;  the  positive  neces- 
sity of  the  present  day  preacher  to  come  in  contact  with  so- 
ciological organizations  and  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  we 
will  speak  of  agriculture  because  obviously  that  must  be  taught 
in  the  countr_\- !    But  must  it?    We  shall  see. 

Time  has  changed  agriculture  as  it  has  all  other  pursuits. 
Progress  has  put  her  merciless  teeth  into  that  quiet,  plodding 
occupation.  She  has  forced  it  into  line  with  the  other  great 
sciences,  and  this  means  knowledge  of  methods  gained  from 
face  to  face  contact  with  the  greatest  exponents  of  scientific 
farming  of  our  time,  and,  alas,  the  small  country  colleges  can- 
not secure  them.  There  are  not  enough  to  go  around.  The 
agricultural  colleges  in  large  cities,  Minneapolis,  Columbus  and 
others,  absorb  them. 

Something  more  is  needed  tlian  acres  of  land  and  the  isola- 
tion of  the  country  to  produce  u])-to-date  farmers.  The  farmer 
of  today  must  be  scientific  ;  he  must  be  broadly  educated  and  he 
must  have  the  best  commercial  methods  as  part  of  his  equip- 
ment.   We  are  living  in  large  times.    The  "man  with  the  hoe" 
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used  to  be  the  farmer.  Now  the  "man  with  the  hoe"  is  em- 
ployed by  the  farmer. 

There  are  indeed  strong  reasons  why  those  who  intend  to 
pursue  agriculture  as  a  profession  should  pass  the  period  of 
study  in  urban  surroundings.  A  successful  farmer,  as  we  now 
know  him,  cannot  exist  and  have  knowledge  of  country  life  and 
country  conditions  only.  There  is  the  commercial  end  as  well 
as  the  manufacturing  end  in  the  business  of  the  farm.  Igno- 
rance of  this  essential  part  has  been  responsible  for  many  fail- 
ures. Nor  is  there  as  much  danger  as  might  be  supposed  of  the 
country  boy  being  weaned  from  rural  life  by  spending  the 
years  of  his  training  elsewhere.  He  is  as  apt  to  value  the 
country  more  as  he  measures  its  possibilities  in  perspective 
after  personal  contact  with  the  city,  whereas  kept  away  he  is 
likely  to  idealize  city  life,  but  having  an  opportunity  to  observe 
something  of  city  life  he  will  discover  the  probability  that  a 
country  boy  coming  to  the  city  may  in  time  rise  to  be  a  street 
car  conductor  with  no  future,  and  yet  work  longer  hours  than 
the  farmer  independent  in  his  proprietorship. 

Some  of  the  strongest  leaders  in  politics  and  industry  have 
been  compelled  to  earn  money  for  their  expenses  while  pursu- 
ing their  studies.  It  needs  no  citation  of  particulars  to  prove 
that  many  more  opportunities  for  earning  money  are  to  be 
found  in  cities,  than  elsewhere.  Statistics  published  by  Colum- 
bia University  are  illuminating  on  this  very  point. 

The  arrangement  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  with 
shops  whereby  undergraduates  have  steady  employment  dur- 
ing their  courses  of  study  is  indicative  of  what  may  be  done  in 
cities  for  those  in  technical  courses. 

The  city  offers  obvious  advantages  for  graduate  study  in 
its  possession  of  large  libraries,  museums,  academies  of  sciences 
and  other  foundations  of  an  educational  nature,  to  which  the 
students  may  have  access  in  addition  to  such  equipment  as  the 
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University  itself  may  possess.  Harvard,  Columbia,  Chicago 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  to  be  envied  in  this  respect.  George 
Adam  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  really  great  university  can  be  built  up  outside 
of  a  great  city. 

If  the  university  can  serve  a  greater  number  of  people, 
offer  greater  facilities  for  study,  more  opportunities  for  self 
help  in  a  city  than  in  the  country  or  small  village  what  is  there 
remaining  in  favor  of  the  latter,  unless  it  be  that  here  the  moral 
influence  on  the  student  is  better. 

The  responsibilities  of  educators  to  the  student  body  do 
not  end  with  the  giving  of  academic  instruction.  Perhaps  our 
greatest  problem  now  lies  with  the  moral  tendencies  growing 
up  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  I  have  Httle  doubt  that  at 
first  thought,  eight  out  of  ten  persons  if  suddenly  asked, 
"Where  should  an  institution  be  located  to  have  the  best  moral 
influence  on  the  students?"  would  reply,  "In  the  country  or  in 
a  small  town,  away  from  the  evils  of  a  great  city."  Would  they 
reply  the  same  after  careful  consideration  of  known  condi- 
tions? Intemperance,  immorality  and  vice  of  all  kinds  are 
found  anywhere.  The  village  is  not  exempt.  We  must  face 
this  fact  unpalatable  as  it  is.  Dean  Castle,  of  Harvard,  in  a 
recent  article  in  speaking  of  a  freshman  choosing  companions 
says,  "In  all  probability  a  city  with  its  blatant  allurements,  or 
still  worse,  a  small  country  town  with  its  vileness — is  near  at 
hand." 

In  large  communities  vice  is  more  segregated.  To  see  it 
one  must  seek  it.  The  knowledge  of  vice  in  a  small  town  is 
spread  to  every  corner  of  it.  The  very  democracy  of  which  we 
make  so  much  in  small  places  becomes  the  unconscious  agent  in 
scattering  the  knowledge  of  evil.  The  location  of  a  single 
saloon  is  known  by  every  individual.  A  single  immoral  char- 
acter is  pointed  out,  is  discussed  and  is  given  an  undue  prom- 
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inence.  Vice  in  the  small  community  cannot  be  segregated  and 
for  this  very  reason  thrusts  itself  before  the  eyes  of  every  in- 
habitant. Unalloyed  rowdyism  too  often  passes  in  a  small 
town  as  manliness  and  too  many  youths  feel  that  politeness  is 
effeminate. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  a  student  wishes  to  drink,  he  will  do 
it  in  one  place  as  well  as  another.  Possibly  this  is  true,  but  he 
is  greatly  assisted  in  concealing  the  fact  from  the  college 
authorities  by  the  almost  invariable  attitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  small  place  toward  the  student  and  his  relations  with  the 
faculty. 

Everyone  in  the  small  town  knows  that  it  is  a  reflection 
on  his  own  morals  if  there  is  permitted  to  exist  a  place  where 
liquor  is  sold  and  other  places  where  vice  attracts  the  student 
body.  He  is  therefore  prone  to  conceal  any  bad  behavior  on 
the  part  of  a  student  and  helps  him  to  conceal  it  in  order  that 
no  smirch  may  be  found  on  the  village  or  on  himself.  Another 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  is  the  close  interlacing  of  village 
interests,  business,  social  and  religious. 

In  one  small  town,  the  seat  of  a  university  with  which  I  am 
well  acquainted  and  in  a  state  which  has  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  the  sale  of  liquor,  there  existed  a  hotel — so-called 
— owned  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens,  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  one  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Again  and  again  it 
had  been  clearly  proven  that  liquor  was  sold  at  this  place  and 
it  was  also  well  known  that  worse  forms  of  vice  than  the  sale 
of  liquor  occurred  there,  yet  the  owner  of  the  building  and  many 
of  his  neighbors  persistently  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact. 
When  some  particularly  outrageous  disturbance  occurred,  a  lit- 
tle village  talk  would  arise,  then  the  whole  would  blow  over. 
As  a  last  resort,  to  protect  the  students  and  to  rid  the  town  of 
the  nuisance,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  twenty  signatures 
necessary  for  a  prosecution  of  the  owner  of  the  building.     It 
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was  impossible  outside  of  the  faculty  to  obtain  the  necessary 
signatures.  Merchants  refused  to  sign  because  it  might  hurt 
their  business.  Numerous  leading  citizens  approved  the  move 
in  a  general  way,  but  hesitated' to  make  public  their  approval 
because  they  belonged  to  the  same  church  as  the  owner  of  the 
building.  One  man  whose  social,  religious  and  educational 
prominence  in  the  community  should  have  made  him  most  eager 
to  root  out  the  evil,  refused  to  sign  because  he  was  next  door 
neighbor  to  said  owner. 

A  prominent  church  leader  and  one  whose  position  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  should  also  make  him  stand  for  virtue 
in  a  community  warned  the  same  owner,  just  in  time  to  save 
him,  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  prosecute  him.  Mean- 
time the  obnoxious  hotel  was  continuing  its  business  and 
drawing  more  and  more  students  as  patrons.  One  lady,  who 
came  to  visit  her  son,  informed  the  President  that  this  particu- 
lar hotel  was  influencing  many  students  to  drink.  She  had 
ascertained  this  from  a  conference  with  her  son,  who  knew  of 
many  individuals  who  patronized  it,  but  she  positively  refused 
to  give  any  information  which  would  lead  to  definite  action, 
although  her  own  son  was  rapidly  becoming  demoralized. 
Within  five  miles  of  this  same  "hotel,"  but  in  another  village,  is 
a  so-called  '"road  house"  kept  by  a  notorious  woman  whose  un- 
savory character  and  whose  business  is  universally  known  to 
every  student  within  a  few  hours  of  his  matriculation.  Yet  to 
save  the  town  a  few  paltry  dollars  in  support  of  a  "home  for 
the  poor"  a  young  mother  with  several  children  were  placed 
by  town  officials  in  this  house  to  board.  Such  outrages  as  this 
may  be  often  perpetrated  in  larger  places,  but  they  are  not  the 
occurrences  held  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
students  as  examples  of  village  statesmanship. 

Could  such  a  state  of  things  exist  in  a  large  city  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  a  university?    Decidedly  not!    The 
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residents  of  that  part  of  a  city  near  a  large  educational  institu- 
tion usually  (lisplav  a  commendable  communitv  of  interest  to 
protect  their  boys,  but  the  tics  oi  blood,  friendship  or  neighbor- 
liness  between  them  is  never  strong  enough  to  bind  them  to- 
gether to  protect  the  individual  who  is  vicious,  or  the  greedy 
neighbor,  at  the  expense  of  the  student.  There  would  seem  to 
be  in  some  villages  a  total  lack  of  concerted  responsibility  for 
the  morals  of  the  young  people,  who  should  be  sacred  trusts  to 
the  village  as  well  as  to  the  college. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  the  village  toward 
an  educational  foundation  within  its  borders  has  materially 
changed  in  a  score  of  years.  The  institution  formerly  regarded 
as  an  honor  is  now  a  financial  asset.  This  appears  not  alone 
in  the  effort  to  grow  rich  by  robbing  students,  but  in  the  actual 
hampering  of  institutional  policy  by  the  idle  opinion  of  people, 
who  know  little  of  the  real  workings  of  the  college  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  nothing  at  all  of  colleges  elsewhere. 

In  one  place,  and  this  in  the  middle  west,  the  leading  citi- 
zens lined  up  at  the  railway  station  to  inspect  newly  arriving 
professors  whose  future  was  to  be  made  or  marred  by  a  first 
impression.  I  have  in  mind  one  of  these  men,  a  political 
economist,  the  name  of  whom  you  would  all  know  if  I  were 
to  mention  it,  whose  career  in  that  place  was  cut  slmrt  and  whose 
influence  was  ruined  at  the  outset  by  his  expressed  desire  to  rent 
a  house  having  sanitary  conveniences.  He  bad  in  his  family  an 
aged  father  and  mother  and  a  sick  child,  yet  his  wish  for  com- 
fort for  them  expressed  before  he  learned  that  not  a  house  in 
town  contained  such  conveniences  was  to  the  townsmen  evi- 
dence of  an  arrogance  which  must  be  summarily  squelched. 
Fortunately  for  him  his  early  departure  led  to  a  great  apprecia- 
tion of  him  in  a  much  wider  sphere. 

Ill  another  college  town  discontent  festered  in  one  family 
because  a  wholly  unsuitable  maiden  aunt  was  not  appointed  to 
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a  comfortable  salaried  position  in  the  university ;  in  another 
place  because  students  would  not  stay  and  pay  rent  in  a  certain 
ill-kept  and  uncleanly  house.  Such  local  sentiment  was  aroused 
that  a  member  of  this  very  household  was  sent  as  a  lobbyist  to 
the  legislature  with  expenses  paid  by  the  villagers  to  oppose  an 
appropriation  for  a  dormitory  since  its  construction  would  be 
an  injustice  to  those  whose  livelihood  was  gained  by  taking 
roomers. 

In  small  communities  trifles  are  exaggerated  and  become 
cause  for  gossip.  Separation  of  faculty  from  student  body  is 
often  turned  by  this  gossip  from  mere  separation  into  a  condi- 
tion of  active  antagonism.  There  is  so  little  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion outside  of  petty  things  in  a  small  community  that  gossip 
flourishes  as  it  cannot  where  more  important  matters  are  forced 
upon  the  attention.  Where  the  fact  that  "John  Smith  has 
painted  his  barn"  is  so  important  that  it  occupies  a  half  dozen 
lines  in  the  local  paper,  can  you  expect  students  who  have  thrust 
before  them  that  kind  of  reading  and  conversation  to  grow  as 
rapidly  intellectually  and  morally  as  in  places  where  such  trifles 
are  taken  for  granted. 

Without  saying  anything  argumentative  against  a  small 
town,  for  a  State  University,  the  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  in  relating  recent  occurrences  at  the  Universities 
of  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico,  brings  forward  as  a  prime 
cause  of  great  disturbances  in  each  case,  the  gossip  of  a  small 
town. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Edwin  Slosson's  series  of  articles  on  Ameri- 
can Universities,  the  following  sentence  in  his  description  of 
Stanford  University,  "But  seclusion  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
be  conducive  to  scholarly  pursuits,  so  the  students  as  well  as 
the  faculty  of  Stanford  would  be  expected  to  be  more  studious 
than  in  the  suburb  of  a  great  city  and  one  is  naturally  disap- 
pointed to  find  no  appreciable  diflference  in  their  favor." 
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In  pioneer  days  education  was  a  training  in  hardness,  that 
is,  physical  hardness.  From  beginning"  to  end  there  was  noth- 
ing easy  about  it.  Modern  conditions  have  so  changed  the 
wood-sawing,  fire-building,  drift-breaking  pioneer  student  that 
instead  of  doing  disagreeable  duties  cheerfully,  he  wastes  men- 
tal and  nerve  power  kicking  against  conditions  which  impose 
some  mild  physical  hardships  upon  him.  His  whole  mental 
attitude  is  thrown  out  of  focus  by  deprivation.  He  mourns 
over  the  $50,000  grand  stand  which  has  fallen  to  the  lucky 
neighboring  college,  he  blames  the  president  and  faculty  of 
his  Alma  Mater  that  by  some  clever  trick  the  money  did  not 
fall  to  her.  His  mind  is  constantly  diverted  from  what  his 
college  can  give  him.  He  is  not  grateful  for  privileges,  he  de- 
mands them  as  a  right.  This  mental  attitude  impairs  his  inner 
fiber,  hurts  his  receptive  qualities  and  gives  him  a  moral  and 
mental  twist  which  afterwards  must  be  counteracted  by  con- 
tact with  the  indiflferent  world. 

Progress  and  the  huge  train  of  modern  conveniences  which 
have  come  with  it  have  made  a  different  youth  of  him.  He 
pines  to  take  his  exercise  on  a  perfect  athletic  field.  What  can 
be  done  to  stop  his  discontent  and  at  the  same  time  to  toughen 
his  soul  fiber.  Hardness  must  be  exacted  in  some  way.  H  not 
in  muscle — for  as  athletics  go  now  only  the  few  have  the 
privilege  of  such  development — 'then  in  downright  hard  mental 
work,  and  under  conditions  where  weak  moral  standards  must 
bring  instant  and  ruthless  penalty.  Public  opinion  is  a  great 
corrective  to  tender  youth.  Even  though  vice  exist  he  will 
often  pass  out  unscathed  if  he  knows  public  sentiment  is  set 
hard  against  it. 

The  best  place  now  for  modern  universities  is  where  ideas 
are  sprightliest.  equipment  the  most  perfect,  competition  the 
severest  and  public  opinion  the  best  moulded.  If  such  condi- 
tions exist  in  villages  or  small  towns  then  by  all  means  place 
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them  in  villages  or  small  towns,  if  in  well  organized  and  well 
conducted  cities  these  qualities  thrive  hardiest,  then  in  the  city 
should  our  youth  be  placed  for  equipment  and  training. 


The  President  :  I  do  not  want  to  close  discussion  on  this 
question,  which  is  interesting  and  which  can  be  taken  up  later, 
but  the  time  has  come,  and  somewhat  passed,  at  which  we  had 
agreed  to  hear  commissioner  Brown  or  President  Babcock  or 
Mr.  Monahan— those  who  came  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Commissioner  Brown,  will  you  please  take  charge  of  the 
time,  and  distribute  is  as  you  see  fit. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Commissioner  Brown.  Mr.  President:  I  realize  the 
fact  that  the  time  of  this  Association  is  precious ;  and  we  shall 
try  to  be  as  brief  and  direct  as  possible  in  what  we  have  to  say. 
I  understand  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  presen- 
tation of  some  matter  in  which  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  is  interested — that  presentation  to  be  made  by  Profes- 
sor Arnsby.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  right 
into  the  gist  of  what  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  undertaking 
at  this  time  is  to  have  a  concrete  illustration,  such  as  Professor 
Arnsby's  committee  has  been  preparing  for  us.  I  should  like 
first  of  all  to  call  upon  Professor  Arnsljy  for  his  statement — 
Professor  Arnsby,  of  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
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ADDRESS    OF   PROFESSOR    HENRY    PRENTISS    ARNSBY. 


OF  THE  STATE  COLLEGE   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Professor  Arnsbv.  ^Ir.  President:  I  am  under  obliga- 
tions for  this  opportunity  ;  and  I  shall  try  not  to  take  an  undue 
portion  of  your  time. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  has  a  Committee  on  Graduate  StL;dy.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  this  committee  hitherto  has  been  to  conduct  a  graduate 
summer  school  of  agriculture,  of  which  some  of  you  have  know- 
ledge, but  during  the  last  year  it  has  assumed  to  somewhat  en- 
large its  field  of  activity.  Since  the  graduate  summer  school 
is  of  value,  in  our  view  of  it,  chiefly  as  an  inspiration  to  further 
study,  it  has  seemed  to  us  important  to  encourage,  so  far  as  we 
can,  real  post-graduate  study  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  who 
must  take  up  the  future  problems  of  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural science,  both  as  investigators  and  as  teachers.  As  a  first 
step,  it  appeared  desirable  to  ascertain  what  opportunities  for 
graduate  study  in  agriculture  and  the  related  sciences  actually 
exist  in  the  United  States.  I  laving  suggested  this  matter  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
the  very  hearty  co-operation  and  counsel  of  Commissioner 
Brown  :  and  through  his  liureau  some  work  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  presents  itself,  of  course,  is 
that  of  the  institutions  to  be  included  in  such  an  inquiry.  This 
we  have  somewhat  arbitrarily  solved,  tentatively — for  this  is 
all  tentative — Ijy  including  in  the  inquiry  the  institutions  repre- 
sented   in    this   Association,    in    the   Association   of   American 
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Universities,  and  in  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations. 

We  wish  to  include,  not  simply  the  distinctive  agricul- 
tural colleges,  but  also  those  other  institutions  which,  as  we 
believe,  may  offer  graduate  courses  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  future  teacher  or  investigator,  even  though  those 
courses  may  not  be  labeled  "agricultural ;"  and  we  hope,  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  enlist  your  interest. 

To  make  the  situation  perfectly  clear,  I  ought  perhaps  to 
explain  specifically  two  things :  The  first  is  that  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  thus  initiated  has  not  been  in  any  way  directly 
authorized  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations.  It  has  been  undertaken  at  the  initiative 
of  the  committee,  and  on  its  own  responsibility,  so  that  1  do 
not  appear  here  in  any  sense  as  representing  that  Association, 
but  simply  as  presenting  on  behalf  of  this  Committee  this  pro- 
ject which  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  way.  I  should  add, 
also,  that  this  committee  has  not  been  authorized  to  present  the 
matter  to  your  attention.  In  this,  also,  we  are  acting  entirely 
upon  our  own  initiative. 

The  ideal  which  we  have  somewhat  vaguely  and  tentatively 
in  mind — because  we  are  feeling  our  way  in  all  this  matter — 
is  the  preparation  of  a  bulletin  which  shall  give  to  the  young 
man  who  has  a  desire  for  graduate  study  information  as  to 
where  he  may  profitably  pursue  his  specialty ;  to  be  able  to  say 
to  him.  for  example,  "If  you  wish  to  specialize  in  bacteriology 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  you  will  find  favorable  opportunities 
for  it  at  this  and  that  and  the  other  institution."  That  is,  in 
our  thought  of  it,  we  do  not  desire  in  any  sense  to  make  a 
comparison  of  institutions  in  this  publication.  Presumably  any 
report  that  is  made,  if  one  is  made,  will  be  arranged  topically 
rather  than  by  institutions,  and  will  present  the  facilities  for 
study  in  certain  classes  of  subjects.  , 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  do  tliis  effectively  and  in  a 
way  to  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  intending  student,  we  must 
get  at  the  real  nature  of  the  course  of  study. 

I  think  it  will  perhaps  be  safe  to  say  in  this  company  that 
catalogue  statements  usually  require  some  interpretation.  They 
have  been  known  to,  at  least.  Especially  is  that  true,  perhaps, 
in  a  case  of  this  sort.  So  far  as  we  can  foresee,  those  in  charge 
of  the  inquiry — and  that  will  mean  practically  the  Bureau  of 
Education  rather  than  our  committee — will  be  obliged  to  dis- 
criminate more  or  less;  to  select,  perhaps  to  reject.  It  may 
bring  up  a  whole  series  of  delicate  questions.  It  seemed  to  us, 
therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  handle  this  matter  was  to  come 
to  you  gentlemen,  as  representatives  of  these  institutions,  to 
explain  as  frankly  and  clearly  as  we  could  wdiat  we  wanted  to 
do,  and  then  to  ask  your  suggestions  and  co-operation  and  aid. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do ;  that  a  first 
step  toward  promoting  graduate  study  is  to  find  out  where  it 
can  be  pursued  effectively ;  and  we  hope  that  with  your  assist- 
ance and  with  that  of-  other  associations  we  may  be  able  to  get 
at  something  which  will  be  definite  and  of  real  service,  and 
that  institutions  will  not  feel  that  they  are  discriminated  against 
if  certain  courses  mentioned  in  their  catalogues  should  happen 
to  be  left  out  of  this  bulletin.  You  can  sec  the  difficulties  in 
the  way.  We  simply  present  the  whole  situation  to  you  gen- 
tlemen, and  ask  for  your  criticism  and  suggestions  and  co- 
operation so  far  as  you  feel  it  wise  to  give  them. 

I  thank  vou  for  the  time,  Mr.  President. 


Commissioner  Brown.  Mr.  President:  A  number  of 
the  members  of  this  Association  have  from  time  to  time  given 
very  valuable  assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  way 
of  helping  to  make  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
port of  various  extensions  of  the  work  of  that  office.     I  want 
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at  this  time  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  help  that  has  been 
given  in  this  way.  Little  by  little  Congress  has  begun  to  carry 
out  the  plans  that  have  been  projected  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  office.  A  year  ago  they  gave  us  a  specialist 
to  take  editorial  charge  of  the  publications  of  the  office.  This 
past  year  they  gave  us  a  specialist  in  higher  education.  They 
have  also  provided  us  with  a  specialist  to  compile  land-grant 
college  statistics.  And  by  degrees  we  are  getting  in  shape  to 
deal  in  a  somewhat  better  way  with  the  questions  that  come  up 
to  the  office  from  time  to  time. 

As  regards  higher  education,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have 
been  utterly  unsatisfied  with  the  rather  amateurish  way  in  which 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  these  institutions. 
It  is  a  cause  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  report 
that  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  dealing  with  these 
questions  now  in  a  somewhat  more  expert  way.  President 
Rabcock,  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  has  been  appointed 
specialist  in  higher  education,  and  has  already  begun  his  service 
in  that  position.  He  will  have  as  his  right-hand  man,  Mr. 
MonahsLU,  as  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  a  fair  be- 
ginning can  be  made  in  the  more  expert  handling  of  the  ques- 
tions that  come  to  us  relating  to  this  grade  of  education. 

Many  of  you  have  been  interested  in  a  movement  that  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by  the  Sage  Foundation, 
looking  to  a  great  enlargement,  relatively — a  small  enlarge- 
ment actually — in  the  resources  of  the  office ;  that  is,  an  in- 
crease of  $75,000,  in  the  annual  appropriation,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  specialists  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  Those 
who  have  been  interested  in  that  movement  will  be  glad,  I 
think,  to  know  that  already,  before  the  Sage  Foundation  had 
begun,  its  very  helpful  work  for  this  Office,  the  plan  for  equip- 
ing  the  Office  with  competent  specialists  was  under  way ;  and 
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some  of  those  specialists  are  already  at  hand  to  do  such  work  as 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

What  the  work  shall  be  in  the  field  of  higher  education  is 
a  thing  that  must  be  determined  as  we  go  along.  We  shall  have 
to  do  as  Professor  Arnsby  has  said  of  one  part  oi  his  work — 
we  shall  have  to  feel  our  way.  We  think  that  the  things  that 
have  been  done  in  a  tentative  and  provisional  way  can  be  done 
now  in  a  somewhat  more  effective  and  more  professional  way  ; 
and  we  think  that  there  are  certain  directions  in  which  this 
work  can  be  extended  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  i)romise  any  one  definite  thing 
— to  say  that  this  will  be  done  or  that  will  be  done.  We  are 
prepared  to  promise  that  we  shall  use  our  best  endeavors  to  find 
ways  in  which  this  new  work  can  be  made  directly  helpful  to 
the  .institutions  which  \ou  represent.  It  is  hardly  necessary. 
I  think,  to  say  that  this  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
education  office  does  not  look  to  any  sort  of  dominance  of  the 
Federal  office  over  State  institutions.  Far  from  it !  The 
Federal  office  is  seeking  simply  to  make  itself  useful  to  these 
institutions,  upon  which  the  immediate  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion in  their  several  States  must  rest. 

For  a  little  more  definite  statement,  now,  in  regard  to  our 
plans,  so  far  as  we  have  gone — our  plans  that  are  just  in  the 
making — I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Uabcock,  the  specialist  in  higher 
education  ;  and  he  will  undoubtedly  call  upon  Mr.  jMonahan 
for  some  further  statement  in  regard  to  these  plans. 
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ADDRESS  OF  KENDRICK  CHARLES  BABCOCK. 


Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 


Dr.  Babcock.  Gentlemen :  If  I  should  fall  into  the  ram- 
bling mood  of  a  man  talking  to  himself,  you  will  understand 
the  reason,  for  I  am  still,  by  virtue  of  another  office,  a  member 
of  this  body. 

The  creation  of  this  office  of  specialist  raised  a  great  many 
questions.  In  fact,  in  a  way  I  think  Dr.  Brown  has  been  an 
incarnate  question-mark  in  regard  to  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  me.  Certainly  some  of  those  questions  took  shape  at  a 
meeting  of  the  deans  of  graduate  schools  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  at  Charlottesville.  One 
or  two  lines  suggested  there  fell  in  directly  with  the  tentative 
conclusions  which  we  had  arrived  at  in  conference  in  the  office 
of  the  Bureau.  I  venture  to  state  just  what  those  suggestions 
are — not  as  a  promise,  but  as  a  finger  pointing  the  way  for  the 
first  few  steps  of  the  office. 

For  example,  this  conference  of  deans  brought  out  the 
difficulties  which  the  institutions  had  in  finding  out  the  real 
standing  of  the  smaller  institutions  in  the  States  sending  stu- 
dents to  graduate  schools.  It  was  discovered,  also,  that  stu- 
dents were  accustomed  to  work  one  institution  against  the 
other.  Michigan  was  compelled  to  consider  bidding  against 
Chicago  for  the  graduates  for  small  colleges ;  and  the  normal 
schools  were  petitioning  for  higher  and  higher  consideration. 
It  was  suggested  then  that  possibly  one  of  the  early  functions 
of  this  new  office  might  be  to  obtain  from  the  deans  of  graduate 
schools  and  from  the  heads  of  State  universities  a  tentative  list 
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of  the  colleges  from  which  they  were  receiving  students  into 
advanced  standing  or  into  graduate  status,  and  to  send  that 
list  out  to  the  members  of  these  two  associations.  That  list 
would  include,  let  us  say,  a  rating  of  the  schools  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  or  in  the  State  of  Illinois  whose  graduates  would  be 
received  into  the  graduate  schools  of  the  State  universities  and 
advanced  to  candidacy  in  the  graduate  school  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  taking  the  master's  degree  in  a  single  year.  There  would 
be  other  graduates  from  schools  which  might  be  required  to  take 
two  years.  Furthermore,  such  universities  as  Harvard  and 
Columbia  might  also  furnish  lists  of  the  large  number  of  in- 
stitutions from  which  they  have  received  students  in  sufficient 
numbers  into  advanced  standing  or  into  graduate  schools,  to 
enable  them  to  form  definite  opinions  concerning  the  standards 
and  possible  rating  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Bureau  might  undertake,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
heads  of  the  State  universities  and  the  deans  of  the  large  grad- 
uate schools  drawing  their  students  from  many  institutions, 
to  produce  a  tentative  list  during  the  next  few  months,  which 
would  show  how  the  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools 
in  the  diflferent  States  are  regarded  by  those  other  institutions 
to  which  they  are  more  or  less  directly  and  regularly  contribu- 
tor}-. Such  a  list,  obviously,  can  be  only  tentative ;  and  it  may 
possibly  be  the  next  step  for  the  Bureau  to  find  out  by  personal 
conference  and  observation  and  inspection  and  study  the  more 
permanent  rating  which  should  be  given  these  schools. 

That  raises  the  next  question  which  may  possibly  be  given 
helpful  consideration,  viz. :  The  classification  of  colleges  and 
universities.  I  think  anyone  who  studies  the  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau heretofore  published  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  there 
is  only  one  probable  fundamental  notion  back  of  that  list  of  col- 
leges and  universities  ;  it  includes  in  it  all  those  institutions  which 
are  authorized  by  their  States  to  grant  degrees,  from  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Central  High  School  up  to  Harvard  University.  That 
is  not  a  very  satisfactory  classification  for  any  very  practical 
purpose.  Whether  the  Bureau  can  undertake  to  produce  a 
better  classification,  a  real  classification  into  A,  B,  C,  D,  with 
a  rating-  that  shall  be  helpful  to  those  investigating  the  stand- 
ing of  colleges,  remains  to  be  seen.  H  that  is  done  by  the  newly- 
created  office,  certain  things  must  certainly  accompany  the 
doing. 

I  take  the  first  one  to  be  that  the  information  upon  which 
this  classification  shall  be  based  must  be  first-hand.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  part  by  publications,  but  it  nuist  be  somewhat  more 
authoritative  than  that.  It  nuist,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
deliberate  and  independent  and  impartial.  It  should  be  done 
very  slowly,  so  that  when  it  is  done,  this  first-hand  information, 
crystallized  into  a  deliberate  judgment,  shall  commend  itself 
to  all  who  shall  consult  that  list.  And  it  must  also  be  defensible 
against  attack  from  the  friends  of  the  institution  which  is 
not  rated  as  high  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be. 

I  take  it  that  one  great  source  of  strength  in  this  service 
which  the  office  may  hope  to  undertake  will  be  in  the  backing 
of  associations  of  this  sort — the  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties, the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
and  the  local  associations  of  colleges.  Unless,  gentlemen,  we 
can  feel  that  we  have  your  backing  in  this  sort  of  an  investiga- 
tion, we  shall  fail  of  one  of  our  strongest  supports.  Unless 
our  work  shall  commend  itself  to  you  in  this  way — unless  it 
shall  be  done  so  that  it  will  not  need  to  be  done  over  again — I 
almost  venture  to  say  that  it  is  hardly  worth  doing. 

In  that  process — and  if  I  talk  beyond  my  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  you  will  call  me  to  order — we  shall  expect,  of 
course,  to  co-operate  most  cordially  with  the  great  Foundations 
which  already  have  done  so  much  toward  standardizing  and 
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toward  establishing  new  standards  for  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  country.  So.  speaking  personally,  I  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  if  it  should  take  up  this  along  with  other 
lines  of  investigation,  will  so  commend  itself  to  you  that  you 
will  feel  that  it^is  not  merely  doing  a  single  thing,  but  that  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  large  and  permanent  service,  and  that  that 
service  is  for  you  and  for  all  the  colleges  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  the  Bureau  should  be  expected  to  put  at  the  service 
of  any  institution  in  the  country,  for  suggestions,  for  change 
or  improvement,  not  merely  its  information^  not  merely  its 
fund  of  knowledge,  but  the  expert  judgment  of  its  agents,  and 
the  results  of  their  systematic,  sympathetic  inspection  of  institu- 
tions. 

As  I  said,  this  work,  so  done,  so  backed,  may  be  positive 
and  constructive  and  helpful.  And  I  believe  that  I  may  quote 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  number  in  saying  that  the  chief  ad- 
vantage to  the  Associations  and  to  the  Bureau  will  come  from 
doing  this  work  with  insight,  with  frankness,  with  courage,  and 
with  tact. 


Commissioner  Rrown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Monahan  for  a  brief  statement  in  connection  with 
what  he  has  done,  along  with  Professor  Arnsb}-.  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges. 


ADDRESS  BY  ARTHUR  C.  MONAHAN, 


Specialist  in   Land  Grant  College   Statistics,  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Monahan.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  There 
is  very  little  more  that  I  can  say  in  addition  to  what  Dr.  Brown, 
Dr.  Rabcock  and  Dr.  Arnsby,  have  already  said,  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 
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As  I  understand  it,  the  Committee  of  Graduate  Study  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  is  putting  in  accessible  form  the  op- 
portunities for  graduate  work  in  agricuhure  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  the  man  who  is  looking  for  the  opportunity  for  grad- 
uate work,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  con- 
cerned. That  view-point  we  have  kept  in  mind  all  the  time  in 
making  this  investigation.  The  investigation  is  being  made 
from  a  study  of  the  catalogues  published  by  the  institutions, 
supplemented  by  inquiries  and  by  personal  visits  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  can  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  difficulties  that  are 
presented  by  a  study  of  the  catalogues. 

There  are  forty-eight  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Out  of  this  number  there  are  forty-three  that  state  in 
their  catalogues  that  they  are  offering  opportunities  for  gradu- 
ate work.  Out  of  the  forty-three  there  are  twenty-three  that 
make  no  further  statement  in  regard  to  the  actual  courses  that 
are  given,  or  what  the  actual  work  may  be.  There  are  nine 
that  state  in  a  rather  indefinite  way  that  courses  are  offered 
(for  instance)  they  state  that  courses  are  offered  in  animal 
industry  or  agronomy,  or  horticulture  ;  and  there  are  eleven  that 
state  in  considerable  detail  the  courses  that  are  offered.  One 
institution,  for  instance,  lists  sixty-eight  courses  that  are  offered 
for  graduate  work  for  a  master's  degree  in  agriculture  and  the 
very  closely  allied  subjects. 

That  suggests  some  of  the  problems  we  have  got  to  solve 
in  getting  up  this  bulletin.  We  have  got  to  differentiate  in  some 
way  between  the  courses  which  are  actually  given  for  graduate 
work  and  those  which  are  not.  We  have  got  to  determine  in 
some  way  or  other  the  courses  which  are  given  at  the  present 
time,  and  eliminate  from  the  list  the  courses  which  were  printed 
in  catalogues  som.e  years  ago  and  have  never  been  taken  out. 
We  have  got  to  distinguish  in  some  way  or  other  between 
strictly  advanced  courses  and  courses  which  are  also  open  to 
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undergraduate  students,  and  which  are  primarily  undergrad- 
uate courses.  And  there  are  a  number  of  other  questions  of 
like  nature  which  are  more  or  less  delicate  to  handle. 

The  Committee  of  Graduate  Study  has  submitted  to  us  a 
list  of  subjects  on  which  we  are  to  make  special  inquiry.  We 
have  thought  of  sending  out  an  inquiry  to  obtain  from  the  in- 
stitutions a  statement  of  the  actual  work  that  has  been  done, 
including  the  names  of  the  men  who  have  taken  graduate  de- 
grees in  the  past  three,  four  or  five  years,  with  the  particular 
work  for  which  they  received  their  degree,  and,  perhaps,  the 
institution  from  which  they  received  their  first  degree ;  and  at 
the  same  time  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  work  which  is  being 
done  in  the  present  year  in  advanced  courses. 

Our  particular  object,  I  believe,  in  bringing  this  matter 
before  you,  is  to  let  you  know  what  is  being  done,  and  also  to 
obtain  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  getting  this  matter  in  as 
accurate  and  reliable  form  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  it.  I 
think  we  shall  all  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  suggestions  from 
any  of  you  here,  particularly  in  regard  to  methods  of  investiga- 
tion that  we  might  use,  and  in  regard  to  institutions  outside  of 
the  list  of  agricultural  colleges  and  State  universities  and  the 
institutions  represented  in  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities that  are  offering  advanced  work  in  sciences  closely 
allied  to  agriculture. 

Commissioner  Brown.  Mr.  President,  we  wish  to  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  as  to  the  very 
inchoate  plans  upon  which  we  have  entered.  If  such  plans 
as  have  been  sketched  here  can  be  made  useful  and  helpful  to 
the  members  of  this  Association,  I  hope  you  will  call  upon  us 
with  the  utmost  freedom. 


The  President.  We  can  now  return  to  the  program.  The 
first  thing  properly  in  order  is  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Presi- 
dent Fellows.  Does  anyone  wish  to  bring  up  any  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  paper  mentioned  ? 

President  Tillman.  Mr.  President:  Dr.  Fellows  as- 
serted that  one  of  the  reasons  whv  he  favored  an  institution  of 
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learning  in  a  large  city  was  that  a  large  city  offered  opportuni- 
ties for  young  men  to  work  for  money  with  which  to  pay  their 
expenses.  I  know  a  concrete  example  which  would  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Fellows  upon  that  matter. 

In  Little  Rock,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Arkansas,  an 
ambitious  college  advertised  that  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  young  men  could  "find  odd  jobs  about  the  city  with  which 
they  might  earn  money  to  pay  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses. 
A  number  of  young  men  responded.  One  young  man  went  to 
the  President  and  asked  for  a  recommendation  for  a  job.  The 
President  told  him  to  go  down  to  a  certain  restaurant-keeper 
in  town.  The  young  man  did  so.  The  restaurant  keeper  em- 
ployed him.  Pie  was  to  report  for  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  to  wait 
on  the  table.  lie  reported  there.  The  restaurant  keeper  gave 
him  a  white  apron,  and  said:  "You  must  wait  on  this  table." 
Looking  at  six  fellows  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  the  boy 
said:  "What  are  they  doing  here?"  His  employer  replied: 
"Why,  they  are  waiters."  The  boy  said :  "But  they  are  ne- 
groes. If  I  should  go  to  work  here  and  work  with  these  negroes, 
my  sweetheart  would  not  speak  to  me  when  I  go  back  home 
to  Jefferson  County."    Negroes  do  not  live  in  country  towns. 

Another  young  man  reported  at  the  electric  light  plant  of 
the  city.  He  worked  there  two  days.  Then  a  labor-leader  of 
the  city  went  to  the  manager  of  the  plant  and  said :  "That  boy 
is  not  a  member  of  the  labor  union  of  Little  Rock.  If  you  let 
him  work  here  any  more,  your  men  will  go  on  a  strike."  So 
the  boy  was  discharged.  In  small  towns  they  do  not  have  labor 
unions. 

Personally,  I  favor  a  small  place  for  the  location  of  a  State 
university.  Our  institution  is  located  at  Fayetteville — a  town 
of  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  people.  Recently  there  has 
been  an  effort  to  move  the  State  university  from  Fayetteville 
to  Little  Rock.     Little  Rock  is  a  city  of  about  75,000  people. 
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The  location  of  the  university  was  made  years  and  years  ago — 
not  as  a  "job,"  not  as  a  sop  for  that  particular  section  of  coun- 
try ;  but  its  location  was  left  to  the  highest  bidder.'  Fayette- 
ville  and  Washington  County  were  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest  of  the  State,  and  secured  the  prize  by  a  large  donation  of 
land  and  money.  It  has  prospered.  Fayetteville  is  a  clean  town. 
Little  Rock  is  not. 

Dr.  Fellows  says  that  in  large  cities  vice  is  segregated. 
That  is  true.  He  says  that  in  smaller  towns  everybody  knows 
if  there  is  an  immoral  resort,  or  if  there  is  an  immoral  man  or 
woman.  That  is  true.  In  Fayetteville  there  is  not  a  saloon  ; 
there  is  not  a  "speak-easy  ;"  there  is  not  a  "blind  tiger" ;  there 
is  not  even  a  billiard  hall  or  a  pool  room.  It  is  the  pride  of  the 
people  of  that  town  to  see  that  those  things  do  not  exist  there. 
At  Conway,  where  the  State  Normal  School  is  located,  and 
where  there  are  two  denominational  schools,  the  same  condi- 
tion obtains.  Conway  is  only  a  village.  There  is  not  much  to 
distract  the  attention  of  pupils  nowadays  by  the  side-shows, 
as  President  Wilson  calls  them,  that,  as  he  says,  they  are  apt 
to  crowd  out  the  main  circus.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  univer- 
sity doing  college  work  largely  were  located  at  a  large  town 
there  would  be  an  undue  preponderance  of  side-shows.  I  be- 
lieve the  old  Catholic  idea  was  a  good  one — to  locate  the  college 
away  from  the  larger  towns. 

\'ice  camiot  exist  to  any  extent  where  there  is  publicity. 
You  get  publicity  in  a  small  town  ;  you  do  not  get  it  in  the  larger 
places. 

Chancellor  Avery.  ]\Iay  I  say  a  word  or  two  in  partial 
reply  to  President  Tillman,  about  the  opportunities  for  earning 
on  the  part  of  students  in  a  moderately  large  town  ?  I  mention 
this  because  I  have  recently  made  a  statistical  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  University  of  Nebraska  is  located  within  three  blocks 
of  a  postoffice  in  a  city  of  43,671  people,  according  to  the  last 
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censims  rqjoirt,  imside  of  t&ae  dttj  tiinmits,  witti  perlnaps  10,000  more 
reaDdsed  by  troley.  Tlseire  aire  in  tibe  dttj  proper — tins  does  not 
imdhnde  ttie  agrionltarall  pari: — about  1,500  joong  men  and  per- 
baps  1,300  ymss^  women.  I  made  a  sttatistkal  stndy  tdlli  ref- 
erence tsa  Itbe  i,^tx>  jomn^  men  aktne ;  and  I  foctnd  that  tbey 
were  earning-  $ioogCM30  a  jear. 

Tme  PRESiiiSEiNnr.    Is  tbere  any  further  discnsaon  of  tdns 
paper?    If  not  we  wil!  now  have  the  paper  of  President  Kane. 


L-.:.r:f:vv    ;-     .:::■.:•;:..:.:: 2  V^  .:.~  r:::r5.5:::n2.]   a.r>d 


1.4^111  N.ir.r..    N. 


Tht  oolfege  off  lilseirall  arts  rcpineseiralts  the  origimall  Ameri- 
cam  coMlcge.  This  cdDle^  is  the  mraidleiDis  finoaia  wMcb  the  depart- 
mrneinitts  and  schools  ©ff  1^he  unmiveirsifty  have  devdksped.  Ttae  spe- 
ciall  piroMeinnis  ©ff  tihe  colege  off  liheimll  arts  for  this  paper  are  the 
©ffioes  arisiin^  in  tbat  coMege,  as  a  part  off  the  sttattse  mmiversity. 
TBse  piroWleinms  beffore  it,  growing'  omit  off  ttbe  changes  imddemt  to 
dnanging  edmKcaltioiQiall  tbeories  and  pradti<o&,  may  be  oon^demed 
as  ttfciev  effect  ttSne  probBems  in  hand. 

The  mew  irellatBDaii  ©ff  the  cdDlege  of  liberal  arts,  transffbrred 
as  the  mmdleiiiis  or  ceettirall  (O0)Miege  off  idue  state  innmiversitty,  is  the 
meHatnoani  off  ocamTipetittioini  witb  the  other  sdaooDs  ©ff  the  raniversity. 
In  (DQiOBsideiring  this  comnpefittioim,  it  sBnodld  be  remembered  that, 
np  to  the  presemtt  tmnme,  the  dhieff  atltenti(Q»m  in  the  development  of 
scbwDils,  in  ttbe  state  mraiversities,  has  been  «wen  to  the  needs  of 
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the  men  students.  Accordint^^ly.  the  schools  developed  have 
been  schools  for  men  primarily.  Hence  up  to  this  time  the  com- 
petition, among  the  schools  in  the  university,  has  be^n  for  men. 
The  women  students  have  been  virtually  limited  to  the  college 
of  liberal  arts.  They  have  had  little  choice  as  between  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  any  other  school.  Hence  the  competition 
from  the  standpoint  of  liberal  arts,  as  I  say,  has  been  for  men. 

The  first  question  that  arises,  in  the  competition  for  the  en- 
rollment of  men  students,  is  whether  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
has  not  a  serious  handicap  in  the  fact  that  the  women  of  the 
University,  for  reasons  just  mentioned,  are  practically  all  found 
in  tlie  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  growth  of  the  enrollment  of 
women  students  in  the  universities  has  been  rapid  and  almost 
parallel  with  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  men  students.  In 
our  university,  for  example,  the  change  in  the  porportion  of 
women  students  to  men  students,  in  the  university  as  a  whole, 
has  varied  less  than  two  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  from  the  ratio 
of  forty  per  cent,  women  to  sixty  per  cent.  men.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  number  of  schools  in  which  men  alone  are  enrolled, 
with  only  an  occasional  woman,  has  been  increased,  with  the 
result  that  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  men  each  year  have  gone  into 
the  schools  other  than  liberal  arts.  This  means  that  the  pro- 
portion of  women  students  to  men  students  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  is  at  the  present  time  743  women  to  402  men,  or  65 
per  cent,  women  and  35  per  cent.  men.  Of  the  graduating 
classes  the  proportion  of  women  is  still  larger  and  is  increasing. 
In  the  last  four  years  the  proportion  of  women  in  our  graduat- 
ing class  in  liberal  arts  has  increased  from  68  per  cent,  in  1907 
to  78  per  cent,  in  1910. 

.Of  the  31  state  universities,  including  Washington,  whose 
statistics  on  this  point  were  available,  three  are  not  co-edu- 
cational. Of  the  28  co-educational  universities,  15  have  virtu- 
ally 50  per  cent,  or  more  of  women  students  in  the  college  of 
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liberal  arts,  4  more  have  from  47  per  cent,  to  49  per  cent,  of  wo- 
men students,  and  3  more  have  from  40  per  cent,  to  44  per  cent, 
making  22  of  the  28  co-educational  universities  that  have  more 
than  40  per  cent,  women  students  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 
President  Van  Hise,  in  an  address  before  the  collegiate  alum- 
nae in  1907,  on  Educational  Tendencies  in  State  Universities, 
pointed  out  the  tendency  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  to  become 
a  woman's  college. 

The  first  efifect  of  this  situation  is  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  students,  both  women  and  men,  that  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  as  compared  with  the  other  colleges,  is  a 
place  for  women  and  to  create  the  feeling,  that  the  man  who 
wishes  to  enroll  in  that  college  should  explain  his  action.  This 
feeling  has  become  in  our  university  very  prevalent  at  times 
and  at  other  times  less  pronounced.  At  all  times,  however,  I 
think,  this  fact  has  a  definite  influence  in  keeping  men  awa}' 
from  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  in  sending  those,  who  enter,  away  to  the  practical 
or  professional  schools  at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  graduating  class  of  our  college  of  liberal 
arts  has  not  increased  at  all  in  four  years. 

Besides  this  general  imi)ression  that  has  gained  a  certain 
foothold,  that  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  a  woman's  college, 
the  presence  of  women  is  a  further  handicap  to  the  college,  in 
its  competition  for  men,  on  account  of  its  work  being  done  in 
mixed  classes.  The  admission  officers  at  our  university  have 
observed  that  men  consistently  make  an  effort  to  avoid  courses 
where  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  women  students  being  in 
the  majority.     Women  students  manifest  the  same  inclination. 

An  incidental  effect  of  mixed  classes  then  is  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  election  for  both  men  and  women.  It  is  the  common 
experience  that  in  colleges  where  there  is  freedom  of  election 
the  women  tend  strongly  toward  certain  courses  and  subjects, 
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as  langiiag'e,  literature  aiul  history,  while  the  men  elect  more 
from  a  different  class  of  subjects,  for  example,  the  sciences  and 
economics.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  records*  for  ten  years 
(decennial  report)  of  election  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  junior  collcg"e  where  they  do  not  have  mixed  classes'  In 
the  tenth  year,  1901-02,  with  four  courses  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  more  than  two-thirds  (69  per  cent.)  of  the  women 
were  in  the  Ph.B.  course,  a  literary  course.  The  B.  S.  course, 
most  largely  elected  by  the  men,  33.8  per  cent.,  enrolled  only 
13  per  cent,  of  the  women. 

The  preferences  of  men  and  women  in  choosing  courses 
can  be  seen  from  the  general  statistics  of  graduation.  In  1909 
(  Report  U.  S.  Com.  of  Ed.  1909,  p.  861)  in  493  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  among  the  degrees  awarded,  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree, which  in  some  institutions  is  the  only  degree  given,  was 
awarded  to  6.450  men  and  5,361  women,  while  the  B.  S.  degree, 
not  including  engineering,  was  awarded  to  4,632  men  and  to 
only  787  women.  This  shows  a  very  clearly  marked  difference. 
Where  we  have  not  mixed  classes  the  preference  for  subjects 
is  shown  in  the  elections.  With  mixed  classes  when  a  subject 
is  known  to  be  largely  elected  by  women  it  is  for  that  reason 
less  largely  elected  b\'  the  men,  than  it  otherwise  be,  and  vice 
versa. 

Besides  the  mere  fact  of  mixed  classes,  there  are  definite 
reasons  why  the  work  in  mixed  classes  is  not  so  attractive  to 
either  men  or  women.  There  are  certain  subjects,  for  instance 
subjects  of  a  delicate  nature,  that  cannot  be  handled  by  the  in- 
structor with  freedom  before  a  mixed  class.  In  most  subjects 
there  is  not  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  in  a  mixed  class 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  Even  on  the  same  subject,  not  the 
same  phases  of  the  (juestion  would  appeal  to  the  men  as  to  the 
women. 

The  authorities  of  Tufts  College,  in  deciding  to  establish 
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an  independent  college  for  women,  as  the  best  provision  for  wo- 
men in  their  co-educational  plan,  were  influenced,  among  other 
things,  by  the  observation  that  Brown  University,  a  co-edu- 
cational institution,  had  grown  much  less  rapidly  than  Bowdoin, 
or  Williams,  or  Amherst,  all  schools  for  men.  In  eleven  years 
Brown  had  grown  lo  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same  time  Bow- 
doin had  gained  43/^  per  cent.,  Amherst,  45  per  cent,  and 
Williams,  46  per  cent.  Tufts  College,  as  a  whole,  in  the  eleven 
years  gained  51  per  cent.,  but  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  there 
was  a  loss  of  15  per  cent.  A  noticeable  thing  at  Tufts  is  that 
the  loss  in  the  enrollment  of  women  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  men.  namely  15  per  cent.  Without  doubt  this  disinclina- 
tion of  men  to  enter  a  college  where  there  is  a  large  per  cent,  of 
women  has  had  its  effect  in  keeping  men  out  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  in  the  state  universities. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts,  then,  in  its  competition  for  men 
with  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  university,  should 
not  have  the  handicap  of  being  regarded  a  woman's  college 
and  especially  it  should  not  have  the  greater  handicap  of  being 
a  woman's  college.  The  state  universities  are  co-educational 
and  must  so  remain,  for  our  people  believe  in  equal  educational 
advantages  for  men  and  women.  The  doctrine  is  sound.  A 
majority  of  our  people  believe  also  that  it  is  beneficial  for  both 
young  men  and  young  women  to  be  associated  in  their  univer- 
sity life.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  rather  a  simple 
one,  that  of  securing  the  benefits  of  co-education  without  allow- 
ing any  disadvantage  to  come  to  the  school  work.  As  I  have 
seen  it,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question  and  that  is 
in  having  the  young  men  and  young  women  work  in  separate 
sections  in  whatever  departments  the  work  seems  to  be  at  a 
disadvantage  on  account  of  mixed  classes. 

Practically  this  plan  will  be  easiest  to  carry  out  in  the  lower 
classes   where  there  are  many   sections   in   the   same   subject. 
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This  semester,  for  example,  wo  have  seventeen  sections  of 
freshman  rhetoric.  Here  separate  sections  are  easily  providefl 
for.  Here,  too,  fortunately,  separate  sections  are  most  to  be 
desired. 

In  our  University,  the  students  themselves  show  an  unmis- 
takable preference  for  the  principle  of  coordinate  education, 
in  their  debating-  work.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  debating  with 
us  and  inter-university  contests  are  held.  There  are  four  de- 
bating clubs,  two  for  men  and  two  for  women,  three  of  which, 
two  for  men  and  one  for  women,  are  ten  years  old  or  older 
and  all  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Inter-club  contests  are 
held  nearly  every  year,  between  the  best  team  of  women  and 
the  best  team  of  the  men.  Women  have  won  their  places  on 
several  of  the  inter-collegiate  teams. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  judgment  of  all  concerned 
that  these  clubs  as  co-educational  organizations  would  not  last 
one  semester.  It  is  a  favorite  reminiscence  with  the  older  grad- 
uates to  laugh  together  over  the  workings  of  their  old  mixed 
debating  societies. 

Looked  at  from  our  view  point  of  competition  for  men  on 
the  part  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  this  provision  for  sepa- 
rate sections  will  enable  the  instructors  to  adapt  the  work  to 
men  in  their  section.  The  men  will  discuss  the  subjects  in  hand 
as  men  and  they  will  come  to  feel,  as  they  cannot  in  mixed 
classes,  that  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  a  school  for  men  as 
much  as  any  other  college. 

The  women,  in  turn,  will  have  just  as  marked  an  advantage 
in  their  work  in  having  the  work  adapted  to  their  needs  and 
having  illustrations  taken  from  things  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  from  things  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the  work  will  be  increased  just  as  much  for 
the  women  as  it  is  for  the  men. 

The  heads  of  our  departments  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
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have  been  given  authority  to  have  separate  sections  for  men 
and  women  when,  in  their  judgment,  this  plan  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  work  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  expense 
for  separate  sections  would  not  be  unduly  increased.  The  plan 
has  not  been  put  into  general  operation  up  to  this  time.  This 
year  in  the  department  of  English  literature  the  plan  is  com- 
pletely established.  The  account  of  the  workings  of  the  plan 
was  given  in  the  Alumnus,  the  organ  of  the  university  alumni, 
October  22nd,  as  follows : 

"In  order,  especially  to  interest  more  men  in  the  study  of 
English  Literature  and  to  make  them  feel  that  this  work  is  val- 
uable to  and  intended  for  them  quite  as  much  as  for  women,  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  segregate  the  classes.  Girls  do 
not  like  to  go  into  classes  in  which  they  are  outnumbered  four 
or  five  to  one  by  men  and  the  same  feeling  prevails  among  the 
men.  Such  a  disproportion  is  a  disadvantage  from  the  in- 
structor's point  of  view  for  he  cannot  get  the  desired  response 
from  either  sex.  In  the  department  of  English  Literature  the 
classes  have  been  segregated  this  semester  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. 

"In  English  literature,  which  includes  the  history  of  EngT 
lish  literature  and  is  a  required  sophomore  course,  there  are 
tour  sections  for  women  and  two  for  men.  These  classes  for 
men  arc  crowded  so  that  there  might  better  have  been  three 
sections.  The  literature  is  better  adapted  to  the  students  now 
than  when  the  sections  were  not  divided  as  to  sex.  The  ad- 
vanced course  in  Shakespeare  has  twenty  women.  There  was 
one  man  in  it  at  first,  but  he  left,  to  the  relief  of  all  concerned. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  announced  as  exclusively  for  women. 

"There  was  at  first  some  feeling  among  the  women  that 
in  this  segregation  they  were  being  discriminated  against  and 
an  apprehension  that  the  men  would  be  taught  by  the  best  pro- 
fessors and  that  the  girls'  classes  would  be  conducted  by  the 
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instructors,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  sentiment  of  hotli 
men  and  women  now  seems  heartily  favorable  to  the  plan  and 
their  enthusiasm  in  the  work  shows  that  the  move  is  a  good 
one." 

We  have  been  looking  at  this  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  men  students,  because  that  is  the  question  really  involved 
at  this  time,  but  the  interests  of  the  women  students  must  be 
as  fully  considered  as  those  of  the  men.  Tn  this  competition  for 
men,  impartiality  nuist  be  exercised  that  the  stronger  in- 
structors in  the  department  may  not  be  assigned  to  the  sections 
of  men.  This  would  be  a  natural  tendency,  as  the  plan  is  first 
inaugurated,  especially  if  the  thought  of  competition  is  present. 
The  work  of  the  women  students  will  perhaps  for  a  long  time 
to  come  be  largely  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Provision, 
however,  should  be  made,  so  far  as  there  is  demand,  for  spe- 
cial training  for  the  young  women  corresponding  to  the  schools 
and  courses  that  have  been  provided  for  the  men.  This  should 
include  such  courses  as  training  for  teaching,  courses  in  music, 
courses  in  the  fine  arts,  household  economics,  training  as  nurses, 
training  for  clerical  positions,  for  library  work,  and  otlier  lines 
of  special  training  for  which  there  is  a  valid  demand.  This 
plan  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  for  men  in  liberal  arts. 
For  example,  in  the  last  five  years  in  our  training  course  for 
teachers  85  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  have  been  women. 

In  our  state  there  has  been  advocated  very  urgently  at 
times,  and  by  men  of  large  political  influence,  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing our  university  a  school  for  men  and  changing  one  of  our 
state  normal  schools,  the  one  at  Bellingham.  into  a  college  for 
women.  This  suggestion  has  the  advantage  of  the  feeling  that 
our  state,  with  its  three  state  normal  schools,  has  more  normal 
schools  than  are  needed.  This  change,  then,  in  the  minds  of  its 
advocates,  would  solve  two  problems.  Tt  would  meet  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  want  to  do  awav  with  one  of  the  normal 
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schools  and  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  co-education.  It  would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  as  well 
the  people  of  the  community  in  which  the  state  normal  is  at 
present  located.  The  plan  of  separate  sections  then  will  help 
not  alone  in  making  liberal  arts  appeal  to  men,  but  it  will  in  a 
large  degree  do  away  with  the  growing  prejudice  against  co- 
education. It  is  the  w'ay  in  the  larger  schools  to  preserve  co- 
education, at  least  in  its  best'  form. 

Again,  in  its  competition  with  the  other  schools,  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  to  make  the  proper  appeal  to  men,  in  addition  to 
separate  sections,  must  keep  on  its  faculty  men  who,  in  force 
of  character  and  virility,  are  the  equals  of  the  men  on  the  faculty 
of  any  of  the  other  schools.  My  thought  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
is  not  about  women,  however.  It  is  rather  that  in  bringing 
in  men  with  practical  experience  for  work  in  the  practical  and 
professional  schools  and  for  whom,  on  account  of  their  practical 
experience,  good  compensation  must  be  provided,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  having  equally  good  men  in  the 
central  college  of  liberal  arts,  especially  if  we  wish  that  college 
to.  appeal  to  men. 

Further  than  this,  it  is  on  the  average  easier  to  direct  men 
in  the  courses  in  the  practical  and  professional  schools  because 
the  bearing  of  the  work  is  more  immediately  apparent.  Hence 
the  need  of  strong  teachers  is  the  more  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  arrangement  of  having  men  students  in  classes  by 
themselves  and  under  the  direction  of  vigorous,  manly  men 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  ef- 
feminate to  be  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  This  is  the  first 
impression  to  be  removed  to  have  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  university.  The  next  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
organization  of  the  course  of  study. 
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Much  advancement  in  education  has  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  this  progress  many  educational  theories  have 
been  tried  out,  as  for  example  the  free  elective  system.  These 
chang-es  affect  the  college  of  liberal  arts  more  frequently  than 
any  other  college  of  the  university.  Through  the  changes  that 
have  occurred,  affecting  the  college,  the  curriculum  has  been 
allowed  to  become,  in  varying  degrees,  disorganized,  as  com- 
pared with  the  definite  courses  in  engineering,  for  example. 
Many  students,  unfortunately,  in  this  transition  period  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  have  been  half  way  or  more  through  their 
course  before  they  came  to  realize  that  there  were  system  and 
plan  in  the  liberal  arts  course. 

Some  of  the  influences  which  have  lead  to  this  feeling  of 
disorganization  are  easy  to  note.  The  elective  system,  allowed 
in  the  high  schools  and  recognized  by  the  universities,  has 
brought  students  to  the  university  with  fifteen  accepted  units 
for  admission  but  who,  on  reaching  the  university,  have  to  do, 
to  continue  their  work  in  college,  or  wish  to  do,  additional  work 
parallel  to  that  in  the  high  school.  They  may  have  occasion  to 
take  up  beginning  French,  or  beginning  German,  or  the  third 
and  fourth  year  of  Latin,  or  beginning  chemistry,  or  some  other 
one  of  the  subjects  not  specified  as  a  fixed  requirement  for  en- 
trance. This  variety  of  preparation  for  admission,  at  best, 
creates  something  of  the  impression  that  most  any  subject 
admits  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  it  makes  little  difference 
what  it  is.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  engineering  course  where,  for  example,  in  our 
university  12V2  of  the  15  units  for  entrance  are  specified.  We 
may  in  our  colleges  come  later  to  the  plan,  which  would  have 
many  advantages,  of  common  admission  requirements  for  all 
courses.  The  adoption  of  this  plan,  however,  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  an  arrangement  that  will  give  the  student  entering  col- 
lege the  advantage  of  the  sequence  of  his  work. 
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The  student,  then,  who  comes  to  college  and  gains  an  im- 
pression that  the  curriculum  is  unsystematic,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  subjects  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance,  is  likely 
to  have  this  feeling  confirmed  by  dififerent  things  that  he  finds 
after  he  gets  to  college.  There  was  a  certain  eflfect  of  disorgan- 
ization of  the  curriculum  in  the  minds  of  students  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  giving  the  A.  B.  degree  to  graduates  of  any 
and  all  courses  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Of  influence  in 
the  same  direction  is  the  admission  to  junior  standing  of  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  who  have  not  had  the  foundation  work 
on  which  the  liberal  arts  course  is  supposed  to  rest,  and  still 
further  by  the  elective  system  which  was  for  a  time  almost  un- 
restricted in  some  of  the  universities.  This  resulted  disorgani- 
zation has  tended  to  create  an  impression  that  the  only  plan  in 
regard  to  taking  a  course  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  to 
gain  a  given  number  of  credits  for  work  done  in  subjects 
listed  in  the  college  curriculum. 

The  usage  in  regard  to  the  A.  B.  degree  cannot  perhaps  be 
changed  back  to  advantage.  The  admission  to  junior  standing 
of  graduates  of  normal  schools  is  on  the  whole  a  wise  plan  on 
the  part  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  represents  the  right 
spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  in  the  state's  school  system.  It 
has,  however,  disadvantages  for  the  student,  that  should  be  kept 
clear  in  our  minds.  These  students  should  be  admitted,  but 
with  the  proviso,  that  they  complete  a  course  of  specified  sub- 
jects for  graduation.  This  course  should,  so  far  as  practicable, 
give  the  essentials  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  and  be  deter- 
mined by  the  work  that  the  students  had  in  the  normal  school. 

The  chief  work  to  correct  an  impression  of  disorganization 
is  to  limit  the  election  of  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  courses. 
System  should  be  forced  into  any  given  student's  course  by 
these  limitations.  There  should  be  a  given  proportion  of  re- 
quirements and  electives  by  groups  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
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more  years,  to  give  a  good  foundation  training  for  all  subse- 
quent work,  and  when  the  major  department  is  elected,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  requirements  for  the  major  and 
subordinate  subject  should  be  such  as  to  give  system  and 
strength  to  the  two  years'  work.  A  sufficient  amount  of  elec- 
tion can  be  given  to  recognize  the  tastes  of  individuals,  at  the 
same  time  with  direction  and  restrictions  enough  to  give  pur- 
pose and  system  and  strength  to  the  course  taken  by  any  stu- 
dent. 

The  grading  of  the  work  and  the  designation  of  the  class 
of  students  for  which  courses  are  planned  help  to  remove  the 
chance  for  the  impression  that  the  curriculum  was  made  up  of 
a  job  lot  of  courses,  in  no  particular  order.  And  it  would  also 
have  another  distinct  virtue,  which  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
must  guard,  and  that  is  of  preserving  a  proper  degree  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  work.  There  has  been  more  danger  of  the  work 
in  liberal  arts  not  being  sufficiently  difficult  than  there  has  been 
in  the  practical  courses.  The  number  of  courses  easy  for  the 
student,  in  the  average  college  of  liberal  arts  with  the  elective 
system,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  creating  an  impression 
that  the  college  of  liberal  arts  was  not  a  place  for  strong  men 
who  were  taking  their  university  work  seriously.  That  a  large 
number  of  college  men  are  not  taking  their  school  work  ser- 
iously enough  and  that  the  elective  system  enables  such  men 
to  reduce  their  hours  of  study  is  shown  forcefully  by  Mr. 
Arthur  \\".  Page  in  The  World's  Work  for  September  1910 
in  the  article.  Are  The  Colleges  Doing  Their  Job? 

Another  element  of  confusion  and  an  influence  that  has 
helped  to  relieve  the  student  from  the  necessities  of  systematic 
study  is  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  the  graduate  school 
with  undergraduates  and  especially  with  the  lower  classmen. 
With  many  an  instructor  the  usage  of  the  graduate  school  has 
had  more  to  do  with  determining  the  methods  used  with  the 
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undergraduates  than  have  the  needs  of  the  undergraduates.  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  lecture  method  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion with  freshmen  and  sophomores.  I  believe  that  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  should  in  all  their  work  have  a  textbook 
furnish  them  the  outline  of  the  course  in  which  lectures  are 
given  in  a  lecture  course.  Collateral  reading  should  be  as- 
signed in  accordance  with  a  well  organized  plan  and  the  stu- 
dents should  be  held  to  a  definite  accounting  for  the  reading 
assigned.  I  think  that  the  practice  is  not  uncommon  of  making 
a  big  assignment  of  outside  reading  with  the  thought  simply 
of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  not  of  the  student,  or  with 
the  hope  that  with  a  big  assignment  the  student  who  reads  even 
a  small  portion  of  the  work  will  get  a  pretty  fair  amount  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  in  hand.  I  am  speaking  in  the  interest 
of  two  essential  points.  One  is  that  the  outline  of  the  work  must 
be  kept  simple  enough  not  to  confuse  the  freshman  or  sopho- 
more, and  the  other  is  that  the  method  with  every  subject  must 
be  such  that  the  instructor  has  assurance  all  the  time  that  the 
freshman  or  the  sophomore  is  working  and  is  working  system- 
atically. The  severe  examination  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
does  not  meet  the  case,  as  some  of  our  best  teachers  think,  al- 
though it  helps.  The  poorer  student  may  loaf  through  the 
semester  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  be  "flunked"  out  by  the 
severe  examination.  The  bright  student  may  loaf  through  the 
semester  and  pass  the  severe  examination,  perchance  "by  the 
skin  of  his  teeth."  But  the  point  is  that  both  may  be  loafing 
during  the  semester.  For  his  own  salvation  the  freshman  and 
the  sophomore  must  work.  It  must  not  be  assumed  through  a 
confusion  of  methods  that  the  freshman  or  the  sophomore  will 
have  the  same  incentives  to  hard  and  consistent  work  as  the 
post-graduate.  A  freshman  is  distinctively  an  undergraduate, 
one  step  removed  from  the  high  school,  and  he  must  be  led  up 
to  the  scholarly  attitude  of  mind  through  a  rather  long,  care- 
fully planned  course  of  gradually  increasing  independence. 
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All  of  these  influences,  then,  that  have  tended  to  disorganize 
the  Hberal  arts  course  and  break  down  its  identity  as  an  integral 
force,  carefully  planned  for  a  given  purpose,  can  be  offset  or 
removed.  Xot  alone  must  the  integrity  of  the  course  and  its 
purpose  be  preserved  but  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  course 
must  be  kept  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  instructors  first  and,  in 
turn,  of  the  students,  if  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  to  keep 
what  logically  belongs  to  it,  in  the  competition  with  the  other 
schools  of  the  university. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  traditional 
liberal  arts  course,  namely,  broad,  general  culture,  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  for  some  time  past,  being  endangered  by  our  spe- 
cialization. Specialization  is  the  strength  of  the  advanced  work 
but  for  the  general  training  it  must  be  balanced.  It  has  been 
said  with  general  approval  that  the  college  course  should  enable 
one  "to  know  something  about  everything  and  everything 
about  some  thing."  The  college  of  liberal  arts  fails  in  the  first 
part  of  this  purpose  in  most  institutions.  Although  the  course 
of  study  may  be  arranged  so  that  the  student  is  introduced  into 
all  the  great  divisions  of  learning,  the  work  in  practically  all  of 
the  departments  is  planned  with  a  view  to  the  student  who  is 
going  to  specialize  in  the  given  department.  Little  or  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  general  student.  The  feeling  of  the 
average  instructor,  highly  specialized  in  his  training,  is  that 
the  general  student  who  comes  into  the  department  simply  for 
a  general  survey  of  its  work  is  hardly  worth  serious  attention. 
In  spite  of  all  the  effort  that  we  have  made  in  our  university, 
it  is  hardly  practical  yet  for  a  student  to  get  a  liberal  education 
in  our  college  of  liberal  arts.  I  believe  it  is  the  same  in  most 
of  the  universities.  There  are  happily  some  exceptions.  This 
should  be  overcome  by  providing  a  course  in  the  standard  de- 
partments for  the  general  student  majoring  in  another  depart- 
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ment  who  has  but  a  year,  or  possibly  one  semester,  to  spend 
in  the  department.  A  course  should  be  provided  that  would 
give  such  a  student  a  survey  of  the  field  of  a  department  in  a 
semester. 

Of  like  importance  is  it  that  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  be  not  confused  with  those  of  any  other 
school.  The  purpose  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  complete  living,  to  fit  him  for  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  man.  It  is  not  its  purpose  to  give  him  the 
technical  preparation  for  a  specific  vocation.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  developing  his  best  powers  and  in  training  his  faculties 
he  is  getting  the  best  possible  training  for  a  given  line  of  work. 
That  ultimately  is  likely  to  be  true.  But  important  as  this  skill 
is  for  a  given  line  of  work,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  to  do  that  part  of  the  training  work. 

*  It  may  be  best  under  given  circumstances  to  do  some  prac- 
tical training  for  a  vocation  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The 
practical  courses  naturally  develop  there.  It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, when  this  question  has  to  be  considered,  that  as  school 
officials  we  keep  the  distinction  perfectly  clear  whether  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  we  are  furnishing  liberal  arts  work,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  developing  in  a  portion  of  the  course 
vocational  and  practical  training. 

Some  of  our  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  for  example,  are 
having  their  plans  modified  or  almost  determined  by  their  work- 
as  teachers'  colleges.  In  our  university,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  taking  our  normal  diploma,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  state 
teacher's  certificate,  has  not  in  the  last  five  years  been  less  than 
half  of  the  class.  In  the  last  class,  1910,  out  of  in  graduates 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  56  received  the  normal  diploma.  A 
student  to  gain  our  normal  diploma  must  have  earned  at  the 
same  time  or  previously  the  bachelor's  degree.     Many  of  the 
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members  of  our  faculty  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  appreciate 
that  we  are  confusing  somewhat  the  work  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  the  work  of  a  teachers'  college.  In  many  es- 
sentials the  two  kinds  of  work  are  different.  To  mention  one  of 
the  more  tangible  differences  we  might  note  that  the  student 
who  does  the  required  work  of  our  college  course,  specified  for 
all  students,  who  meets  the  requirements  of  his  major  and  minor 
subject,  who  does  the  required  quantity  of  work  in  the  subjects 
in  which  he  wishes  to  be  recommended  to  teach  in  the  high 
school,  and  who  takes  the  required  amount  of  professional 
training  in  the  department  of  education,  has  his  schedule  full 
so  that  there  is  no  room  for  election  or  general  training.  His 
whole  course  has  been  determined  by  his  vocation,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  difference  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  work  is  done. 

The  confusion  between  the  work  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  that  which  is  really  the  work  of  a  teachers'  college  is 
more  likely  to  develop  than  between  the  liberal  arts  work  and 
any  of  the  other  lines  of  practical  or  vocational  work.  The 
distinction  should  be  made,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  justify,  the  professional 
part  of  the  preparation  should  be  recognized  as  such  and  done 
in  part  at  least  after  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  This 
plan  is  followed  at  the  University  of  California  and  some  of  the 
other  universities  and  is  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  both  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  teachers'  training  work.  In  our  university, 
up  to  this  time,  in  amount  of  work  only  four  extra  hours  are 
required  of  the  recipient  of  the  bachelor's  degree  for  taking  the 
normal  diploma.  Twelve  hours  of  the  professional  training  are 
required,  but  eight  of  these  hours  may  count  as  electives  in  the 
bachelor  course. 

The  teachers'  training  course  is  simply  an  example  that 
illustrates  the  relation  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  to  the  prac- 
tical or  vocational  courses.     In  choosing  his  major  subject  and 
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to  some  extent  his  electives,  the  student  may  very  well  have  in 
mind  his  later  training  for  his  vocation.  The  liberal  arts  work 
will  form  the  best  possible  foundation  for  the  vocational  train- 
ing-. But  the  two  kinds  of  training  must  not  be  confused  in  our 
minds.  The  claims  for  the  practical  training  are  sound.  The 
students  should  have  his  practical  training  before  he  takes  up 
his  vocation.  Circumstances  may  necessitate  his  taking  up  a 
vocational  training  before  the  completion  of  liberal  arts  work. 
In  that  case  he  should  be  given  the  best  training  possible  in  the 
time  he  has  in  liberal  arts,  but  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds 
of  training  should  be  kept  clear. 

The  position  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  then,  will  be 
strengthened  by  preserving,  in  this  way,  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, by  keeping  its  purposes  clear,  and  by  keeping  its 
relation  to  other  kinds  of  work  and  other  schools  clearly  defined. 
The  policy  should  go  further  than  this  and  take  the  aggressive. 
The  college  of  liberal  arts  has  a  direct  part  to  play,  and  a  very 
important  part,  in  the  work  of  this  day  and  age,  with  its  pro- 
nounced characteristics. 

This  is  peculiarly  a  materialistic  and  practical  age.  The 
demand  for  preparation  for  a  vocation  is  strong.  The  college 
of  liberal  arts,  to  render  its  most  efifective  service  and  to  appeal 
to  men  in  the  midst  of  the  other  colleges,  must  connect  with 
life.  The  bearing  of  its  courses  as  the  broad  foundation  for 
vocational  training  should  be  kept  clear  at  many  points.  The 
relation  may  well  be  kept  clear,  for  examples,  of  the  work  in 
English  to  a  department  of  journalism  or  a  literary  career  or 
to  public  speaking,  of  the  work  in  economics  to  a  department 
of  commerce,  of  the  work  in  geology  to  the  department  of 
mining,  of  the  work  in  chemistry  to  industrial  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  of  the  work  in  botany  and  zoology  to  economic 
botany  and  zoology,  of  the  work  in  mathematics  to  engineering, 
of  the  work  in  German,  French  and  Spanish  to  international 
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diplomacy  or  foreign  commerce,  of  the  relation  of  history  and 
political  science  to  law  and  legislation  and  the  relation  of  the 
department  of  physics  to  electrical  engineering.  This  relation 
of  the  arts  work  makes  its  appeal  to  men.  It  tends  to  give  the 
college  its  proper  place  with  strong  students,  as  the  central 
college  of  the  university.  All  the  strong  students,  regardless  of 
vocation,  need  the  liberal  arts  training  as  men.  From  the  vo- 
cational standpoint  they  need  the  liberal  arts  training  as  the 
broad  foundation  to  prepare  for  the  greatest  ultimate  growth  in 
their  vocation  of  wliich  they  are  capable. 

All  of  these  vocations,  suggested  in  the  list  just  given,  are 
worthy  of  special  preparation  beyond  the  arts  course.  The 
supply  of  trained  men  is  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  better  and 
longer  training  than  in  the  past.  The  work  in  the  vocations 
is  becoming  more  complex  and  of  a  higher  order  so  that  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  it  will  profit  a  man,  strictly  in  a  business  way, 
to  have  the  best  training  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Much  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions to  the  professional  courses.  The  relation  of  the  liberal 
arts  work  to  these  courses  is  clearer  and  so  has  made  a  stronger 
appeal  to  men.  Our  Association  was  right  in  setting  the  stand- 
ard of  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools 
as  high  as  was  fair  to  the  general  student.  This  standard  is 
set  at  two  years  of  liberal  arts  work  as  the  minimum.  Every 
eff'ort  should  be  made  to  show  the  value  of  the  arts  courses  as 
a  foundation  for  the  professional  training  so  that  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  professional  students  may  see  the  advantage  of 
completing  the  arts  course  before  entering  upon  their  profes- 
sional training. 

The  combiiiation  courses  have  this  same  point  in  mind  in 
making  certain  concessions  to  the  professional  student  who 
must  take  advantage  of  the  short  cut  and  at  the  same  time 
give  him  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  essentials  of  the  arts  course 
as  a  foundation  for  his  professional  training. 
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As  the  competition  grows  stronger  in  the  standard  pro- 
fessions, men  going  into  the  professions  should  come  more  and 
more  to  see  the  need  of  taking  advantage  of  the  general  prep- 
aration represented  by  the  combination  of  the  courses.  Many 
of  them  also  should  see  the  still  greater  advantage  of  having 
the  complete  liberal  arts  course.  This  is  the  line  of  develop- 
ment that  is  to  fix  the  place  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  toward 
the  professional  schools,  as  a  real  central  college  and  not  as  a 
competitor. 

A  great  service  is  being  rendered  to  education  by  the  policy 
of  a  few  of  our  leading  universities  in  putting  the  professional 
school  on  a  strictly  graduate  basis.  The  same  policy  is  now 
established  in  one  notable  instance  with  reference  to  the  school 
of  engineering.  So  far  as  the  question  in  hand  is  concerned, 
this  policy  greatly  strengthens  the  position  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts,  through  its  relation  to  the  professional  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

Furthermore,  the  men  in  our  colleges  of  liberal  arts  should 
make  more  and  more  clear  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  work 
of  their  departments,  by  still  more  extended  service  rendered 
directly  to  the  public.  This  will  do  much  toward  securing  the 
support  of  the  public  and,  in  turn,  it  will  make  its  appeal  to 
students  in  the  competition  with  the  other  colleges. 

In  our  university  we  have  seven  lines  of  work  in  which  our 
men  are  co-operating  with  state  officials  in  doing  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state.  Four  of  these  lines,  including  the 
work  of  the  state  geologist  and  a  state  botanist,  are  directed 
by  liberal  arts  men  and  two  by  the  president  of  the  university 
ex  officio.  In  the  same  way  there  are  fourteen  lines  of  work 
carried  on  in  co-operation  with  federal  departments.  Six  of 
these  lines  of  work  are  carried  on  by  liberal  arts  men.  There 
are  three  lines  of  work  directed  by  departments  to  give  service 
directly  to  the  community  at  large.    Two  of  these  are  in  liberal 
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arts  departments,  a  bureau  of  testing  in  the  department  of 
physics  and  the  psychological  clinic  conducted  jointly  by  the 
departments  of  psychology  and  education.  These  are  not  all 
the  lines  of  such  work  with  us  in  liberal  arts.  There  are  many 
more  still  in  some  of  the  older  imiversities.  This  service  to  the 
public  does  a  service  to  the  college  in  turn  in  showing  its  prac- 
tical usefulness. 

With  the  impression  removed  that  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  is  a  woman's  college,  with  virile  instructors,  with  the 
identity  of  the  college  and  its  courses  preserved,  with  its  pur- 
pose kept  clear,  with  its  relations  to  the  other  schools  and  to 
practical  work  defined,  its  position  as  the  central  college  will 
be  secure  and  its  service  to  education  and  to  men  increased. 


The  President.  The  program  calls  for  discussion  on  this 
paper  by  three  members — five  minutes  discussion  each.  Presi- 
dent Thompson's  name  is  first  on  the  list. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President:  Manifestly  no 
one  can  discuss  this  paper  intelligently  without  having  a  little 
more  tima  to  hear  it  than  we  have  heard  it  here  this  after- 
noon. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  paper  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
detailed  statements  on  which  the  theories  of  the  paper  are  based. 
In  the  second  place,  I  am  wholly  unfit  to  discuss  the  general 
question  which  is  before  this  Association,  and  I  know  not  why 
I  was  assigned  to  it.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  at- 
titude of  American  education  as  regards  the  college  of  liberal 
arts.  For  that  reason,  I  suppose,  I  am  unfit.  I  believe  that 
the  most  abusive  language  that  America  has  heard  concerning 
the  college  of  lil>cral  arts  has  come  from  the  professors,  and  not 
from  the  students.  I  think  we  are  assuming  too  much  on  this 
whole  proposition.  I  think  we  are  assuming  too  much  when 
we  assume  that  the  college  of  liberal  arts  lacks  appreciation. 
In  the  next  place,  I  think  we  are  assuming  too  much  when  we 
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assume  that  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  the  central  college,  as 
set  forth  in  the  language  of  this  paper. 

The  development  of  education  has  developed  types  of  edu- 
cation like  agriculture,  engineering,  and  others.  The  college 
of  liberal  arts  has  as  many  students  as  it  ever  had.  It  is  making 
its  place  and  holding  it.  The  concessions  that  have  been  made 
by  educators  in  order  to  throw  out  a  little  bait  to  the  students, 
it  seems  to  me,  have  been  as  their  own  discount  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  rather  than  anything  else.  I  have  no  notion  that 
all  our  vocational  or  industrial  or  technical  education  will  ever 
be  founded  upon  the  liberal  arts  degree.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  time  enough  in  American  life  to  extend  education  over  so 
long  a  time.  So  I  feel  that  at  that  point  I  am  out  of  touch  with 
current  events. 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women  in  the  college  of  arts  is 
not  a  scarecrow.  It  is  substantially  equal.  Naturally,  the  Lord 
made  the  sexes,  about  equal  in  numbers.  What  are  we  making 
a  fuss  about?  It  is  so  at  the  institution  where  I  serve.  If  we 
are  adopting  the  theory  of  co-education,  why  not  let  that  matter 
take  care  of  itself  just  in  that  way?  I  am  quite  in  accord  with 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  segregation  that  comes  about  in  such 
an  institution  as  suggested  here  by  President  Kane.  But  that 
is  not  forcing  an  issue.  It  is  simply  recognizing  a  condition, 
with  all  parties  consenting. 

So  I  feel  that  the  great  development  in  numbers  of  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tional facilities  have  been  widened.  If  we  had  never  developed 
colleges  of  agriculture,  if  we  had  never  developed  colleges  of 
engineering,  if  we  had  never  developed  these  other  things,  then 
the  college  of  arts  would  have  been  the  whole  proposition.  It 
would  still  have  been  educating  a  respectable  minority  of  the 
people,  as  it  will  continue  to  do  through  all  time.  But  when  we 
decided  that  education  should  be  broader  in  its  outlook,  at  that 
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moment  we  decided  that  a  great  many  people  would  not  take 
what  we  call  a  liberal  education. 

There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who  can  take 
with  great  profit  to  civilization  a  vocational  education,  who 
could  not  take  a  liberal  education — whose  time  would  be  wasted 
in  the  attempt.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  futile  for  us,  as  educators, 
to  undertake  to  assume  that  the  college  of  liberal  arts  must  be 
the  foundation  of  these  other  types  of  education.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  parallelism,  and  not  a  question  of  foundation,  as  it 
seems  to  me. 

Upon  the  general  theme  of  the  paper,  I  should  say  that 
the  disposition  to  develop  the  college  of  arts  in  so  many  lines 
has  been  of  doubtfiil  expediency.  If  I  recall  correctly,  substan- 
tially half  of  the  graduating  class  as  reported  went  out  as 
nominally  professional  trained  teachers.  The  question  may  be 
honestly  raised  whether  a  student  who  has  pursued  a  course 
of  four  years'  study,  and  has  received  the  B.  A.  degree,  and 
also  a  professional  certificate,  has  done  a  large  amount  of  profes- 
sional work  in  those  four  years?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
compromise  of  positions. 

We  who  are  in  universities  believe  now.  apparently,  that  a 
person  who  is  to  teach  in  a  college  or  university  should  take, 
in  addition  to  his  bachelor's  degree,  graduate  work  sufficient 
in  amount  to  prepare  him  to  teach  his  subject.  I  think  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  in  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  specialization 
in  undergraduate  study,  has  used  the  wrong  nomenclature.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  very  much  specialization  in  under- 
graduate work.  There  is  some  emphasis  upon  particular  sub- 
jects.   I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  position. 

I  think  the  paper  makes  a  good  plea  for  what  we  call  sur- 
vey courses,  general  courses,  general  views  of  the  subject: 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  these  days  to  assemble  a  faculty 
who  have  been  specialized  in  their  education,  who  have  received 
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a  doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  have  run  a  long  while  in  a 
particularly  narrow  course  of  instruction,  and  get  them  to  come 
into  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  without  at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing the  same  methods  of  instruction  that  they  received,  not 
as  undergraduates,  but  as  graduates.  And  so  the  tendency  is 
to  a  very  special  and  narrow  view  of  the  subject. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  paper  to  the  fact  that  we  ought 
to  get  a  general  view  of  the  subject  in  the  semester.  That  matter 
has  been  declared  to  be  absolutely  impossible  at  the  institution  in 
which  I  serve  in  subjects  like  zoology,  botany,  and  American 
history.  A  half-year  is  not  sufificient  to  do  any  such  work; 
and  they  have  therefore  thrown  overboard  the  whole  matter. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  efifort  we  are  making  to 
combine  the  college  of  arts  and  the  other  courses  has  been 
largely  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  college  of  arts.  In  the  olden  days 
the  lawyers  graduated  from  college  in  four  years,  and  studied 
law  for  about  two  years,  or  perhaps  one.  Under  that  course 
of  instruction  we  have  developed  some  very  high-class  lawyers. 
It  will  keep  the  boys  of  this  century  going  to  compete  with 
them,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  ability  or  of  achievement  as 
lawyers.  The  modern  medical  school,  the  modern  law  school, 
has  three  or  four  years  in  its  curriculum,  and  insists  upon  it. 
The  engineers  are  talking  about  requiring  five  years  of  engin- 
eering training  instead  of  four.  Our  faculty  is  now  seriously 
discussing  that  question.  If  we  are  to  have  five  years  of  train- 
ing for  engineers,  we  never  can  put  that  on  top  of  a  liberal  arts 
course.  So  the  tendency  of  the  professional  courses  to  lengthen 
out  at  the  upper  end  has  made  it.  in  my  judgment,  impossible 
to  get  four  and  five,  or  four  and  four,  into  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  the  average  professional  man. 

We  have  suffered,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  by  our  own 
declarations.  I  think  the  question  of  discipline  that  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  American  education  is  an  important  commentary 
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on  this  whole  situation.  The  technical  schools  for  years  and 
years  were  free  from  the  kind  of  recklessness  that  characterized 
the  student  of  the  liberal  arts,  because  those  men  went  there 
with  purposes,  while  the  college  of  liberal  arts  lacked  objective ; 
and  the  average  boy  did  not  see  what  men  of  our  years  can  look 
back  upon  and  see.  So  the  purpose  in  point  when  going  to 
school,  together  with  the  disciplinary  character  of  the  work,  has 
produced  some  results  that  we  are  bound  to  recognize.  Even 
President  Eliot  has  said  that  some  very  decent  men  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  although  it,  of 
course,  was  not  Harvard  College. 

So  we  must  recognize  that  situation.  I  think  the  teachers 
of  the  country,  rather  than  the  students,  are  responsible  for  the 
attitude ;  for  we  have  discussed  the  question,  and  not  they,  and 
have  spread  abroad  our  views.  The  people  have  heard  these 
views,  not  from  themselves  or  from  the  students,  but  from  the 
professors. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  recover  the  college 
of  arts,  I  should  first  convert  the  professors  and  seal  up  their 
mouths  so  far  as  abuse  goes,  and  tell  them  to  go  to  work  at  the 
business  like  other  people  have  done ;  and  the  student  problem 
will,  I  think,  solve  itself  more  than  we  imagine. 

President  Mac  Lean..  :\Ir.  President  and  members  of 
the  Association :  The  question,  as  worded,  seems  to  imply  that 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  in  peril.  I  heartily  agree  with  Dr. 
Thompson  that  the  college  has  held  its  own  and  more  than  held 
its  own.  I  believe,  however,  with  the  speaker  who  gave  us  the 
admirable  paper  we  are  discussing,  that  the  college  is  a  central 
college  in  a  university,  and  that  it  is  going  to  hold  its  own  as  a 
central  college  as  we  increase  in  civilization  parallel  to  our  in- 
crease in  wealth.  The  time  has  come  when  those  who  want  an 
education  in  this  country  can  get  it,  either  because  their  parents 
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are  able  to  pay  tlie  bills  or  because  the  States  give  practically 
free  education.  Therefore  the  men  who  heretofore  have  been 
in  favor  of  short  courses,  and  who  have  felt  that  they  must 
leave  out  the  liberal  arts  education  to  get  their  professional  and 
technical  education,  will  in  the  future  more  and  more  remain  in 
the  liberal  arts  college  if  the  liberal  arts  college  realizes,  as  I 
think  it  is  beginning  to  do,  its  opportunities. 

The  liberal  arts  college  historically  is  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  technical  and  professional  schools.  There  has  arisen  a 
modern  "culture"  element,  worshiping  a  very  modern  ideal. 
It  is  that  culture  is  something  apart  from  professional  and 
technical  education.  But  the  history  of  universities  shows  that 
the  student  was  first  of  all  an  apprentice  seeking  his  bachelor's 
degree,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  on  and  be  a  journeyman 
in  a  profession  with  his  master's  degree,  and  later  with  his 
doctor's  degree.  Therefore  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  occa- 
sion to  make  clear  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  liberal  arts  college. 

The  paper  said  that  there  was  some  confusion ;  and  there 
is.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  ground  for  seeing 
a  two-fold  and  not  a  single  purpose  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 
For  the  men  with  the  means,  with  the  aptitude  and  with  the 
patience  to  pursue  a  complete  liberal  arts  course,  the  course  is 
going  to  be  there,  primarily  purely  cultural,  and  it  is  going  to 
have  a  large  number  of  attendants — and,  as  I  have  intimated, 
an  increasing  number  of  attendants  as  we  go  forward  in  our 
civilization.  For  the  men  who  wish  to  use  this  liberal  arts  col- 
lege in  part  for  vocational  work,  it  is  also  going  to  be  there> 
secondarily  cultural,  and  without  any  depreciation  upon  it  as 
a  liberal  arts  college  because  it  is  affording  in  part  work  pre- 
paratory to  professional  courses. 

Then  how  shall  we,  at  this  particular  time,  overcome  this 
false  impression  that  the  college  is  in  danger?  First  of  all. 
by  continuing  to  educate  the  parents.     The  parents  in  America 
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in  early  days  were  willing  to  sacrifice  anything  that  the  boy 
might  have  a  college  education.  Those  of  us  who  come  from 
the  stony  hills  of  New  England,  and  whose  parents  had  very 
limited  means,  know  that  it  was  because  the  ideal  was  held  out 
it  vvas  worth  while  to  sacrifice  to  get  a  college  education,  that 
many  of  us  got  into  college.  The  pioneers  out  on  the  western 
plains,  and  the  men  in  the  south,  have  ever  had  this  ideal  in  the 
homes  of  the  parents.  We  need  to  renew  this  ideal  by  which  a 
general  education  harnesses  up  in  tandem,  with  a  vocational 
and  professional  education  in  this  age  as  in  the  early  ages  in 
Europe. 

Let  us,  then,  educate  the  parents  to  avoid  short-cuts  for 
their  children,  and  show  them  that  there  is  still  time  to  have  a 
complete  liberal  arts  education  precedent  to  the  professional 
and  technical  education.  If  time  must  be  saved  anywhere,  let 
us  again  say:  "Save  it  in  the  twelve  grades  below  the  col- 
lege," where  certainly  two  years  can  be  saved,  as  experts  in  edu- 
cation are  beginning  to  show  us.  Let  us  further  call  attention 
to  the  reasonable  harnessing  up  in  spans  of  these  tandem 
courses,  in  combined  courses.  Inasmuch  as  the  professions  and 
the  technical  subjects  now,  with  the  advances  of  science,  must 
have  more  time,  inasmuch  as  all  these  courses  are  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  knowledge  of  science  to  these  vocations,  there 
is  in  this  extended  attention  to  science  much  that  is  cultural. 
The  liberal  arts  college,  without  sacrificing  anything,  should 
recognize  this  cultural ;  and  therefore,  if  you  please,  there  may 
be  the  double  credit  given  when  there  is  the  proper  combina- 
tion." It  has  been  shown  distinctly,  in  the  studies  that  Presi- 
dent Bryan  has  just  presented,  that  institutions  that  have  be- 
littled the  combined  courses  by  hook  and  crook  in  some  way  ar- 
rive at  the  same  result.  It  is  not.  therefore,  solely  because  of 
competition,  but  it  is  because  there  is  cultural  value  in  these  pro- 
fessional and  technical  courses  as  they  are  now  extended  and 
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taught,  that  the  Hberal  arts  college  may  and  should  recognize 
them.    The  parents,  then,  should  be  instructed  as  to  these  facts. 

Secondly,  the  secondary  school  teachers  should  be  edu- 
cated to  tell  on-coming  students  of  the  importance  of  going  in 
at  the  gate-way  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  The  raising  of  our 
standards  is  preventing  their  coming  into  the  professional  col- 
lege at  least  for  two  years  after  the  high  school.  Then  if  the 
liberal  arts  college,  in  those  two  years,  cannot  inoculate  them 
with  a  desire  to  go  on  for  the  three  or  four  years  course,  those 
not  thus  inoculated  were  not  made  for  a  liberal  arts  education. 
Let  them  go  with  the  touch,  with  the  blessing  of  the  liberal  arts 
college,  on  into  their  professional  and  technical  courses. 

The  secondary  school-teachers  sometimes  by  law,  and 
everywhere  by  persuasion,  are  largely  college  graduates. 
Therefore  they  can  propagate  this  ideal  of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion as  still  central  for  the  vocational  and  professional  work. 

The  professors  in  the  liberal  arts  college,  as  the  paper  indi- 
cated, must  be  men  of  large  calibre.  It  is  because  they  have 
been  tending  to  be  simply  pedagogues  and  narrow  specialists 
that  they  sometimes  do  not  make  a  good  showing  side  by  side 
with  the  men  broadened  by  practice,  who  are  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  in  the  State  university.  You  must,  therefore,  see 
to  it  that  your  liberal  arts  professors  are  men  of  calibre. 

In  turn,  the  professors  in  the  professional  and  technical 
schools  should  be  men  of  culture.  They  should  hold  up  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cultural  education,  and  should  point  out  the 
cultural  side  in  the  technical  and  professional  work  they  are 
doing. 

With  these  few  prescriptions  added  to  the  points  of  the 
paper,  I  believe  the  maintenance  of  the  liberal  arts  college  is 
secure. 
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President  Baker.  Mr.  President:  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  views  of  any  of  these  gentlemen.  The  thing  to  do  with  tlie 
Hberal  arts  college  is  to  abolish  it,  frankly  and  quickly,  in  its 
present  form.  If  there  was  ever  an  absurdity  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  it  is  the  present  status  and  use  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  in  this  country.  And  you  gave  the  whole  question 
away  when  you  inaugurated  the  double-degree  scheme. 

The  high-school  and  the  professional  school  and  the  grad- 
uate school  have  occupied  the  ground  of  the  original  college, 
and  more  than  occupied  it :  and  still  we  are  fighting  to  keep  the 
place  of  the  old  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  is  time  for  us  to  say 
frankly  that  preparatory  education  should  end  at  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  there  begin  our  university  work  ;  and  then 
we  should  have  none  of  these  discussions. 

This  subject,  to  be  presented  tomorrow,  which  is  called 
on  the  programme  "The  Reorganization  of  American  Educa- 
tion as  it  Affects  Problems  of  the  Association,"  is  really  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  a  national  re- 
port. There  is  now  a  committee  of  five  that  has  been  appointed 
to  deal  with  that  subject ;  but  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  get 
reports  from  the  members  upon  their  special  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  ventured  to  make  out  a  report  to  submit  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  order  to  get  their  reactions ;  and 
we  are  hoping  to  complete  and  present  it  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education. 

I  sent  out  the  "preliminary  investigation"  containing  very 

valuable  material  on  this  whole  subject,  but  centering  on  the 
solution  of  the  college  question,  and  relating  the  ideals  of  our 
civilization  today,  scientific  pedagogical  principles,  and  the 
waste  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  the  whole 
college  problem.  That  material,  with  a  preliminary  and  intro- 
ductory section,  was  sent  to  the  President  of  every  university 
in  this  country,  every  State  university,  and  all  the  other  leading 
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universities,  begging  that  we  might  get  the  reactions  of  their 
pedagogical  departments.     And  as  yet  we  have  no  returns. 

Our  committee  needs  help.  I  believe  that  we  have  gone  at 
this  whole  problem  of  the  college  in  the  wrong  way.  We  never 
have  given  it  a  thorough  scientific  or  philosophical  analysis 
clear  to  the  foundation.. 

You  prepared  the  way  in  the  scheme  for  standardizing  for 
what  is  coming,  by  making  a  difference  between  the  first  two 
years  of  college  and  the  last  two  years  of  college.  The  next  step 
is  to  economize  preparatory  education  up  to  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  throw  the  other  two  years  right  into  a  university 
scheme ;  and  then  you  will  not  discuss  these  problems  any  more. 
Let  your  graduate  school  begin  there,  and  build  everything  that 
belongs  to  a  university  on  those  two  years. 

I  can  take  ten  minutes  tomorrow,  or  I  can  take  half  an  hour. 
It  will  take  half  an  hour  to  present  the  preliminary  matter  that 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for  their  discussion.  But 
I  do  sincerely  wish  to  get  your  reactions  at  this  meeting,  and 
later. 

The  President.  We  have  yet  to  hear  President  Hill  in 
this  paper,  if  he  will  favor  us. 

President  Baker.  Excuse  me.  Did  I  make  my  state- 
ment before  you  had  finished  ?  I  did  not  notice  it.  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

President  Hill.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  President 
Baker,  by  mistake,  had  the  opportunity  to  make  his  statement 
and  present  his  views  before  I  was  called  on  to  discuss  the 
paper.  He  has  raised  a  fundamental  issue  by  questioning  the 
value  of  the  liberal  arts  course,  and  I  for  one  cannot  agree  at 
all  with  his  judgment  that  it  is  not  worth  maintaining.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  something  distinctive  and  significant  about  that 
course  and  that  it  is  worth  preserving. 

Aside  from  special  efficiency  in  the  service  of  his  profes- 
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sion,  the  educated  man  should  have  power  to  think  which  comes 
from  ,the  estabhshment  of  habits  of  reflection  and  analysis, 
sound  judgment,  and  a  discriminating-  sense  of  values.  Culture, 
in  the  true  sense,  consists  largely  in  the  possession  of  social  in- 
sight and  of  a  point  of  view  or  attitude  of  mind  from  which  a 
sane  criticism  of  life  and  life's  values  is  possible,  the  ability  "to 
see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  And  it  is  because  the  arts 
course  seems  better  adapted  to  securing  this  end  than  any  other 
agency  that  I  think  it  is  worth  preserving  and  fostering.  Its 
contribution  to  the  all-around  efficiency  for  life  of  its  graduates 
is  quite  as  significant  a  part  of  a  university  man's  equipment  as 
his  knowledge  of  tools  and  processes. 

To  refer  again  to  the  statement  of  President  Baker,  I  wish 
to  remark  that  the  situation  will  not  be  changed  in  spirit  if  we 
adopt  his  suggestion  and  eliminate  the  first  two  years  of  the  col- 
lege course  and  throw  the  burden  of  that  work  upon  the  schools 
of  lower  grade,  though  I  do  not  object  to  that  step  when  it  can 
be  safely  taken.  I  agree  with  what  seems  to  be  his  position  that 
the  general  courses  now  ofiFered  for  our  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores in  arts  should  be  required  for  admission  to  professional 
studies,  and  we  are  actually  doing  that  in  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, requiring  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance  to  any 
professional  school.  But  if  this  work  were  all  made  preparatory 
to  university  study  and  all  students  had  to  meet  this  higher 
standard  of  admission  to  any  division  of  a  university,  they  would 
not  all  enter  professional  schools,  at  least  as  these  are  now  or- 
ganized ;  and  the  problem  would  arise  again  with  reference  to 
those  students  who  would  wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in 
Latin,  or  biology,  or  chemistry,  or  what  not :  how  maintain  in- 
terest in  letters  and  pure  science  among  any  reasonable  number 
of  university  students  when  many  of  their  fellows  are  seen  to 
be  pursuing  courses  that  seem  to  lead  so  directly  to  special 
efficiency  and  open  the  way  to  prompt  financial  returns? 
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Now  a  survey  of  certain  movements  in  American  educa- 
tion will  show  that  there  are  today  certain  tendencies  which 
favor  the  manitenance  of  liberal  studies  in  American  universi- 
ties. One  is  the  fact  that  in  our  professional  schools  the  scien- 
tific spirit  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  These  schools 
are  ceasing  to  offer  short  cuts  to  professional  careers.  They 
are  insisting  on  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  sciences  that 
underlie  the  professional  courses ;  and  more  significant  still, 
the  spirit  that  prevails  in  the  professional  courses  themselves  is 
approximately  more  closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  arts 
course.  Our  medical  schools  especially  are  being  thoroughly 
reorganized  in  spirit  and  the  clinical  instruction  will  soon  be  as 
scientific  as  the  instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  while 
that  differs  little  in  spirit  and  method  from  the  instruction  in 
biology  and  chemistry  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  course.  About 
the  only  difference  that  will  soon  prevail  is  the  clearer  recogni- 
tion of  the  vocational  motive  for  study  in  the  professional 
courses. 

Another  development  that  is  taking  place  in  this  country 
which  tends  in  the  same  direction  is  the  rapidly  growing  recog- 
nition of  what  I  may  perhaps  call  the  profession  of  the  scholar. 
Formerly  the  scholar  was  found  in  such  professions  as  teaching, 
law,  etc.  Now  the  scholar  as  such  is  getting  recognition.  Some 
of  us  fear  at  times  that  in  selecting  men  for  university  chairs 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  other  qualifications  and  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  ability  in  research  and  upon  erudition 
in  the  special  subject  concerned.  At  any  rate  the  scholar  is 
coming  into  his  own  in  the  universities  of  this  country.  Now 
the  scholar  is  a  man  who  finds  satisfaction  in  the  game  of 
thinking  for  its  own  sake,  and  this  the  arts  courses  at  their  best 
stand  for.  The  revelation  of  this  attitude  to  students  will  tend 
to  invoke  and  reveal  their  own  subjective  aptitude  for  investi- 
gation and  develop  in  them  the  spirit  of  discovery.     The  in- 
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spiration  that  comes  from  a  teacher  of  vital  scholarship  leads 
many  a  youth  to  realize  that  learning  is  "not  harsh  and  crabbed 
as  dull  fools  suppose,  but  musical  as  is  AppoUo's  lute."  I  think 
I  see  signs  today  of  a  greater  appreciation  among  university 
students  of  the  work  that  is  offered  in  our  colleges  of  arts  and 
science. 

Still  another  tendency  that  this  Association  is  fostering, 
viz.,  the  postponement  of  professional  study  until  a  thorough 
foundation  is  laid  in  arts  and  science,  will  magnify  work  in 
those  lines  in  the  minds  of  all  university  students.  Unfortu- 
nately many  a  youth  does  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
broad  and  thorough  foundation,  but  when  once  he  is  launched 
on  the  arts  course  he  discovers  its  meaning  and  value  and  con- 
tinues beyond  the  limit  prescribed  for  entrance  upon  special  pro- 
fessional course.  Some  discover  themselves  in  time  to  avoid 
entering  a  profession  for  which  they  are  not  well  adapted  and 
find  satisfaction  and  the  realization  of  their  ideals  in  quite  dif- 
ferent directions. 

But  a  few  suggestions  regarding  policies  to  be  pursued 
come  to  my  mind  and  I  wish  to  present  them  in  closing.  In  the 
first  place,  I  would  have  the  most  vital  teaching  possible  in  the 
general  or  fundamental  courses  in  arts  and  science.  I  do  not 
agree  with  President  Kane,  if  T  understood  him  correctly,  that 
the  best  teaching  is  done  in  our  technical  and  professional 
courses.  In  our  strong  universities  probably  the  ablest  men  and 
best  teachers  are  now  found  in  the  arts  faculties,  but  they  do  not 
alwavs  offer  courses  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  depart- 
mental instruction  or  that  are  taken  largely  by  students  who 
will  leave  the  department  after  getting  a  general  survey  of  the 
field.  Teaching  is,  however,  an  easier  matter  in  technical  and 
professional  courses,  the  reasons  for  which  I  need  not  enter 
upon  here,  and  this  simply  emphasizes  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  point  I  am  making  that  to  maintain  the  college 
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of  liberal  arts  in  the  midst  of  professional  schools,  the  best 
teachers  available  should  be  assigned  the  work  of  instructing 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  fundamental  academic  courses. 

The  ease  of  teaching  technical  and  professional  students  is, 
I  believe,  due  largely  to  the  opportunity  for  appealing  to  voca- 
tional motives,  and  the  lack  of  motivation  is  the  greatest  defect 
in  much  of  the  work  done  in  schools  and  colleges  that  are  not 
technical  or  professional.  Now  while  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  must  foster  the  spirit  of  study  for  the  love  of  truth,  itself, 
and  should  never  admit  that  knowledge  is  worth  while  only  as 
a  means  to  special  forms  of  efficiency ;  while  the  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual play  in  the  best  sense,  love  of  the  game  of  thinking  with- 
out reference  to  the  professional's  reward,  and  delight  in  in- 
tellectual problems,  should  be  especially  encouraged ;  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  teachers  of  academic  subjects  should  refuse  to 
utilize  the  vocational  motives  of  students  as  means  of  introduc- 
ing them  to  the  facts  and  theories  of  their  sciences.  If  you  will 
pardon  a  personal  reference,  I  may  say  that  I  have  taught  what 
was  called  general  psychology  to  arts  students,  and  educational 
psychology  to  prospective  teachers,  and  I  made  little  difference 
in  the  courses.  In  the  former  case  I  appealed  to  a  somewhat 
wider  range  of  motives,  not  knowing  the  future  callings  of  all 
the  arts  students,  but  in  both  courses  vocational  motives  were 
utilized  in  order  to  secure  insight  into  mental  phenomena  and 
laws  and  thus  to  help  the  students  secure  culture.  One  course 
was  about  as  cultural  as  the  other. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our 
stronger  state  universities  should  require,  as  suggested  by  this 
Association,  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance  to  any  tech- 
nical or  professional  school,  except  the  school  of  agriculture. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  in  some  of  these  schools  is  in 
the  main  academic  work  in  any  case,  for  example  the  mathe- 
matics and  science  courses  taken  by  students  in  engineering. 
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and  these  students  should  be  grouped  where  they  belong  and  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of  literature, 
science  and  the  arts.  Our  students  in  Missouri  seem  to  approve 
the  change  in  requirements  and  many  a  graduate  who  received 
no  academic  training  has  told  me  how  much  he  regretted  that 
such  a  requirement  was  not  made  of  him  at  an  age  when  he 
hadn't  enough  sense  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  shorten  his 
period  of  preparation  for  life's  work  as  much  as  the  institution 
would  permit  and  thus  sanction.  Incidentally  this  requirement 
would  also  tend  to  increase  the  relative  number  of  men  students 
in  the  arts  course,  a  result  that  President  Kane  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  very  desirable,  but  the  importance  of  which  I  do  not  feel 
prepared  to  discuss. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts,  in  its  total  range,  is,  I  believe, 
worth  preserving ;  and  I  think  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  preserve 
and  foster  its  best  features  in  American  universities.  Indeed 
it  would  seem  that  its  future  development  is  more  fully  assured 
than  in  any  former  period  of  American  education. 

President  Merica.  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  rise  to 
call  attention  to  one  rather  significant  thing.  We  come  down 
here  each  year,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  talk  upon  this  subject  of 
so-called  cultural  courses.  It  always  takes  the  form  of  assum- 
ing that  there  are  certain  studies  that  have  a  monopoly  of  cul- 
tural opportunity.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  it.  The  very 
fact  that  a  paper  should  be  prepared  and  read  and  be  so  pre- 
pared that  it  has  to  make  a  plea  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
and  offer  plans  to  induce  young  people  to  take  this  course  is, 
on  the  face  of  it  at  least,  a  partial  confession  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  set  of  studies  making  up  an  arts  course  pure  and 
simple.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no  studies  that  have  not  in 
them  somewhere  the  element  of  vocational  possibilities. 

Most  of  the  men  who  studv  Greek  or  T.atin  or  mathematics 
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study  them  with  the  thoug-ht  that  somehow  or  other  they  will 
fit  them  for  the  vocation  they  expect  to  follow.  So-called 
cultural  studies  shift  from  year  to  year,  anyhow.  This  is  be- 
cause our  view-point  shifts.  Many  men  in  this  distinguished 
body  twenty-five  years  ago  would  not  have  been  regarded  as 
men  of  culture,  because  they  majored  in  the  wrong  line  in  col- 
lege. So  distinguished  a  geologist,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Van 
Hise  would  not  have  had  his  major  subject  of  geology  recog- 
nized as  culture-giving  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

Culture  does  not  exist  in  the  subjects  themselves,  anyhow. 
It  exists  in  the  message  of  the  subject  to  the  individual.  Cul- 
ture is  personal ;  it  is  not  resident  in  a  thing.  I  know  no  reason 
why  the  study  of  how  the  Greeks  raised  wheat,  for  instance, 
should  offer  cultural  opportunity,  while  the  study  of  how  the 
modern  American  may  prepare  special  breeds  of  v/heat  should 
be  purely  vocational  and  have  no  cultural  opportunity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  whole  matter  will  adjust  itself  if  we  set  ourselves 
to  solving  the  problems  of  the  period  in  which  we  are  living. 

As  to  this  matter  of  keeping  boys  (or,  rather  of  preventing 
the  girls  from  outnumbering  boys)  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts, 
let  as  many  technical  courses  be  offered  for  girls  as  are  now 
offered  for  boys,  and  the  sexes  will  soon  even  themselves.  Any- 
how, it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  get  into  a  group  if  he  goes  in  as  a 
charter  member.  We  have  a  way  of  organizing  cultural  groups, 
and  we  place  as  the  conditions  for  entrance  thereinto  the  lines 
of  study  that  we  ourselves  have  pursued.  As  I  said,  anybody 
can  get  into  such  an  association  if  he  goes  in  when  it  is  or- 
ganized. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this 
paper?  If  not,  while  perhaps  it  is  getting  a  little  late  to  take 
up  another  one,  unless  the  Association  wishes  it,  President 
James  has  a  report  which  he  would  like  to  present  at  this  time. 
Without  objection  we  will  hear  it. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE. 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  report  of 
Committee  of  the  Association  on  Legislative  Action,  appointed 
at  the  last  session.  It  is  a  brief  report,  which  I  will  read  and 
submit  for  your  consideration. 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATURE  ACTIVITY. 

Urbana-Champaign,  Illinois. 

November  14,  1910. 

To  flic  Xafional  Associafion  of  State  University  Presidents: 

Your  committee  on  legislative  action  has  found  it  neces- 
sary during  the  time  which  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting,  to 
oppose  a  bill  before  the  federal  congress  aiming  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  Morrill  acts  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
assigning  the  same  to  a  private  institution  of  said  District. 

A  bill  to  effect  these  purposes  was  introduced  into  the  60th 
congress  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
a  unanimous  vote  in  the  closing  hours  of  that  body.  It  failed 
of  passage  in  the  house,  and  therefore  did  not  become  a  law. 

On  the  25th  of  March  i(jog,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of 
Xew  Hampshire,  introduced  into  the  first  session  of  the  6ist 
congress  an  identical  bill  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  Goth 
congress.  The  same  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  l>outell,  of  Illinois,  on  December  6,  1909. 

After  consideration  by  the  committee  on  agriculture  of 
the  senate  it  was  rei)ortc(l  (jut  with  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion. 
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After  similar  consideration  bv  the  house  committee  on  asr- 
ricuhure  it  was  amended  and  reported  out  with  a  favorable 
recommendation.  In  place  of  the  amended  bill  a  new  bill  was 
introduced  on  April  9,  1910,  by  Mr.  Boutell,  which  stated  that 
the  assignment  of  Morrill  funds  to  a  private  institution  was  to 
be  temporary. 

Your  committee  felt  that  this  bill  was  so  opposed  to  the 
principle  which  should  govern  public  appropriations  for  edu- 
cational purposes  that  they  have  opposed  the  bill  in  the  name 
of  the  Association. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  drew  up  and  sent  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  case  to  each  member  of  congress,  and  also 
to  certain  people  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
matters  involving  the  public  interest. 

Your  committee  drew  up  a  petition  to  congress  against 
the  passage  of  said  bill.  This  was  signed  by  the  presidents  of 
thirty-seven  state  universities,  by  the  presidents  of  sixteen  of  the 
independent  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  by 
nearly  a  hundred  presidents  of  public  normal  schools,  repre- 
senting every  state  in  the  Union.  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation passed  strong  resolutions  opposing  the  passage  of  this 
or  any  similar  bill.  The  National  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence in  a  session  at  Indianapolis  took  like  action.  Every 
teachers'  association,  so  far  as  I  know,  state  or  local,  which  has 
considered  the  matter,  has  adopted  similar  resolutions  to  those 
accepted  by  the  National  Education  Association.  In  fact  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  proposition  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  appropriate  money  from  the  federal  treasury  in  sup- 
port of  a  private  institution  runs  counter  to  the  judgment  and 
feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 

Neither  of  these  bills  which  were  approved  by  the  senate 
and  house,  was  pushed  to  a  passage  during  the  last  session.  It 
is  not  certain  what  will  be  done  during  the  time  which  still  re- 
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mains  of  the  present  congress,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
a  similar  bill  will  not  soon  be  introduced  into  a  subsequent 
congress  since  neither  ^^Ir.  Boutell,  who  introduced  the  bill 
into  the  house,  nor  Mr.  Scott,  of  Kansas,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  agricultural  committee  securing  a  favorable  report  from 
the  agricultural  committee,  will  sit  in  the  next  congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Brown  Ayres,  President  of  this  Association,  and  Dr.  W.  O. 
Thompson.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Agricultural  Colleges,  I  went  to  Washington  and 
appeared  against  this  bill  before  the  house  committee  on  agri- 
culture, February  25,  1910. 

We  request  permission  to  submit  as  a  part  of  this  report 
for  printing  in  the  minutes  the  statements  sent  out  by  your  com- 
mittee on  legislative  activity,  and  request  authority  to  continue 
our  opposition  to  this  bill  in  case  it  should  be  revived  or  an  at- 
tempt made  to  force  it  through  congress. 

Signed, 

EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 

FRANK  STRONG, 

JOHN  W.  ABERCROMBIE, 

GEORGE  E.  Maclean. 
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Exhibit  A. 


Communication  Sent  to  Each  Member  of  Congress  and    to  Leading 
Educators  in  the  Various  States.     December  1 909 


A  BAD  BILL 
MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING 

A  BILL  TO  MAKE  A  GRANT  OF  MONEY  FROM  THE  FED- 
ERAL TREASURY  TO  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNI- 
VERSITY, A  PRIVATE  INSTITUTION  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


There  is  a  proposition  now  before  congress  providing  for 
a  grant  of  money  to  the  District  of  Columbia  equal  to  the  annual 
appropriations  made  to  the  various  states  and  territories  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  assign- 
ing the  said  sum  of  money  to  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, a  private  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Identical  bills  have  been  introduced  to  this  efifect  into  the 
Senate  (S.  530,  introduced  March  25,  1909),  and  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  12343,  introduced  December 
6,  1909),  and  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  institution  concerned  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  mea- 
sure. 
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Under  cover  of  providing  for  the  need  of  education  in  ag- 
riculture and  tlie  mechanic  arts  in  the  District  of  Cokimbia  it 
is  thus  proposed  to  begin  the  pohcy  of  the  support  of  private 
institutions  of  the  District  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  a  policy 
which  the  whole  experience  of  this  country  condemns  as  full 
of  danger  to  the  peace  and  efficiency  of  public  education. 

If  congress  deems  it  wise  to  establi*sh  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  fed- 
eral expense,  it  should  create  a  college  for  that  purpose  either 
under  its  own  immediate  control  and  supervision,  or  under  the 
control  of  the  authorities  of  the  District  constituted  by  congress 
and  not  pass  the  money  over  to  the  support  of  one  or  more  pri- 
vate institutions. 

There  are  three  other  institutions  of  private  and  sectarian 
character  in  Washington,  each  one  of  which  is  just  as  well  en- 
titled to  such  a  federal  grant  as  George  Washington,  namely ; 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, under  the  patronage  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  the  American 
University,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church. 

The  two  former  arc  well  endowed  institutions  with  long 
records  of  activity  and  useful  service  behind  them,  and  the  last, 
not  yet  opened,  has  the  beginnings  of  a  fine  plant  for  higher 
instruction. 

If  congress  undertakes  to  subsidize  George  Washington 
University  the  other  three  institutions  will  be  compelled  as  a 
mere  matter  of  self-preservation  to  secure  similar  subsidies  and 
we  shall  soon  see  an  elaborate  system  of  private  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  city  of  Washington  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  federal  treasury. 

This  matter  has  been  fought  through  in  most  of  the  states 
to  a  successful  finish,  and  the  policy  has  been  once  for  all  defi- 
nitely established  that  no  public  money  shall  go  to  a  private  or 
sectarian  institution. 
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Only  in  this  way  can  the  true  interests  of  pubHc  education 
be  safe  guarded. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  in  effect  this  is  a  project 
to  endow  private  and  sectarian  institutions  at  the  expense  of 
the  federal  treasury.  If  it  were  a  scheme  fathered  only  by  a 
state  or  territory  it  would  be  bad  in  itself  but  not  likely  to  have 
the  far  reaching  evil  effect  upon  public  policy  among  the  states 
which  federal  action  is  sure  to  have. 

No  satisfactory  argument  has  yet  been  advanced  for  this 
measure  except  that  its  passage  will  greatly  benefit  George 
Washington  University,  which  happens  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way 
financially.  The  appropriation  indeed  may  save  it  from  the 
sheriff's  hammer. 

But  this  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  reason  for  reversing  the 
policy  of  a  century  and  throwing  the  immense  weight  of  the 
example  of  the  federal  government  on  the  side  of  a  division  of 
the  public  funds  among  the  private  and  sectarian  institutions 
of  the  country. 

The  situation  is  a  serious  one.  This  is  a  dangerous  propo- 
sition and  ought  to  be  opposed  by  every  citizen  who  looks  with 
disfavor  upon  the  attempt  made  over  and  over  again  to  support 
private  institutions  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  situation  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed 
to  add  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  public  officials 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  private  institution.  In  fact 
this  makes  the  scheme  so  much  the  more  dangerous  viewed  as 
to  its  effect  in  the  long  run  and  would  commit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment still  more  completely  to  the  support  of  this  private 
enterprise. 

Those  who  share  the  views  expressed  in  this  memorandum 
should  bestir  themselves  in  opposition  to  this  measure.  They 
should  write  immediately  to  their  representatives  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  federal  congress  and  protest  against  this  pro- 
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posed  reversal  of  the  well  established  policy  of  the  country  for 
more  than  a  century. 

The  bills  are  before  the  aj^ricultural  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  Letters  to  the  chairmen  of  these  commit- 
tees, or  to  any  member  of  the  same,  especially  to  the  members 
from  one's  own  state,  would  be  of  value.  Letters  of  protest 
addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  would  be  especially  in  place,  as  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  he  has  great  influence  in  securing  the  proper 
consideration  of  public  measures. 

Proper  consideration  of  this  measure,  with  opportunity  for 
all  interests  to  be  heard,  will  dispose  of  it  and  similar  measures 
in  the  future  for  all  time  to  come.  The  policy  involved  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  lead  directly  and  quickly  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  American  plan  of  keeping  public  and  private  enter- 
prises, state  and  church  clearly  separated. 

What  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 

EDMUND  J.  JAMES, 

Urbana — Champaign.   Illinois. 


Exhibit    B. 


A  Communication  to  Each  Member  of  Congress.     Jan.  1910 


In   Re 
George  Washington  University.     A  Memorial 

Addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  concerning  the 
Proposition  to  Appropriate  Money  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  a  Private  Institution  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, known   as   George   Washington   University. 
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N.  B.  Every  friend  of  public  education  is  kindly  disposed  to 
George  Washington  University.  This  institution,  under  one  name 
or  another  (it  has  had  three  distinct  names),  has  a  long  record 
of  useful  service  behind  it.  and  we  must  all  hope  for  it  that  it  will 
obtain  ample  endowment  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  good  work, 
but  we  must  oppose  its  request  for  a  federal  subsidy  on  the  grounds 
given  below. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  opposing  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  an  entirely  illegitimate  proposition  we  are  forced  into  what 
may  seem  unfriendly  criticism  of  a  worthy  enterprise,  but  George 
Washington  University  has  made  this  issue  itself  by  its  improper 
request,  and  the  public  welfare  requires  plain  speaking. 

We  are  not  opposing  the  George  Washington  University,  but 
we  are  opposing  the  proposition  to  grant  a  federal  subsidy  to  a 
private  institution. 

PROPOSITIONS  DISCUSSED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

MEMORIAL: 

1.  The  question  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill 
acts  to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  at  all  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  granting  a  federal  subsidy  to  the 
private  institution  known  as  George  Washington  University, 
since  congress  may  provide  for  such  participation  in  other  and 
better  ways.  The  George  Washington  University  is  a  private 
institution  pure  and  simple  and  as  such  should  not  be  made 
the  recipient  of  grants  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  true 
even  if  it  is  a  non-sectarian  institution,  upon  which  point  there 
is  grave  doubt.  Congress  could  not  possibly  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  institutions  in  the  District  which  are 
openly  and  honestly  sectarian,  and  which  also  do  a  valuable 
public  service  in  the  very  lines  in  which  George  Washington 
University  claims  a  monopoly.     Sec  p.    164. 

2.  If  congress  wishes  to  select  a  private  institution  as  a 
beneficiary  of  its  bounty,  it  should  not  select  one  which  has 
such  an  uncertain  record  upon  the  subject  of  sectarianism  as 
the  George  Washington  University.     He  is  a  bold  man  indeed 
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who  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  this  vacillating  record  declares 
that  George  Washington  University  is  a  nonsectarian  institu- 
tion.    See  p.  167. 

3.  If  congress  wishes  to  select  a  private  or  sectarian  in- 
stitution as  its  agent  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  it 
should  at  least  select  one  which  has  shown  itself  skillful  and 
reliable  in  the  management  of  its  own  finances.  This  can 
hardly  be  asserted  of  George  Washington  University  in  the 
light  of  its  financial  history.    See  p.  176. 

4.  In  the  disposition  of  the  Morrill  funds  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  follow  the  bad  example  of  a  few  states,  set 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  This  is  especially  true,  since  it 
is  now  plain  that  no  one  of  these  states  would  today  follow 
such  an  example  itself  if  it  were  free  from  the  entangling  al- 
liances of  the  early  days.  The  comparison  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  with  Cornell  is  a  very  unhappy  and  misleading 
one  indeed.     See  p.  179. 

5.  If  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  wish  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  acts,  they  should  also  be  willing 
to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  involved  in  matching 
federal  by  local  appropriations,  as  other  states  and  territories 
have  done,  nearly  all  of  which  have  contributed  largely  from 
their  ow^n  funds  to  increase  the  Morrill  grant.  The  people  of 
many  diflferent  states  in  the  Union  are  taxing  themselves  at 
present  for  the  support  of  state  universities  and  agricultural 
colleges,  but  they  do  not  exactly  see  how  this  constitutes  a  rea- 
son for  taxing  themselves  still  further  to  support  a  private  in- 
stitution in  the  District  of  Columbia.     See  p.  181. 

6.  But  it  would  be  better  ten  times  over  for  the  federal 
government  to  assume  the  entire  expense,  thus  relieving  the 
people  of  the  District  of  all  burden,  rather  than  to  throw  the 
vast  weight  of  its  influence  to  the  policy  of  supporting  private 
and  sectarian  institutions  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
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7.  Tlie  federal  government  has  undoubtedly  the  legal 
right  to  dispose  of  the  Morrill  fund  in  the  District  as  the  state 
governments  have  done  in  the  states,  but  it  has  no  moral  right 
to  traverse,  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  the  whole  line  of  Ameri- 
can educational  development,  to  run  counter  to  the  whole  tend- 
ency of  modern  progress  in  this  field,  and  so  far  as  in  it  lies, 
by  its  example  to  help  break  down  the  principle  established 
by  the  hardly  won  victory  of  a  century,  namely,  that  there 
should  be  no  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury  to  private  or 
sectarian  institutions. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 
There  is  a  proposition  now  before  congress  providing  for 
a  grant  of  money  to  the  District  of  Columbia  equal  to  the  an- 
nual appropriations  made  to  the  various  states  and  territories 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  as- 
signing the  said  sum  of  money  to  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, a  private  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Identical  bills  have  been  introduced  to  this  effect  in  the 
Senate  (S.  530,  introduced  March  25,  1909),  and  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  12343,  introduced  December 
6,  1909) ,  and  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  institution  concerned  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

Nobody  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  have 
supposed  that  a  measure  of  this  sort  could  possibly  receive  the 
support  of  the  federal  congress ;  and  even  after  it  passed  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  last  congress,  it  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  public 
education  that  this  was  one  of  those  occasional  acts  of  legisla- 
tion which  slip  through  by  accident  and  would  be  checked  be- 
fore its  final  enactment  into  law  or  by  which  one  house  ap- 
proves a  measure  with  the  expectation  and  sometimes  the  deter- 
mination that  the  other  house  shall  kill  it.    But  now  that  iden- 
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tical  bills  have  been  introduced  into  both  houses,  proposing 
to  make  a  grant  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  a  private  in- 
stitution, and  the  statement  has  been  quite  generally  made 
throughout  the  country  that  the  bill  is  sure  to  pass,  its  friends 
having  secured  pledges  enough  to  put  it  through  no  matter 
what  the  opposition  may  be,  it  is  beginning  to  attract  some  at- 
tention throughout  the  country. 

Under  cover  of  providing  for  the  need  of  education  in  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  will 
be  thus  begun  the  policy  of  the  support  of  private  institutions 
in  the  District  out  of  the  federal  treasury,  a  policy  which  the 
whole  experience  of  this  country  condemns  as  full  of  danger  to 
the  peace  and  efficiency  of  public  education.  If  congress  deems 
it  wise  to  establish  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  federal  expense,  it  should 
create  a  college  for  that  purpose  either  under  its  own  immediate 
control  and  supervision  or  under  the  control  of  the  authorities 
of  the  District,  constituted  by  congress,  and  not  pass  the  money 
over  to  the  support  of  one  or  more  private  institutions. 

There  are  three  other  private  institutions  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  each  one  of  which  is  just  as  well  entitled  to  such 
a  federal  grant  as  the  George  Washington  University ;  namely, 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity under  the  patronage  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  the  American 
University  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  church. 

The  two  former  are  well  endowed  institutions  of  high 
standing  with  long  records  of  active  and  useful  service  behind 
them,  and  the  last,  not  yet  opened,  has  the  beginnings  of  a  fine 
plant  for  higher  instruction. 

If  congress  undertakes  to  subsidize  George  Washington 
University,  the  other  three  institutions  will  be  compelled  as  a 
mere  matter  of  self  preservation  to  secure  similar  subsidies, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  an  elaborate  system  of  private  schools 
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and  colleges  and  universities  in  the  city  of  Washington,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  federal  treasur3\ 

This  matter  has  been  fought  through  in  most  of  the  states 
of  the  American  Union  to  a  successful  finish,  and  the  policy 
has  been  once  for  all  definitely  established  that  no  public  money 
shall  go  to  a  private  institution.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  true 
interests  of  public  education  be  safeguarded. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  in  effect  this  is  a  project 
to  endow  private  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  federal 
treasviry.  If  it  were  a  scheme  fathered  only  by  a  state  or  terri- 
tory, it  would  be  bad  in  itself,  but  not  likely  to  have  the  far 
reaching  evil  effect  upon  public  policy  among  the  states  which 
federal  action  is  sure  to  have. 

No  satisfactory  argument  has  yet  been  advanced  for  this 
measure,  except  that  its  passage  will  greatly  benefit  George 
Washington  University,  which  happens  to  be  in  a  very  bad 
way  financially. 

But  this  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  reason  for  reversing  the 
policy  of  a  century  and  throwing  the  immense  weight  of  the 
example  of  the  federal  government  on  the  side  of  a  division  of 
public  funds  among  the  private  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  situation  is  a  serious  one.  This  is  a  dangerous  propo- 
sition and  ought  to  be  opposed  by  every  citizen  who  looks  with 
disfavor  upon  the  attempt  made  over  and  over  again  to  support 
private  institutions  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  situation 
is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  and  other  public  officials  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  said  private  institution.  In  fact  this  makes  the 
scheme  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  viewed  as  to  its  effect  in 
the  long  run,  and  would  commit  the  federal  government  still 
more  completely  to  the  support  of  this  private  enterprise. 

Proper  consideration  of  this  measure  with  opportunity  for 
all  to  be  heard,  will  dispose  of  it  and  similar  measures  in  the 
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future  for  all  time  to  come.  The  policy  involved  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  lead  directly  and  quickly  to  the  sacrifice  of 
our  American  plan  of  keeping  public  and  private  institutions 
thoroughly  separate. 

It  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  the 
original  instinct  characteristic  of  every  American  citizen 
against  any  such  union  of  public  and  private  educational  en- 
terprises has  settled  in  the  past  few  years  into  a  deep  and  in- 
eradicable conviction  that  every  step  looking  in  this  direction 
should  be  opposed.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Americans  who  have  a 
real  understanding  of  the  details  of  this  proposition  will  be  bit- 
terly opposed  to  its  passage. 

IS  THE    GEORGE    WASHINGTON    UNIVERSITY    A 
SECTARIAN   INSTITUTION? 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  argument  thus  far  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  sectarian  or  non-sectarian  character  of  the 
George  Washington  University.  The  objection  to  this  appro- 
priation is  based  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  is  a  private  institution  and  as  such  should 
not  receive  support  from  the  federal  treasury. 

But  the  friends  of  this  measure  have  attempted  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  appropriation  of  money  to  George 
Washington  University  and  to  the  other  private  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  ground  that  George  Washing- 
ton University  is  a  non-sectarian  institution,  and  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  the  Georgetown  University  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  the  American  University  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodists  are  sectarian  institutions. 

Whether  the  three  last  mentioned  are  sectarian  or  not,  the 
first  two  of  them  have  certainly  done  a  great  public  service  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  the  country  at  large,  and  one 
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may  say  to  the  world  for  that  matter,  and  the  third  has  a  prom- 
ising future  before  it,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  others. 

But  there  is  no  more  reason  for  calling  the  medical  school, 
the  law  school,  the  dental  school,  the  engineering  school,  or  the 
school  of  letters  or  sciences  of  the  Catholic  University  or  the 
Georgetown  University,  sectarian,  than  for  applying  the  same 
term  to  similar  departments  in  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Catholics  and  their  man- 
agement of  their  own  institutions,  they  certainly  throw  open 
the  use  of  their  schools  and  hospitals  upon  the  fullest  and  freest 
terms  to  everybody  in  the  community,  and  I  have  never  heard 
that  any  discrimination  was  practiced  in  their  professional  or 
technical  schools  against  protestants  or  Jews. 

Now  the  George  Washington  University  has  wrongly  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  that  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  City 
of  Washington  giving  engineering  courses. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  their  argument  they  include  under 
engineering  courses,  a  large  number  of  subjects  such  as  the 
English  language,  mathematical  science,  natural,  physical  sci- 
ence, mechanical  science,  the  expense  of  which  they  propose  to 
pay  out  of  the  Morrill  appropriation. 

Now  the  Georgetown  University  and  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  certainly  give  instruction  in  all  of  these  sub- 
jects as  well  as  the  George  Washington  University,  and  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  according  to  its  last  catalog, 
1909-1910,  provides  in  addition  a  full  course  of  four  years  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  Civil  Engineering, 
one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  electrical 
engineering,  one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
chemical  engineering,  and  doubtless  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity will  ere  long  be  compelled  to  follow  the  same  course,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  in  order  to  get  its  share  of  this  fund.     Surely 
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the  above  fact  must  have'  escaped  the  notice  of  the  men  who 
drew  up  the  memorial  for  the  George  Washington  University.* 
The  plain  fact  is  that  if  congress  were  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  the  George  Washington  University,  it  could  not 
possibly  find  a  basis  on  which  to  resist  similar  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  other  private  institutions  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, even  though  they  are  avowedly  sectarian,  and  it  is  a  per- 
fectly well  known  fact  that  some  of  the  friends  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  supporting  the  George  Washington  University  pro- 
ject with  the  very  natural  and  proper  idea  that  if  George  Wash- 
ington University  secures  federal  aid,  it  cannot  be  refused  to 
*the  institutions  in  which  they  are  interested. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  friends  of  this  measure  have  insisted 
that  George  Washington  University  is  not  a  sectarian  institu- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  look  up  the  record  which  this  institution 
has  made  on  this  subject. 

George  Washington  University  is  the  old  Columbian  Uni- 
versity with  another  name,  a  name,  by  the  way,  which  has 
proved  misleading,  in  that  it  has  somehow  or  other  identified 
this  institution  in  the  minds  of  some  people  with  the  legacy  by 
George  Washington  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  uni- 
versity. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  this  institution  and  any  institution  which 
George  Washington  had  in  mind  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  name  Columbian  University  was  changed  by  the  trustees 
on  Jan.  8,  i(/^4,  to  the  George  Washington  University.     This 


*The  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Star  of  January  15,  1909,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  University  has  fully  developed 
courses  in  engineering  while  the  President  of  George  Washington 
University  has  said  in  a  public  document  over  his  signature  that 
the  institution  he  represents  is  the  onlj-  one  in  the  District  offering 
such  courses. 
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did  not  mean  any  change  in  the  spirit  or  attitude  of  the  Cohim- 
is  simply  the  Columbian  University  under  another  name.  The 
funds,  buildings,  trustees,  faculty,  students  and  debts  remained 
the  same  as  when  the  name  was  Columbian  University. 

The  Columbian  University  was  the  outgrowth  of,  or  rather 
was  simply  an  enlargement  of,  the  old  Columbian  College,  an 
institution  which  received  a  charter  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  1 82 1. 

The  Columbian  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  zeal  of  a 
Christian  denomination  for  an  educated  ministry.  The  Rev. 
Luther  Rice  in  the  year  1817  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
college  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  education  of  gospel 
ministers  in  the  special  service  of  the  Baptist"  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  board  of  trustees  at  its  first  meeting  March 
5,  1 82 1,  resolved  that  the  college  should  be  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  classical  and  the  theological. 

The  first  circular  of  the  college,  June  27,  1821,  bore  on  its 
fore  front  the  following  statement.  "This  institution  origi- 
nated by  the  Baptist  General  Convention  is  founded  on  the 
most  liberal  principles."  (See  Historical  catalog  of  the  Colum- 
bian University,  Washington,  D.  C,  p.  6.) 

The  seventh  clause  of  the  first  charter  ran  as  follows : 
■'Persons  of  every  religious  denomination  shall  be  capable  of 
being  elected  trustees,  nor  shall  any  person  either  as  president, 
professor,  tutor  or  pupil  be  refused  admittance  into  said  college 
or  denied  any  of  the  privileges,  immunities  or  advantages  there- 
of for  or  on  account  of  his  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion." 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  from  the  beginning,  in  spite  of 
this  clause  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  charter,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  and  the  president  of  the  university  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

In  other  words,  it  was  from  the  first  a  non-sectarian  insti- 
tution under  the  control  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  it  has 
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practically  remained  so  ever  since.  All  the  presidents  of  the 
institutions  have  been  Baptists,  and  all  but  two,  Baptist  clergy- 
men, and  until  recently  a  majority  of  the  trustees  have  been 
Baptists,  and  may  continue  to  be  so,  for  anything  which  the 
charter  contains  to  the  contrary,* 

As  to  the  spirit  in  which  this  non-sectarian  institution 
under  denominational  control  was  managed,  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  1869  it  re-organized  its  theological  school  into 
a  non-sectarian  theological  school  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
country  should  have  a  theological  school  open  to  all  citizens  in 
which  they  could  study  scientific  theology  as  distinct  from  the 
practical  theology  of  specific  denominations.  The  idea  was 
a  good  one,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Columbian  College 
carried  out  the  proposition  was,  to  say  the  least,  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  claimed  to  be  a  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion. It  refused  to  give  its  degrees  to  students  who  were  not 
recommended  by  evangelical  churches.  In  other  words  this 
non-S€Ctarian  institution  under  Baptist  control,  declined  to  give 
theological  degrees  in  its  non-sectarian  theological  school  to 
Jews  or  Catholics,  no  matter  how  high  a  record  they  might 
make  in  pursuit  of  these  studies ! 

It  was  the  general  impression  throughout  the  country  that 
this  was  a  Baptist  institution,  and  it  is  so  classed  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1894 


*The  President  of  George  Washington  University  says  that  the 
present  board  is  divided  among  the  representatives  of  various  re- 
ligious denominations  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  denomination  has 
a  majority.  That  is  of  very  recent  date  and  may  be  changed  at 
any  time  by  mere  action  of  the  board  itself  without  reference  to 
congress;  and  the  board  still  has  under  its  control  in  effect  the 
denominational  college  known  as  Columbian  College,  which  for 
the  present  it  is  true,  has  been  suspended,  owing  to  the  desire  to 
secure  the  passage  of  this  bill.     See  page  10. 
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and  the  following  years,  down  to  1897  those  reports  being 
based  upon  statements  from  the  institution  itself. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
non-sectarian  institution  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination was  not  getting  that  support  from  the  public  which 
its  trustees  thought  it  deserved.  As  a  result,  in  the  year  1897, 
it  applied  to  congress  for  a  change  in  its  charter,  by  which 
two-thirds  of  the  trustees  and  the  president  of  the  institution 
should  always  be  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  This 
change  was  made,  and  it  is  very  significant  of  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Columbian  University  before  the  change  in  its  char- 
ter, that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the 
board  of  trustees  or  the  presidency  of  the  university  in  order  to 
comply  with  this  new  positive  provision  that  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  Baptist.  In  other  words  the  non-sectarian 
board  of  trustees,  being  self-elective,  had  recruited  itself  to 
the  extent  of  two-thirds  or  more  from  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion ! — in  spite  of  the  so-called  non-sectarian  provision. 

As  the  expected  increase  in  endowments  from  this  change 
in  the  legal  character  of  the  institution  did  not  come,  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  back  again  to  the  old  system,  and  congress  was 
asked  to  re-enact  the  clause  of  the  original  charter  of  182 1  pro- 
viding that  no  person  should  be  excluded  from  membership  on 
the  board  of  trustees  because  of  his  religious  affiliations,  and  to 
the  board  was  given  authority  to  renew  itself  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  change  the  name  of  the  institution.  Shortly  after, 
the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  evidently  with  the  hope  that  this  new  name 
would  secure  additional  interest  and  support. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  this  charter  does  not  pre- 
vent the  trustees  of  this  institution  under  the  present  name  of 
the  George  Washington  University  from  doing  exactly  what 
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tlic  trustees  of  the  same  institution  did  under  the  former  name 
of  Columbian  University  ;  namely,  recruiting  the  board  of  trus- 
tees chiefly,  or  even  exclusively,  from  one  religious  denomina- 
tion. 

There  was  a  further  provision  made  in  the  new  charter  by 
which  sectarian  institutions  might  be  organized  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  University  each  on  its  own  foundation,  but  all 
linked  together,  in  one  institution.  This  was  an  admirable 
idea.  One  may  indeed  call  it  a  statesmanlike  idea,  and  if  feas- 
ible it  would  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  need  not  concern  the  public  further ;  so 
long  as  the  institution  remains  frankly  a  private  one,  dependent 
upon  private  benefactions  for  its  support.  But  a  scheme  under 
which  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  sectarian  colleges  or- 
ganized under,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  deriving  their 
strength  from,  the  non-sectarian  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, which  latter  has  one  hand  in  the  public  treasury,  is,  of 
course,  something  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  thoughtful 
American  citizen. 

It  may  be  added  that  under  this  scheme  the  trustees  of  the 
George  Washington  University  organized  the  Columbian  Col- 
lege in  1905  as  the  first  of  these  sectarian  colleges,  and  it  was 
specifically  announced  that  the  Columbian  College  was  to  retain 
the  denominational  tint,  doubtless  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Bap- 
tists who  felt  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  property,  and 
to  it  was  given  its  own  board  of  trustees,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  Baptists,  with  a  Baptist  clergyman  as  president.  And  yet 
this  sectarian  college  is  an  integral  part  of  the  non-sectarian 
George  Washington  University.  In  fact  it  is  the  really  im- 
portant part  and  the  only,  one  with  any  endowment  of  im- 
portance. 

After  the  present  bill  making  an  appropriation  from  the 
federal  treasury   to   the  George   Washington   University   had 
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been  introduced  into  congress,  Columbian  College  was  "tem- 
porarily" suppressed,  doubtless  because  it  was  thought  that  this 
evidence  of  sectarianism  might  prove  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
passing  the  bill.  In  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Marcii 
8,  1909,  suspending  temporarily  the  independent  organization 
known  as  Columbian  College,  it  was  provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  otherwise  change  or  impair  in  any  way  the  exist- 
ing agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Columbian  Col- 
lege. Why  was  this  suspension  only  temporary?  So  as  to 
allow  this  bill  to  pass?  What  was  this  agreement?  That 
George  Washington  University  would  support  the  sectarian 
college  ? 

It  seems  that  the  George  Washington  University  points  to 
the  charter  when  it  claims  to  be  non-sectarian,  but  when  a  good 
Baptist  makes  a  wail  over  the  diversion  of  funds,  it  points  to 
Columbian  College,  which  to  judge  from  the  previous  history 
of  this  institution,  will  doubtless  emerge  as  a  Baptist  college  as 
soon  as  this  bill  now  before  congress  is  passed. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity bulletin  for  June  1909,  makes  no  mention  whatever,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  index  or  table  of  contents,  of  the  Co- 
lumbian College,  wdiereas  the  preceding  bulletin  for  1908  gives 
considerable  space  to  defining  the  work  and  function  of  this 
college. 

Under  this  peculiar  provision  making  possible  a  series  of 
sectarian  colleges  working  automatically,  the  character  of  the 
board  might  become  purely  sectarian. 

Now  what  shall  such  a  vacillating  institution  as  this  be 
called?  A  non-sectarian,  a  non-sectarian  under  denominational 
control,  a  sectarian  institution  pure  and  simple,  made  so  by 
law,  or  perhaps  rather  a  pan-sectarian  institution? 

The  whole  history  of  the  University  on  the  subject  of  sec- 
tarianism reminds  one  somewhat  of  a  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
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performance.  Now  it  is  non-sectarian,  then  non-sectarian  un- 
der denominational  control,  then  strictly  sectarian  under 
the  law.  and  finally  pan-sectarian !  It  is  an  institution  which 
is  now  here,  now  there,  now  yonder,  tryinj:^  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  if  by  reason  of  such  policy  it  might  secure  funds  from 
some. 

All  this  of  course  would  not  concern  us  if  the  institution 
were  not  asking  for  a  federal  subsidy ;  but  under  the  present 
circumstances  it  concerns  every  American  citizen. 

Under  the  present  charter,  without  any  further  authority 
from  congress,  the  institution  can  by  mere  act  of  its  board  of 
trustees  be  managed  as  a  strictly  sectarian  institution,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  its  past,  doubtless  would  be  so  managed,  the 
moment  it  appears  for  its  interest  to  do  so. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  ancient  history  ;  for  the 
last  action  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  on  this  sectarian  matter,  occurred,  as  noted 
above,  on  March  8,  1909,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  in  the 
nature  of  suspensory  action — that  is.  it  is  still  quite  uncertain 
what  the  board  will  ultimately  do  in  this  particular  matter. 

X^or  will  it  do  to  say  that  the  present  board  of  trustees  of 
George  Washington  University  would  not  pursue  the  policy 
suggested  above,  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  same  univer- 
sity under  the  name  of  Columbian  University  did  exactly  this 
thing,  with  the  identical  wording  in  its  charter  and  with  many 
of  the  same  trustees. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record  as  this  the  attempt  of  the 
George  Washington  University  to  plume  itself  on  its  non- 
sectarian  character  and  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  itself  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  the  Jesuit  Georgetown  University  and  the  Methodist 
American  University  on  the  other,  can  hardly  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 
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The  question  whether  an  institution  is  sectarian  or  not, 
does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  wording  of  a  charter  but  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  the  word  is  observed,  upon  the  sectarian  af- 
fihation  and  obhgation  and  the  actual  history  of  the  institu- 
tion itself  in  this  respect.  Tried  by  this  test  as  will  be  been 
from  the  above  history  George  Washington  University  is  cer- 
tainly a  sectarian  institution  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term 
and  has-been  so  from  the  beginning  nearly  ninety  years  ago. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

UNIVERSITY. 

If  in  order  to  expend  its  own  funds  the  federal  govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  assist  some  private  institution,  ought 
it  not  rather  to  pick  out  some  institution  which  has  demon- 
strated its  capacity  and  success  in  the  management  of  its  own 
finances  ? 

What  are  the  facts  about  George  Washington  University  ? 
A  few  years  ago  this  institution  was  placed  upon  the  accepted 
list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  by  which  it  secured  the  benefit 
of  retiring  allowances  for  the  members  of  its  faculty.  One  of 
the  provisions  was  that  it  should  have  a  productive  endowment 
of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  certified  August 
21,  1907,  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  possession  of  a  pro- 
ductive endowment  of  two  hundred  nineteen  thousand,  eight 
hundred  thirty-two  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  ($219,832.96). 
Shortly  after  this,  October  3,  1908,  the  productive  endowment 
had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($123,500),  whereupon  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
struck  the  institution  from  its  list. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  President  made  November 
10,  1908,  the  deficit  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1908,  was 
ninety-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-eight  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents  ($97,888.21),  which  was  paid  from  the  gen- 
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eral  funds  of  the  University  so  far  as  it  was  paid  at  all.  The 
budget  for  the  year  1908-09,  showed  a  probable  deficit  of  eighty 
thousand  thirty-one  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents  ($80,031.73) 
which  with  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  two  dollars  and 
ninety-two  cents  ($21,502.92)  unpaid  from  the  preceding 
year,  leaves  one  hundred  one  thousand  five  hundred  thirty-four 
dollars  ($101,534)  as  the  total  deficit  to  be  met,  and  as  this  was 
largely  met  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  or  the  so-called  "liquid 
assets,"  it  is  evident  that  the  resources  of  the  University  can- 
not long  stand  such  a  strain.  In  fact  the  president  himself 
states  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  University  cannot  go  for- 
ward on  its  present  policy  without  a  provision  for  the  annual 
deficit.  "The  liquid  funds,"  he  says,  "will  be  exhausted  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year."  According  to  the  last  statement  of 
its  treasurer,  the  deficit  which  is  now  being  paid  partly  out  of 
the  endowment,  will  amount  to  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  we  shall  see  as  a  result  of  three  or  four 
more  years  of  such  management  the  entire  productive  or  so- 
called  "liquid"  funds,  i.  e.  all  except  the  specific  trust  funds, 
consumed  in  running  expenses. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  concern  the  general  public  ma- 
terially, if  it  were  not  that  the  institution  is  asking  for  federal 
aid  to  make  good  those  losses. 

It  may  have  been  good  policy  for  the  institution  to  branch 
out,  start  new  departments,  and  increase  expenses  for  the  sake 
of  producing  the  impression  upon  the  public  that  it  was  doing 
a  great  public  service,  with  the  hope  that  the  public  would  come 
forward  with  funds  to  enable  it  to  pursue  permanently  the  same 
policy!  But,  if  so.  let  the  institution  first  of  all  make  good. 
Let  its  trustees,  who  have  without  doubt  adopted  this  policy 
after  careful  consideration,  make  sure  by  their  own  contribu- 
tions or  the  contributions  of  their  friends,  that  the  institution 
is  upon  a  sound  financial  basis. 
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For  the  federal  government  to  permit  an  institution  which 
has  been  thus  managed  on  its  financial  side  to  insert  its  hands 
in  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  its 
finances,  would  certainly  be  a  policy  which  would  not  commend 
itself  to  any  thoughtful  American  citizen. 

If  the  facts  given  above  were  not  known  to  the  men  who 
are  urging  the  George  Washington  University  appropriation 
bill,  they  are  certainly,  in  their  support  of  this  measure,  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  and  can  hardly  expect  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  much  confidence  in  them. 

If  they  knew  these  facts  but  have  not  mentioned  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  consider  them  important,  they  will  certainly 
find  that  the  American  public  differs  from  them  in  this  opinion. 

If  knowing  them  they  have  attempted  to  conceal  them, 
they  have  certainly  not  played  fair  with  the  public  which  is  now 
expected  to  make  good  the  evil  results  of  their  mistakes. 

The  case  is  a  very  simple  one. 

1.  Shall  the  government  appropriate  money  from  the 
federal  treasury  in  support  of  private  institutions? 

2.  If  so,  shall  it  appropriate  money  to  an  institution  which 
has  such  a  wabbly  record  upon  the  subject  of  sectarianism  as 
George  Washington  University? 

3.  If  so,  shall  the  federal  government  select  an  institu- 
tion which  by  the  peculiar  management  of  its  funds  has  brought 
itself  to  the  serious  financial  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself? 

The  answer  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
citizens  to  each  of  these  questions  would  be  a  positive  negative 
in  any  case,  and  the  simple  statement  of  these  plain  facts, 
coupled  with  any  real  fear  of  the  passage  of  such  a  measure, 
would  make  this  a  burning  political  issue  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  United  States. 
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SHALL  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOLLOW  THE 
BAD  EXAMPLE  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  STATES? 

Some  of  the  friends  of  George  Washington  University 
have  maintained  that  if  the  federal  government  were  to  make 
this  appropriation  it  would  be  simply  following  the  example 
set  by  the  states  in  the  disposition  of  the  Morrill  fund. 

The  law  granting  the  public  lands  to  the  different  states 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was 
passed  in  1862. — nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  states  at 
first  granted  the  proceeds  of  these  funds  to  private  institutions, 
TK»tably  Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  possibly  others. 

The  only  excuse  for  making  this  grant  at  that  time  to  pri- 
vate institutions  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
states  were  so  poor  in  pecuniary  resources,  or  so  backward  in 
educational  intelligence,  or  so  committed  to  the  policy  of  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  education  to  the  exclusion  ,of  state 
institutions,  that  the  people  were  unable  or  unwilMng  to  make 
the  comparatively  small  expenditure  necessary  to  house  such 
an  institution.  This  is  surely  not  the  case  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  federal  government  of  the  L^nited  States. 

All  the  states,  it  seems,  which  made  the  grant  to  private 
institutions  originally  have  reversed  this  policy,  except  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  had  to  pay  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
this  subsidy  and  turning  it  over  to  a  state  institution.  A  word 
to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient.* 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  divided  its  fund  between  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

*The  distinguished  president  of  the  state  university  of  Ken- 
tucky, Dr.  James  K.  Patterson,  spoke  in  a  recent  address  on  the 
experience    of   the   state   of   Kentucky,   as    follows:      "In   accepting 
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Technology.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  as  it  did  not  help  the 
Institute  of  Technology  materially,  but  did  weaken  greatly  the 
college  it  established  in  the  state  for  this  fund.  Massachusetts 
has  advanced  since  1862  in  educational  consciousness,  and  if  it 
had  not  already  bound  its  hands  in  this  way,  it  is  certain  it 
would  not  do  so  now. 

Cornell  University  received  this  grant,  but  Cornell  Uni- 
versity is  a  special  case  and  was  especially  organized  for  this 
purpose  with  a  great  private  foundation  added  and  it  has  prac- 
tically become  a  state  university.  With  every  passing  year  the 
pressure  is  greater  that  it  should  become  in  form  what  it  is 
in  reality,  a  state  institution.  It  is  quite  certain  that  not  even 
New  York  if  the  matter  were  to  be  done  over  again,  would  give 
to  a  private  citizen  the  right  to  attach  his  name  to  a  public  in- 
stitution, even  for  five  million  dollars.  The  example  of  New 
Jersey  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  of  sufficient  significance  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  federal  government.* 

the  Morrill  grant,  the  state  of  Kentucky  made  two  mistakes  of 
far  reaching  consequence.  The  second  of  these  mistakes  consisted 
in  attaching  the  institution  thus  founded  to  a  private  denomina- 
tional school,  instead  of  placing  it  upon  an  independent  footing. 
It  was  finally  detached  from  this  denominational  school  in  the 
condition  of  a  bankrupt  who  through  an  ill-omened  partnership  of 
thirteen  years  had  lost  both  time  and  money,  and  when  liquidation 
ended,  emerged  from  the  partnership  with  nothing  at  all."  This  is 
not  far  from  being  an  accurate  description  of  the  experience  of  the 
other  states  that  attempted  the  same  thing. 

*The  comparison  of  George  Washingon  University,  by  the 
way,  with  Cornell,  is  an  exceedingly  unhappy  and  misleading  one. 
George  Washington  University  is  an  institution  with  a  long  sec- 
tarian history,  and  still  hopelessly  entangled  with  sectarian  obli- 
gations, in  a  serious  financial  situation,  asking  aid  from  the  federal 
congress  to  enable  it  to  go  on  as  before.  Cornell  was  absolutely 
free  from  all  entangling  alliances,  organized  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  expending  this  fund,  and  offering  large  sums  of  money  as 
free  gifts  from  private  individuals  in  addition  to  the  federal  grant. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  state  in  the  American  Union,  not 
even  New  York,  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey,  would  now,  if  it 
were  free  to  act,  think  for  an  instant  of  turning  over  federal 
funds  to  private  institutions,  and  for  the  federal  government 
itself  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which  may  have  had  some  slight 
justification  forty  years  ago.  but  which  w^ould  now  be  re- 
pudiated by  all  the  states,  would  certainly  be  unworthy  of  it  and 
would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American  people. 

The  authorities  of  George  Washington  University  have 
been  raising  a  great  cloud  of  dust  in  order  to  befog  the  real 
issue.  The  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  the  real  contro- 
versy is  between  the  subsidy  to  George  Washington  University 
and  a  national  university  doing  only  graduate  work,  shows  to 
what  straits  the  authorities  of  George  Washington  University 
are  driven  in  defending  their  position.  The  national  university 
project  which  has  been  before  congress  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, will  doubtlesss  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  when  a  final 
decision  is  made.  The  discussion  of  that  bill  may  properly  take 
place  when  it  is  up  for  consideration.  The  only  question  now 
before  congress  is  whether  the  federal  congress  shall  grant  a 
subsidy  to  a  private  institution.  Further,  the  question  of 
whether  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Morrill  land  grant  act  or  not,  is  in  no  way 
bound  up  with  the  present  bill,  for  congress  may  provide  in 
other  and  better  ways  for  the  extension  of  such  participation 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  only  question  here  involved 
is  again  whether  congress  shall  make  a  grant  of  public  money 
to  a  private  institution. 

If  the  congress  of  the  United  States  considers  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  land  grant  act,  it  should  insist  that  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  like  the  people  of  other  states  and  terri- 
tories, should  do  their  share,  namely,  tax  themselves  to  provide 
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the  requisite  buildings  for  the  housing  of  such  an  institution. 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  just  as  able  to  do 
this  as  the  people  of  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  states  or  territories 
which  have  been  compelled  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  receive  this  particular  additional  grant  over  and 
above  that  made  to  the  people  of  other  portions  of  the  Union. 

But  it  would  be  better  by  far  for  the  federal  government 
to  assume  all  the  expenses,  even  freeing  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict from  any  burden  whatever,  than  to  lend  the  weight  of  its 
powerful  influence  to  a  policy  which  would  result  in  the  endow- 
ment of  private  institutions  at  public  expense,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  grant  of  public  monies  to  sectarian  institutions,  and 
would  tend  to  break  down  or  reverse  the  policy  which  has  been 
definitely  established  as  the  result  of  long  years  of  growth  that 
public  and  private  institutions  shall  be  kept  upon  distinctly 
different  foundations. 

We  have  finally  in  this  country,  as  the  result  of  much  con- 
flict, found  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  forces  which  are  de- 
veloping public  and  private  education.  The  relations  are  har- 
monious, the  two  systems  complement  and  supplement  each 
other  with  the  utmost  good  will,  and  on  both  sides  it  is  upon 
the  basis  of  an  absolute  divorce  of  public  and  private  support 
of  education,  of  any  absolute  diflferentiation  between  church  and 
state  in  this  field  of  public  service.  Let  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment disturb  the  quiet  and  peaceful  course  of  this  development ! 
Drafted  by 

Edmund  J.  James, 
Urbana-Champaign, 

Illinois. 
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Exhibit  C. 


A  Letter  Sent  to  Each  Member  of  Congress 


Urbana-Champaign,  111.,  Feb.  23,  1910. 
To  Member  of  Congress: 

My  Dear  Sir  : — We  are  inclosing  a  petition  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  against  the  passage  of  a  bill  now  be- 
fore both  houses  which  under  the  form  of  giving  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  acts,  makes  in  ef- 
fect an  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  the  support  of  a  pri- 
vate institution  of  learning  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  known 
as  the  George  Washington  University. 

This  petition  is  signed  by  the  presidents  of  thirty-seven 
state  universities,  by  the  presidents  of  sixteen  of  the  independ- 
ent colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  by  more 
than  one  hundred  presidents  of  public  normal  schools  repre- 
senting every  state  in  the  Union. 

These  are  men  who  by  reason  of  their  careful  study  of 
American  educational  history  and  by  their  long  experience  in 
the  administration  of  public  education  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
have  become  fully  aware  of  the  great  danger  to  the  interests 
of  public  and  private  education  alike  involved  in  the  granting  of 
public  money  to  private  institutions. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  do  not  complicate  still 
further  the  already  too  difficult  problems  of  public  education  by 
lending  the  immense  weight  of  federal  example  to  the  policy 
of  making  grants  from  the  public  treasury  to  private  institu- 
tions, a  policy  which  wherever  tried  in  our  American  states  has 
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resulted  in  the  demoralization  of  private  as  well  as  public  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 

The  argument  that  the  George  Washington  University  is 
a  public  not  a  private  institution,  because  though  under  private 
control  it  does  a  public  service,  is  such  a  specious  plea  that  it 
should  mislead  no  one.  Every  church  in  the  United  States  does 
an  undoubtedly  important  social  service  but  it  is  under  our  laws 
none  the  less  a  private,  not  a  public  institution,  as  is  indeed 
every  school  under  private  control,  even  though  it  may  be 
doing  a  most  valuable  social  service.  There  are  more  than  a 
thousand  private  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  with 
equally  as  good  claims  for  support  from  the  public  treasury  as 
the  George  Washington  University. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  only  pressing  exigency  in  this  case  is  the  exigency 
of  George  Washington  University.  The  educational  interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  no  more  pressing  now  than  they 
have  been  for  fifty  years,  and  they  will  not  suffer,  but  on  the 
contrary  gain,  if  the  American  congress  will  take  time  to  or- 
ganize the  work  in  a  proper  manner. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  state  universities  and  other 
public  institutions  of  the  country  have  no  interest  at  stake  in 
this  matter,  that  it  is  a  purely  private  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  must  respectfully  protest  against  any  such  view. 
When  the  federal  congress  undertakes,  even  though  in  second- 
ary capacity  as  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  do 
violence  to  the  whole  tendency  of  political  development  in  the 
United  States  and  to  throw  the  enormous  weight  of  its  prestige 
and  influence  on  the  side  of  a  bad  public  policy,  which  may  in- 
fluence in  many  directions  the  policy  of  other  portions  of  the 
country,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  all  friends 
of  public  education  throughout  the  country. 
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Finally,  as  American  citizens  and  tax  payers,  we  would 
earnestly  protest  against  being  compelled  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  contribute  to  the  support  of  private  institutions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


Legislative 

Committee 

of  the 

National 

Association 

of 

State 

Universities 


George  E.  MacLean,  President, 

State  University  of  Iowa. 
Frank  Strong,  Chancellor, 

University  of  Kansas. 
John  W.  Abercrombie,  President, 

University  of  Alabama. 
Edmund  J.  James,  President, 

University  of  Illinois. 
\V.  O.  Thompson,  President, 

Ohio  State  University. 
Brown  Ayres,  President, 

University  of  Tennessee. 
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PETITION. 

In  Re. 

A     PROPOSED     APPROPRIATION     FOR     THE     GEORGE 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 


February,   1910. 


No.  1. 
To  the   Senate  and   House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States. 


Gentlemen  : 

We,  the  undersigned  respectfully  beg  to  protest  against 
the  passage  of  the  bills  now  before  congress  appropriating 
from  the  federal  treasury  a  sum  in  aid  of  George  Washington 
University,   a  private   institution   in   the  city   of   Washington. 

We  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the  passage  of  such  a  bill 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  accepted  American  policy   of  no 
division  of  public  educational  funds  among  private  institutions. 
James   B.   Angell  President    Emeritus,   University  of   Michigan. 
Edwin   A.   Alderman,   President,  University  of  Virginia. 
John  W.  Abercrombie,  President,  University  of  Alabama. 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  President,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
George  E.  MacLean,  President,  University  of  Iowa. 
William   L.   Bryan,   President,  University  of  Indiana. 
W.    O.   Thompson,   President,   State   University   of   Ohio. 
Cyrus  Northrop,   President,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Kendrick  C.  Babcock,  President,  University  of  Arizona. 
John    X.   Tillman,   President,   University  of  Arkansas. 
James   H.    Baker,   President,   University   of   Colorado. 
A.  A.   Murphree,  President,  University  of  Florida. 
David   C.   Barrow,   Chancellor,   University  of  Georgia. 
James  A.   MacLean,  President,  University  of  Idaho. 
Edmund  J.  James,  President,  University  of  Illinois. 
Frank  Strong,  President,  University  of  Kansas. 
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James  K.  Patterson,  President,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Thomas  D.   Boyd,  President,  State   University  of  Louisiana. 

H.    B.    Hutchins,   Acting-President,    University   of   Michigan. 

Andrew   A.   Kincannon,   Chancellor,   University  of  Mississippi. 

A.  Ross  Hill,  President,  University  of  Missouri. 

C.  A.  Duniwa}%   President,  University  of  Montana. 

."^amuel  Avery,   Chancellor,   University  of  Nebraska. 

J.   E.  Stubbs,  President,  University  of  Nevada. 

E.  Gray,  President,  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Francis   P.  Venable,   President,  University  of  North   Carolina. 

Frank  L.  McVey,  President,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Alston    Ellis,    President,    University    of    Ohio. 

Edgar  E.   Brandon,  Acting-President,  Miami  University. 

.\.  Grant  Evans,  President,  State  University  of  Oklahoma. 

P.   L.  Campbell,   President,  University  of  Oregon. 

Franklin  B.  Gault.  President,  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Brown  Ayres,  President,  University  of  Tennessee. 

S.  E.  Mezes,  President,  University  of  Texas. 

J.  T.  Kingsbury,  President,   University  of  Utah. 

Thomas   F.   Kane,   President,  University  of  Washington. 

Charles   O.   Merica.   President,   University  of  Wyoming. 

Charles   C.   Thach,   President,   Polytechnic    Institute,   Alabama. 

Charles  A.   Lory,  President,  State  Agricultural   College,   Colorado. 

George   A.    Harter,    President,   Delaware    College,   Delaware. 

Nathan  B.  Young,  President,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Florida. 

Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  President,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Georgia. 

.Mbert   B.   Storms,  President,  Iowa  State   College,   Iowa. 

Henry  J.  Waters,  President,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Kansas. 

R.  W.  Silvester,  President,  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Mary- 
land. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  President.  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 
Mass. 

J.   L.  Snyder,  President,  Michigan  Agricultural   College,   Mich. 

James  M.  Hamilton,  President,  Montana  Agricultural  College, 
Montana. 

J.  II.  Worst,  President,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 
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Robert  L.  Slagle,  President,  So.  Dakota  State  College,  S.  D. 

Edwin   E.  Sparks,  State  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert   T.    Milner,   President,  Texas   Agricultural   and    Mechanical 

College,  Texas. 
P.  B.   Barringer,  President,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Va. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 
E.  M.  Shackelford,  President  of  State  Normal  College,  Troy,  Ala. 
B.  B.  Baker,  President  of  Daphne  State  Normal,  Daphne,  Ala. 
J.  J.  Doyne,  President  of  Arkansas  State  Normal,   Conway,  Ark. 
M.   E.   Daily,   President   of   State   Normal   School,   San  Jose,   Calif. 
Samuel   T.   Black,    President   of   State   Normal   School,   San   Diego, 

Calif. 
Jesse  A.  Millspaugh,  President  of  California  State  Normal  School, 

Los   Angeles.    Calif. 
Z.  X.  Snyder,  President  of  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colorado. 
Henry    T.    Burr,    Principal    State    Normal    School,    Williamantic, 

Conn. 
George     H.     Black,    President,     Lewiston     State     Normal     School, 

Lewiston,   Idaho. 
G.   A.   Axline,   President    of  State    Normal    School,    Albion,    Idaho. 
William    Bishop    Owen,    Principal,    The    Chicago    Normal    School, 

Chicago,   111. 
David    Felmley,    President    of    Illinois    State    Normal    University, 

Normal,   Illinois. 
Alfred    Bayliss,    Principal   of   State    Normal    School,   Malcomb,   111. 
D.   B.   Parkinson,  President,   Southern    Illinois   State   Normal   Uni- 
versity,   Carbondale,    Illinois. 
John  W.  Cook,  President  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal   School, 

DeKalb,  Illinois. 
Livingston  C.   Lord,  President,  Eastern,  111.,  State  Normal  School, 

Charleston,  Illinois. 
William    W.    Parsons.    President,    Indiana    State    Normal    School, 

Terre  Haute,   Indiana. 
H.    H.    Seeley,    President,    Iowa    State    Teachers    College,    Cedar 

Falls,  Iowa. 
R.    S.    Russ,   Principal    of   State    Manual   Training   Normal    School, 

Pittsburg,    Kansas. 
John    C.    Shaw,    Principal,    State    Normal    School,    West    Liberty, 

West  Va. 
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W.   S.   Picken,   Principal,  Western   Normal   School,   Hays,   Kansas. 

Joseph  H.  Hill,  President  Kansas  State  Normal  Schools,  Emporia, 
Kansas. 

H.  H.  Cherry.  President,  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal,  Bowl- 
ing Green,   Ky. 

W.  J.  McConathy.  Principal.  Normal  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Margaret  C.  Hajison,  Principal,  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Alfred  F.  Richardson,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Castine, 
Maine. 

J.  B.  Aswell,  President,  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  Natchi- 
toches, La. 

W.   G.   Mallett,   Principal,   State   Normal    School,   Farmington,   Me. 

Walter    E.    Russell,   Principal   State   Normal   School,   Gorham,    Me. 

Henry  Whitmore,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  Principal,  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

F.  F.    Murdock,    Principal,    State    Normal    School,    North    Adams, 

Mass. 
J.  A.  Pitman,  Principal,  State   Normal  School,  Salem,   Mass. 
Wallace  C.  Boyden,  Head-Master,  Boston  Normal  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Clarence   A.    Brodeur,    Principal,   State    Normal   School,  Westfield, 

Mass. 
Sarah  C.   Brooks,  Principal,  Baltimore  Teachers'  Training  School, 

Baltimore,   Maryland. 
James  H.  Kaye,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Marquette,  Mich. 
C.  T.  Grawn,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
L.  H.  Jones,  President  State   Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
W.  A.  Shomaker,  President,  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 
L.  L.  Everly,  Principal,  Teachers'  Training  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
E.  W.  Bohannon,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Duluth,  Minn. 
C.  H.  Cooper,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
Frank  A.  Weld,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

G.  E.   Maxwell,   President,  Winona  State   Normal,  Winona.  Minn. 

John  R.  Kirk,  President,  First  District  Normal  School,  Kirksville. 
Missouri. 
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W.    J.    Hawkins,    President,    State    Normal    School,    Warrensburg, 

Missouri. 
W.    T.    Carrington,    President,    State    Normal    School,    Springfield, 

Mo. 
W.  S.   Dearmont,   President,  Missouri  State  Normal   School,   Cape 

Girardeau,  Mo. 
John    B.   Thompson,   Principal,   Sherman    State    Normal,   Sherman, 

^Mississippi. 
H.   H.    Swain,   President,    Montana   State   Normal    College,   Dillon, 

Montana. 
J.  W.  Crabtree,  President,  Peru  State  Normal,  Peru,  Nebraska. 
A.   O.  Thomas,   President,  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Neb. 
C.   M.   Light,   Principal,  New   Mexico   Normal   School,   Silver   City, 

New  Mexico. 
Myron  T.   Dana,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.   Y. 
E.    N.  Jones,   Principal,  New  York  Training  School   for  Teachers, 

220  West  120th  street,  New  York  City. 
John    C.    Bliss,   Principal,   State    Normal    School,    New   Platz,    New 

York. 
Robert    L.    Madison,   Principal   nf   Cullowhee    (State)    Normal    and 

Industrial    School,    Cullowhee,    North    Carolina. 
Thomas    A.    Hillyer,    President,    State    Normal    School,    Mayville, 

North   Dakota. 
Isaac   D.    Poucher,   Principal.   State   Normal   and   Training  School, 

Oswego,  North  Dakota. 
H.   C.  Minnich,  Dean,  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of  Miami   Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  Ohio. 
Grace  A.   Green,  Principal,  Normal  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
James  W.  McLane,  Principal,  Normal  Training  School,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Lee    R.    Knight,    Principal,    Perkins-Normal    School,    Akron,    Ohio. 
Walter    L.    Ross,    President,    Northwestern    State    Normal    School, 

Alva,  Okla. 
Edmund  Danbridge  Murdaugh,  President,  State  University  School, 

Claremore,  Oklahoma. 
Robert  C.   French,  Edu.  Director,  Y.  M.   C  A.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
J.    Munroe    Willard,    Principal,    Philadelphia    Normal    School    for 

Girls,   Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Mans- 
field,  Pa. 

James  E.  Ament,  Principal,  State  Normal,  Indiana,  Pa. 

John  F.  Bigler,  Principal,  State   Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

J.  George  Becht,  Principal,  Clarion  State  Normal  School,  Clarion. 
Pennsylvania. 

John    L.    Alger,    Principal,    Rhode    Island    Normal    School,    Provi 
dence,  R.  I. 

D.  B.   Johnson,   President,   Winthrop    Normal   and    Industrial    Col- 

lege, Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 
G.   W.   Nash,   President,    Northern    Normal   and    Industrial   School. 

Aberdeen.  South  Dakota. 
G.    G.    Wenzlaff,    President    of    State    Normal    School,    Springfield, 

South   Dakota. 

F.  L.  Cook,  President.  State  Normal  School,  Spearfish,  So.  Dakota. 
J.    I.    Hinds,   Dean   and    .Acting   President    of  Peabody   College    for 

Teachers.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
H.    F.    Estill,    President.    Sam    Houston    Normal    Institute,    Hunts- 
ville,  Texas. 

G.  \V.  Decker.  State  Normal,  Utah. 

Lyman    R.    Allen,    Principal.    State    Normal    School,    Johnson,    Vt. 

Thomas  J.  Abbott.  Instructor  in  Biology,  Mathematics  and  Agri- 
culture.  State    Normal    .School.   Johnson.   Vermont. 

Philip  R.  Lcvon worth.  Principal.  State  Normal  School,  Castleton, 
Vermont. 

E.  T.  Mathes,  Principal,  State  Normal   School,  Bellingham.  Wash. 
W.  E.  Wilson,  Principal,  Washington  State  Normal  Sciiool,  Ellens- 
bur  g.  Wash. 

O.    E.    Wells,    Principal,    Marathon    County    Training    School    for 

Teachers,  Wausau.   Wisconsin. 
Mbert    Salisbury,    President,    State    Normal    School,    Whitewater. 

W^isconsin. 
John    F.    Sims.    President.    State    Normal    School,    Stevens    Point, 

Wisconsin. 
G.    E.    Pratt,    Principal,    Crawford    County    Training    School,    Gays 

Mills,   Wisconsin. 
R.    H.    Burns,    Principal    of    Rusk    County    Normal    School,    Lady 

smith.  Wis. 
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Fred  Christiansen,  Principal,  Manitowoc  County  Teachers'  Train 
ing  School,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Rosa  M.  Cheny,  Assistant,  Manitowoc  County  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School,   Manitowoc,  Wis. 

John  A.  H.  Keith,  Pres.,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

W.  J.  Southerland,  State   Normal  School,  Plattsville,  Wis. 

L.    J.    Corbly,    President    of    Marshall    College,    Huntington,    West 
Virginia. 

C.  L.  Bcmis,  Principal  of  Concord  State  Normal  School,  Athens, 
West  Va. 

U.  S.  Fleming,  Secretary,  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (Formerly  Principal  Fairmont  State  Normal  School) 
West   Virginia. 


Exhibit  D. 


Letter  Sent  to  Each  Member  of  Congress 


WHY  SHOULD  CONGRESS  ITSELF  ACCEPT  A  PRINCIPLE 
WHICH  IT  FORBIDS  THE  STATES  TO  ADOPT? 

March  i6,  1910. 
To  The  Members  of  Congress  : 

Gentlemen  : — The  congress  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
manded as  a  condition  of  admission  from  every  state  admitted 
to  the  Union  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  viz :  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Oklahoma,  and  Utah,  a  solemn  pledge  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
assisted  by  congressional  land  grants,  as  provided  for  in  the 
various  acts,  shall  forever  remain  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  said  states,  respectively. 

i.  e.,  the  states  are  thus  absolutely  forbidden  by  congress 
to  assign  any  federal  funds  to  private  institutions. 
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The  friends  of  George  Washington  University  arc  asking 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  stultify  itself  by  making 
an  appropriation  to  a  private  institution  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  violation  of  this  principle  wliich  it  has  already  laid 
down  for  the  new  states. 

The  enabling  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  state 
of  Montana  in  1889,  applying  also  to  the  Dakotas  and  Wash- 
ington, contained  the  above  stated  provision  in  Section  14,  and 
in  this  respect  all  the  enabling  acts  or  acts  of  admission  in- 
cluding those  now  before  congress  for  the  admission  of  the  new 
states,  contain  similar  provisions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  requirement  on  the  part  of  congress, 
Montana  inserted  Section  35.  Article  5,  of  the  Constitution  of 
i88q,  to  the  following  effect:  "Xo  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  charitable,  industrial,  educational  or  benevolent  purposes  to 
any  person,  corporation  or  community  not  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  state,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  in- 
stitution or  association." 

All  the  states  above  named  have  complied  with  this  demand 
of  congress  by  the  insertion  of  similar  clauses. 

This  is  sound  American  doctrine  arwi  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  ought  not  itself  to 
violate  this  fundamental  principle  which  it  has  wisely  imposed 
upon  all  the  newly  admitted  members  of  our  Union. 
Faithfully  yours. 
Brown  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee, 
President  of  the   National  Association  of  State  Universities. 

W.  O.  Thompson.  State  University  of  Ohio, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 

Agricultural  Colleges. 

Commiiiee      fEoMUND  J.  James,  Uuivcrsity  of  Illinois, 

on    Legislative      I  _,,      .  c    .1        /~«  -.i 

Action  of  the   j  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Nitionai  Associ-  I  Georc.e  E.  MacLean,  UuivcTsity  of  Iowa. 
Universities     I  JoiiN  W.  AuERCROMBiE,  Uuivcrsity  of  Alabama. 
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Exhibit  E. 


Letter  to  Each  Member  of  Congress 


April  2,  1910. 
To  THE  Members  of  Congress: 

Gentlemen  : — We  are  sending  you  inclosed  a  copy  of  a 
petition  signed  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in 
twenty-seven  states  of  the  American  Union,  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  bills  now  before  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  assigning  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  acts  to  the  George 
Washington  University,  a  private  institution  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

These  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  are  men  who 
from  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  public  educational  systems 
of  their  respective  states  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  always  arise  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  making  appro- 
priations from  the  public  treasury  in  support  of  private  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Brown  Ayres,  University  of  Tennessee. 
President  of  the   National   Association  of   State  Universities. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  State  University  of  Ohio, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of 

Agricultural  Colleges, 

Committee      f  Edmund  J.  James,  Univcrsity  of  Illinois, 
A^cdvufes  of  the  J  George  E.  MacLean,  Uulvcrsity  of  Iowa, 
J.  W.  Abercrombie,  University  of  Alabama, 


Association 

of  State 
Universities 


Frank  Strong,  University  of  Kansas, 
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PETITION 


TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  The 
STATE    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

In  Re 
THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON   UNIVERSITY   BILLS. 


Gextlkmen  : — We,  the  undersigned  State  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Instruction  in  our  respective  states  desire  to  add 
our  protest  to  that  of  the  State  University  Presidents,  the  Prin- 
cipals of  PubHc  Normal  Schools,  the  Presidents  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges,  the  various  State  Teachers'  Associations,  and 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  against  the  proposed  appropriation  of  federal 
funds  in  support  of  the  George  Washington  University,  a 
private  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  have  there- 
fore authorized  the  signing  of  our  names  to  the  following  peti- 
tion, viz : 

We  the  undersigned  respectfully  petition  that  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  assign  to  the  George  Washington 
University,  a  private  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  benefits  of  the  so-called  Morrill  acts. 

We  do  this  on  the  simple  ground  that  such  a  grant  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  now  generally  accepted  American  doctrine 
that  there  should  be  no  division  of  public  funds  among  private 
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institutions.  We  think,  moreover,  that  a  congress  which  has 
forbidden  every  state  admitted  to  the  Union  within  twenty-five 
years  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  federal  grants  to  any  institu- 
tion not  under  the  exchisive  control  of  the  respective  states, 
should  not  itself  violate  this  principle. 

COOK,   GEORGE    B,  WRIGHT,   L.   L.. 

Arkansas.  Micliisan. 

HIME,   CHARLES   D.,  GOSS,    HOWARD    A.. 

Connecticut.  Missouri 

HOLLOWAY,    O.,  HARMON,  W.  E., 

Florida.  ,,      , 

„  Montana. 

CHAMBERLAIN     S.    BELLE,      .„,^^„„    ^    ^ 

Idaho.      BISHOP,  E.  C, 
BLAIR,   F.    G.,  Nebraska. 

Illinois.      RING.   ORVIS, 
ALEY,   ROBERT  J.,  Nevada. 

Indiana.      ZELLER,  JOHN  W., 
RIGGS,  JOHN    F.,  Ohio. 

Iowa.      RANGER,    WALTER    E., 
FAIROHILD,    E.   T.,  Rhode   Island. 

Kansas.      SWEARINGEN,   J.    E., 
CRABBE,  J.   G.,  South  Carolina. 

Kentucky.      JQNES,    ROBERT    L., 
HARRIS.   T.    H.,  Tennessee. 

Louisiana. 
SMYTH,    PAYSON,  NELSON,   A.   C, 

n.,   •  Utah. 

Maine. 

STEPHENS,    M.    BATES,  SHAWKEY,  M.  R.. 

Mar.vland.  West    Virpinin 

SWEDDEN,   DAVID,  COOK,  A.  D., 

Massachusetts.  Wvoming. 
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Exhibit  F. 
Resolutions  by  Various  Associations 


THE   MASSACHUSETTS   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Carlos   B.  Ellis,  Springfield. 

Vice-Presidents — Nelson  G.  Howard,  Hingham  ;  Wal- 
lace C.  Boy  den,  Boston. 

Secretary — Chester  M.  Grover,  Cambridge. 

Assistant  Secretaries — Walter  \'.  McDuffee,  Spring- 
field, Charles  M.  Lamprey,  Boston;  Miss  Matilda  B.  Doland, 
Fitchburg. 

Treasurer — Frank  W.  Chase,  Newton. 

DIRECTORS"  MEETING. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5.  19 10. 

Whereas:  there  is  now  before  Congress  (S.  Bill  No.  530, 
entered  March  25,  1909,  H.  R.  No.  12343,  entered  Dec.  6. 
1909)  a  proposition  to  grant  financial,  aid  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  a  private  institution  in  the  City  of  W^ashing- 
ton,  and 

Whereas,  such  act  seems  to  us  a  violation  of  the  accepted 
policy  of  no  division  of  public  funds  among  private  or  sectarian 
institutions,  and  a  first  step  toward  the  support  of  private  and 
sectarian  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  leading 
directly  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  absolute  separation 
of  church  and  state,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Directors  of  this  association  protest 
with  unqualified  disai)proval  against  the  proposed  legislation. 

Resolved  further,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  Congress  and  that  the  representatives  and  sen- 
ators from  this  state  be  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  de- 
feating the  proposed  legislation. 

Chester  M.  Grover,  Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

C.  M.  Bardwell,  President. 
Caroline  Grote,  Secretary. 

Macomb,  Illinois,  Jan.  8,  1910. 
Honorable 

Members  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association, 
December  30,  1909 : 

"Resolved,  that  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, protest  against  the  proposition  to  appropriate  from 
the  federal  treasury  a  sum  in  aid  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, a  private  institution  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  be- 
ing a  violation  of  the  accepted  policy  of  no  division  of  public 
educational  funds  among  private  institutions,  and  as  being  the 
first  step  toward  the  support  of  private  schools  at  the  expense 
of  public  treasury. 

"Resolved  further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  all  members  of  Congress  and  that  the  representatives  and 
senators  from  this  State  be  requested  to  use  their  influence  in 
defeating  the  proposed  measure." 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Caroline  Grote,  Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  March 
1910,  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana : 

"That  the  department  while  heartily  approving  every 
agencv  that  may  be  used  to  advance  the  educational  interests 
of  both  state  and  nation,  places  itself  on  record  as  disapproving 
any  appropriation  made  by  either  Legislatures  or  Congress 
for  any  institution  which  is  not  supported  exclusively  by  pub- 
lic funds  and  which  is  not  subject  to  complete  federal  or  state 
control  and  investigation." 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  2-8, 
1910: 

"The  National  Education  Association  reaffirms  its  unal- 
terable opposition  to  any  division  of  the  public  school  funds 
among  private  or  sectarian  schools  and  believes  that  any  ap- 
propriation from  the  federal  or  state  treasuries  in  support  of 
private  educational  institutions  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  our  system  of  American  pub- 
lic school  education  has  been  founded  and  has  prospered." 

OTHER   ASSOCIATIONS. 
Many  other  associations  of  teachers  and  citizens  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  passed  similar  resolutions. 


The  President.    You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

President  Hill.    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

A  Member.    That  does  not  discharge  the  Committee  does 

it? 

The  President.    No ;  the  Committee  is  continued  for  ac- 
tivit}'  in  case  it  should  be  needed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS. 

President  McLean.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  Association  to  make  a  special  order  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards?  As  was  intimated  this 
morning,  we  think  we  have  something  that  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  that  the  whole  Association  will  carefully  consider. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the  house ;  but  to  try  the 
sense  of  the  house,  I  move  that  the  report  of  this  committee  be 
a  special  order  for  eleven  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  subject 
to  any  amendments  from  the  house  as  to  time. 

(The  motion,  which  was  duly  seconded,  was  unanimously 
carried.) 

President  McLean.  May  I  ask  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  meet  immediately  upon  the  rising  of  the  house  this 
afternoon  ? 

President  Bryan.  I  will  also  ask  that  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee meet  immediately  upon  adjournment. 

President  James.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Committee  on 
the  National  University,,  consisting  of  President  Ayres,  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  and  President  Thompson,  to  meet  here  for  one 
minute  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  President.  We  can  follow  the  program  tonight  if 
there  be  no  objection. 

(At  this  point  the  Association  took  a  recess  until  eight 
o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  same  day.) 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  we  will  start  off  with  our 
business.  This  morning  we  had  to  overlook  the  first  paper  on 
the  program,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  author.  Without 
objection,  therefore,  I  shall  call  upon  Chancellor  Avery,  of 
Nebraska,  to  give  us  his  paper  entitled,  "What  Should  be  the 
Duties  of  Deans?" 
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ADDRESS  BY  CHANCELLOR  AVERY. 

Chancellor  Avery.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen :  1 
feel  a  little  hesitation  in  presenting  the  subject,  since  I  suppose 
in  point  of  experience  in  executive  work  I  am  one  of  the  least 
experienced  of  those  present — that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
service.  Further,  in  the  case  of  my  own  University  I  am  serv- 
ing an  institution  in  which  some  of  those  who  are  now  deans 
were  deans  when  I  was  a  freshman.  So  it  might  possibly  seem 
to  them  a  little  presumptuous,  when  this  is  published,  for  me 
to  be  outlining  particularly  what  the  duties  of  deans  should  be. 
I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  question,  "What  should  be  the 
Duties  of  Deans?"  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  selecting  the 
question  ;  neither  had  I  anything  to  do  with  framing  its  phrase- 
ology. But,  further,  it  is  a  question  in  which  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested ;  and  I  should  not  have  framed  the  question  differently  if 
it  had  been  put  up  to  me. 


What  Should  be  the  Duties  of  Deans. 


Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


I  feel  some  hesitation  in  presenting  this  subject  to  the  As- 
sociation, since  in  point  of  time  of  service  in  executive  work. 
I  am  one  of  the  least  experienced  of  any  present,  and  further, 
since  I  am  serving  in  a  university  where  some  of  the  deans 
began  their  duties  while  I  was  a  freshman.  It  is,  however,  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested.  The  last  session  of 
.the  state  legislature  passed  a  l)ill  reorganizing  the  University 
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into  seven  colleges.  This  act  naturally  brought  into  prominence 
the  matter  of  the  functions  of  the  various  officers  of  adminis- 
tration, and  has  been  the  occasion  of  my  studying  the  question 
of  the  duties  of  the  deans  with  unusual  interest. 

I  assume  that  the  question  of  the  duties  and  the  authority 
of  the  deans  has  not  been  very  definitely  worked  out  in  most 
state  universities.  The  situation  may  be  illustrated  by  an  in- 
stance that  occurred  some  years  ago.  My  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor was  asked  by  a  newly  elected  dean  to  define  for  him 
what  authority  his  deanship  entitled  him  to  exercise.  After 
a  moment's  delay,  he  received  this  reply : 

"The  dean  of college  should  have  as  much  author- 
ity in  all  matters  relating  to  his  college  as  he  is  able  to  exer- 
cise." 

In  taking  up  the  duties  of  my  office  I  found  that  most  of 
the  deans,  associate  deans,  the  directors  of  schools,  and  even 
others  not  included  in  any  of  these  classes,  were  apparently 
acting  on  the  above  suggestion.  A  number  were  dissatisfied 
because  they  were  able  to  exercise  so  little  authority,  while  in 
some  cases  certain  interests  were  dissatisfied  at  the  amount  of 
authority  exercised.  It  seemed  to  be  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  have  a  more  definite  understanding  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  various  deans.  The  legislative  act  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  emphasized  the  need  of  giving  the  subject  our  im- 
mediate careful  consideration.  My  discussion  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  our  recent  organiza- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  observation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  state  university  that  has  grown  during  this 
time  from  a  registration  of  four  hundred  to  a  registration  of 
nearly  four  thousand  students. 

The  dean  is  the  chief  executive  of  a  college.  The  name 
should  not  be  cheapened  by  applying  it  to  the  presiding  genius 
of  a  dormitory,  or  to  the  social  mentor  of  a  group  of  students. 
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The  term  should  be  as  distinctive  as  the  term  president  or  chan- 
cellor. 

The  deans  should  be  the  highest  salaried  group  in  the 
University.  Their  positions  should  be  permanent.  They 
should  be  men  of  broad  sympathy,  tact,  good  executive  ability, 
and  if  possible,  scholars  distinguished  for  their  contributions 
to  learning,  though  the  scholar  without  other  qualifications 
would  be  a  failure  in  the  dean's  office.  It  is  almost  an  insult 
to  the  scholars  of  the  faculty  to  place  over  them  men  without 
scholarly  attainments  ;  deans  should  not  be  promoted  from  the 
ranks  of  registrars,  clerks,  private  secretaries,  purchasing 
agents,  superintendents  of  grounds,  finance  officers,  or  any 
other  class  of  semi-nonacademic  officials.  The  deans  should  be 
leaders  of  academic  thought  and  influence  as  well  as  satisfac- 
tory executive  officers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  scholar  with 
good  business  ability,  whereas  a  business  man  without  scholar- 
ship is  no  more  fitted  to  be  a  dean  than  a  civilian  is  fitted  to  be 
in  command  of  an  army  or  navy. 

In  his  relation  to  the  students  of  his  college,  the  dean 
exercises  many  of  the  functions  of  the  old  time  college  president. 
His  signature  must  be  on  all  registration  applications.  He 
issues  permits  for  temporary  absences  and  has  a  general  over- 
sight in  the  matter  of  delinquencies.  Xo  substitution  of  studies 
in  required  work  should  be  permitted  in  his  college  without  his 
approval.  As  the  chief  official  of  his  college  he  presides  at  all 
meetings  of  the  college  faculty.  He  names  all  committees  un- 
less otherwise  provided  for.  and  has  general  oversight  of  all 
matters  relating  exclusively  to  his  college  and  not  of  interest 
to  the  other  colleges  of  the  institution. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  dean's  work  with  the  stu- 
dents of  his  college  should  not  involve  too  much  clerical  labor. 
An  efficient  registrar,  a  committee  on  delinquent  students  with 
an  efficient  secretary,  an  efficient  adviser  of  women,  all  working 
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unitedly,  can  do  much  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  dean.  These 
officials  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  dean  and  be  subordi- 
nate to  him  when  questions  arise  relating  peculiarly  to  his  col- 
lege. 

The  dean  should  be  relieved  of  responsibility  in  matters 
which  are  clearly  applicable  to  any  student  of  the  University, 
without  regard  to  the  college  in  which  he  is  registered,  as 
excuses  from  military  drill,  remitting  of  fees,  disciplining  for 
general  deportment,  etc.  The  experiment  of  putting  the  disci- 
pline of  the  students  in  the  hands  of  the  deans  was  tried  recently 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  but  the  results  were  far  from 
encouraging.  It  was  found  that  some  deans  would  grant  ex- 
cuses from  military  drill,  for  instance,  more  readily  than 
others.  The  students  would  immediately  make  invidious  com- 
parisons and  the  dean  inclined  to  be  strict  in  his  construction  of 
regulations  was  soon  practically  forced  by  student  sentiment 
to  lower  his  standard.  In  the  long  run,  as  was  becoming  evi- 
dent, no  discipline  over  the  student  body  w'orthy  of  the  name 
could  be  maintained.  The  deans  themselves  first  saw  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  and  immediately  petitioned  to  have  the 
handling  of  all  matters  of  general  discipline,  including  excuses 
from  military  drill,  returned  to  the  office  of  the  chancellor. 
Thus  we  are  trying  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
student's  relation  to  the  college  and  his  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  the  president 
^chancellor)  will  not  be  overwhelmed  with  details  if  he  relieves 
the  deans  of  executive  duties  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining 
equally  to  all  the  colleges.  His  time  can  be  amply  protected  by 
declining  to  see  students  in  such  matters  as  excuses  from  drill, 
remission  of  penalties  for  late  registration,  pleas  for  mercy  in 
case  of  impending  suspension,  and  the  like,  unless  the  student 
is  appealing  from  the  decision  of  some  other  official  and  comes 
with  a  written  statement  of  the  case.    Thus  a  request  for  excuse 
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from  military  drill  must  with  us  be  made  first  to  the  command- 
ant ;  if  the  student  is  not  satisfied  with  his  ruling  an  appeal  may 
be  taken.  The  students,  having  learned  that  the  decision  of  the 
commandant  is  almost  always  confirmed,  seldom  appeal.  About 
the  only  exception  to  the  above  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
is  that  the  deans  deal  directly  with  cheating  in  written  work 
in  their  colleges.  Our  justification  of  this  exception  would  be 
on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered  more 
wicked,  to  use  an  illustration,  for  prospective  physicians  to 
cheat  than  for  prospective  lawyers,  so  for  the  present  this  por- 
tion of  our  discipline  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  in  which  the  student   is  registered. 

In  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  deans  should  be  investi- 
gators and  teachers  as  well  as  executive  officers,  I  may  meet 
with  the  criticism  that  a  dean  may  be  thought  by  his  colleagues 
to  be  unduly  interested  in  his  own  department,  and  hence  his 
colleagues  might  be  apprehensive  that  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment would  be  unduly  emphasized.  The  only  safeguard  against 
such  a  situation  would  be  to  insist  that  the  man  to  be  appointed 
dean  should  be  broad  enough  so  that  he  would  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  use  his  position  in  an  unfair  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
from  my  personal  observation,  some  deans  have  been  too  care- 
ful to  be  fair,  and  hence  their  departments  have  not  received 
the  support  justly  due  them.  The  other  danger  would  be  that 
the  dean  might  be  so  interested  in  the  duties  of  his  office  that 
he  would  neglect  the  work  of  his  department.  He  can  guarfl 
against  this  danger  to  some  extent  by  having  regular  office 
hours  in  a  room  away  from  his  departmental  work,  and  by 
refusing  to  be  interviewed  on  dean's  business  at  other  than 
stated  times.  By  a  little  firmness  he  can  make  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  his  work  as  dean  and  his  work  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  can  so  conduct  his  work  as  not  to  permit  any 
great  interference  with  his  other  duties. 
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The  deans  should  be  on  cordial  relations  with  the  presi- 
dent (chancellor)  and  should  confer  with  him  on  all  matters 
of  grave  importance  to  the  University.  They  should  consti- 
tute the  federal  council,  or,  if  you  please,  the  group  of  elder 
statesmen.  The  executive  head  of  the  University  and  the  deans 
should  work  in  complete  harmony  in  promoting  the  well-being 
of  the  University  in  all  its  various  activities.  In  all  matters 
relating  to  his  college  the  dean  should  be  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  president.  Appointments,  especially  in  the  professional 
colleges,  should  be  made  largely  upon  the  dean's  recommenda- 
tion. 

If  an  important  chair  is  vacant  or  to  be  established,  the 
dean  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  allied  subjects  should 
constitute  a  committee  to  assist  the  president  (chancellor)  in 
making  the  selection  of  the  person  to  be  named  by  the  board  of 
regents.  The  head  of  the  University  must,  of  course,  be  famil- 
iar enough  with  the  work  of  all  the  colleges  so  that  he  can 
listen  to  the  dean  in  a  discriminating  way  and  not  be  obliged  to 
follow  his  recommendations  blindly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
presume  we  have  all  found  that  some  deans  can  be  depended 
upon  to  submit  recommendations  in  regard  to  their  colleges  that 
have  been  prepared  in  a  careful,  conservative,  discriminating 
way.  Others  will  make  recommendations,  for  faculty  promo- 
tions, for  instance,  less  discriminatingly.  Some  may  even  ad- 
mit in  private  conversation  that  so-and-so  was  recommended 
for  such-and-such  an  advancement  in  order  to  keep  peace  in 
the  faculty  family.  Thus  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  executive 
office  with  painstaking  care  to  work  out  a  set  of  factors  in  order 
to  have  one  to  apply  to  each  dean's  report.  In  the  reports 
of  the  needs  of  the  various  colleges  in  some  cases  no  correction 
need  be  applied,  in  others  the  estimates  should  be  discounted 
perhaps  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  I  believe  it  to  be  pos- 
sible to  act  on  the  reports  of  all  of  the  deans  in  a  very  satis- 
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factory  way  as  soon  as  thr  personal  factor  to  appl}-  to  each 
man's  report  has  been  satisfactorily  tletermined.  The  presi- 
dent (chancellor)  should  see  that  the  college  represented  by  the 
aggressive  dean  receives  no  better  treatment  in  proportion  to 
its  needs  than  the  college  represented  by  his  less  strenuous  col- 
league. 

The  duties  of  the  deans  in  advertising  and  building  up 
their  colleges  is  a  matter  that  requires  careful  consideration. 
In  caring  for  the  interests  of  certain  of  the  colleges,  a  large 
amount  of  publicity  work  is  necessary — ifor  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Medical  College.  A  University  Medical  College  which 
is  raising  the  standards  of  admission  must,  in  order  to  compete 
with  schools  of  low  standards,  press  its  claims  for  superior  ad- 
vantages upon  prospective  students.  This  work  of  advertis- 
ing naturally  falls  to  the  dean.  He  should  have  all  possible 
support  in  this  work. 

In  the  work  of  presenting  the  needs  of  the  college  to  the 
board  of  regents  (trustees),  the  president  and  the  dean  work 
together,  uniting  their  forces  at  times  to  educate  those  in 
authority  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  certain  departments  whose 
work  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  citizen.  The  deans  should 
be  acquainted  with  and  be  on  friendly  terms  with  members  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  but  they  should  not  attempt  to  take  up 
specific  items  or  matters  of  details  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
with  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity. In  no  other  way  can  a  dean  display-  finer  traits  of  char- 
acter than  in  his  relations  with  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board.  The  president  (chancellor)  should  be  glad  to  arrange 
for  the  presence  of  a  dean  at  a  session  of  the  board  before  mat- 
ters of  vital  interest  to  his  college  are  decided.  The  dean,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  careful  not  to  demand  more  than 
his  share  of  the  time,  thought,  and  attention,  formally  or  inform- 
ally, of  the  regents  (trustees). 
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All  ordinary  matters  of  business  should  be  presented  to 
the  board  through  the  president's  (chancellor's)  office  in  a 
regular  way  or  discussed  with  committees  delegated  by  the 
board  to  care  for  certain  specific  things.  A  general  scramble 
on  the  part  of  the  deans  to  see  who  could  acquire  the  most 
influence  with,  or  bring  the  most  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Board  of  Control,  or  upon  general  committees  of  the  board,  in 
the  distribution  of  funds,  would  be  an  unseemly  sight.  For 
the  same  reasons  the  deans  should  not  appear  before  legisla- 
tive committees  or  in  any  way  attempt  to  influence  directly 
pending  legislation,  except  when  delegated  by  the  board  for  a 
certain  specific  service.  In  a  legislative  campaign  the  deans 
may  be  used  as  division  commanders  under  orders  when  to  ad- 
vance and  when  to  retire.  They  must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
duct operations  on  their  own  initiative.  If  one  dean  is  per- 
mitted on  his  own  initiative  to  take  up  matters  directly  with 
regents  (trustees)  and  legislators,  all  the  others  will  feel 
obliged,  in  defense  of  their  respective  colleges,  to  resort  to  simi- 
lar tactics. 

The  governing  board  should  name  one  of  the  deans  as  the 
head  dean  or  chairman  of  the  board  of  deans.  This  dean 
should  be  acting  president  (chancellor)  in  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  latter.  In  case  of  the. absence  or  disability  of  both, 
the  dean  in  residence  who  has  served  the  longest  as  dean  should 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  president  (chancellor)  until  definite 
action  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  taken  by  the  governing  board. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  brief  experience  as  an 
executive  has  impressed  upon  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors in  building  up  any  university  is  the  devoted  service  of  the 
able,  broad  minded,  generous  dean,  the  dean  who  expects  his 
college  to  prosper  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
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The  President.  We  shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  any  com- 
ments on  this  very  interesting  paper. 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  writer  of  the  paper  a  question  :  He  has  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  deans  ought  to  hold  their  offices  permanently ;  yet 
his  definition  of  a  dean  implies  that  he  shall  be  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  president.  Those  things  are  not  always  quite 
compatible,  particularly  if  the  president  changes.  If  the  dean 
is  a  permanent  officer,  and  the  president  of  an  institution  has 
been  changed,  it  is  quite  often  found  that  the  man  who  would 
be  a  very  good  confidential  adviser  to  one  president  is  not  at 
all  a  good  confidential  adviser  for  another.  I  should  like  to 
have  Chancellor  Avery's  thought  upon  that  point.  It  would  be 
like  saying  that  a  cabinet  officer  ought  to  be  permanent,  and  yet 
ought  to  be  the  official  adviser  of  the  President. 

Chancellor  Avery.  I  see  the  point  President  James 
makes ;  but  in  my  personal  experience  that  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  deans  have  received  me  into  their  confidence,  and 
I  have  received  the  deans  into  mine  ;  and  the  relations  between 
my  office  and  the  deans'  office  are  perhaps  as  intimate,  as  though 
I  had  named  them. 

I  think  college  men  should  realize  that  the  confidential  re- 
lations are  to  be  official  rather  than  personal.  That  is,  the  dean 
in  accepting  his  office  should  undertand  that  he  is  to  treat  the 
president  in  a  confidential  way,  and  receive  his  confidence.  The 
fullest  confidence  ought  to  exist. 

So  the  only  answer  I  can  make  is  that  official  relations 
should  be  confidential.  The  acceptance  of  the  office  of  dean 
should  imply  that  the  dean  expects  to  work  in  that  way  with  the 
president,  whoever  he  may  be,  so  far  as  lies  within  his  ability. 

President  Patterson.  Mr.  President:  I  thought  that 
a  very  admirable  dissertation  upon  the  functions  and  duties 
of  deans  of  colleges.     I  am  only  sorry  the  writer  of  the  paper 
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did  not  tell  us  something-  about  the  functions  of  a  dean  of 
women. 

Chancellor  Avery.  I  did.  I  said  there  should  not  be 
any. 

President  Patterson.  That  has  always  been  a  very 
nebulous  sort  of  a  conception  with  me,  and  I  should  like  to  get 
some  light  upon  it.  We  have  had  two  deans  of  women  recently 
inducted  into  our  institution.  T  am  not  sure  that  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  or  the  board  of  trustees  knows  distinctly 
what  should  be  the  duties  of  a  dean  of  women,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  know  themselves.  Hence  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  light 
on  the  subject. 

President  Hill.  I  enjoyed  that  paper  very  much,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  one  point  in  it,  however,  just  at  the  close, 
that  it  seems  to  me  reflects  a  local  situation,  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  practice  is  an  advisable  one  to  copy.  That  is  the  suggestion 
of  a  senior  dean  or  head  dean.  I  think  that  undesirable,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  never  saw  any  advantage  in  it  when  I  was  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  I  now  recall  that  it  existed 
there  in  my  time.  I  think  democracy  among  the  deans  is  quite 
as  important  as  democracy  in  education,  among  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  others. 

Our  arrangement  in  Missouri  permits  the  president  to 
name  the  acting  president  when  he  leaves  town  ;  and  he  natur- 
ally selects  one  of  the  deans.  But  he  can  change  the  selection 
from  time  to  time ;  and  no  one  gets  the  right  to  claim  the  posi- 
tion of  acting  president  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  presi- 
dency, or  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  president  for  a  week 
or  a  month  or  longer  time.  I  think  it  is  a  better  arrangement 
than  the  arrangement  of  having  the  board  appoint  a  senior 
dean,  whether  on  the  basis  of  his  actual  seniority,  or  as  a  mark 
of  honor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  arrangement  of  a  head  dean,  a 
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chairman  of  the  deans,  is  a  fairly  natural  one  with  our  arrang^c- 
ment  in  departments.  I  hope  that  sometime  we  are  goings  to 
have  that  subject  discussed — whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a  permanent  head  of  a  department.  I  think,  myself,  that 
it  is  about  equally  inadvisable  there,  i.  e.,  in  a  department  with 
several  professors.  In  the  case  of  relations  between  adminis- 
trative officers,  the  president  is  head  dean  if  there  is  any  prior- 
ity in  rank  at  all,  and  it  ouj^ht  to  be  so  understood. 

President  Gault.  Mr.  President:  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  g^ood  college  organization  that  the  dean 
of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  ranking  dean.  I 
think  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  rather  than 
by  chance,  the  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  should  be  the 
ranking  dean.  Of  course  that  is  arbitrary  in  a  certain  sense ; 
and  possibly  the  one  most  fitted  to  represent  the  president  in 
his  absence  might  not  be  the  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

President  McVev.  Mr.  President :  T  gathered  from  the 
paper  that  the  attitude  of  the  speaker  toward  the  matter  of  the 
dean  of  women  was  what  might  be  regarded  as  negative — 
rather  that  there  should  be  no  dean  of  women.  Was  not  that  the 
idea? 

Chancellor  Averv.  The  point  I  made  was  that  the  title 
is  not.  in  my  judgment,  properly  applied  to  such  an  official.  It 
should  be,  rather,  "advisor  of  women." 

President  McVev.  You  referred  to  the  name,  rather 
than  to  the  function  of  the  office,  then? 

Chancellor  Averv.  Yes ;  I  simply  presented  the  thought 
that  the  advisor  of  women  is  not  a  dean  of  women.  I  did  not 
discuss  her  duties. 

The  President.  Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
paper?  The  next  paper  for  which  we  are  ready  is  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Administration  of  the  University  to  Student  Life 
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Outside  the  Class-room,"  by  Chancellor  Barrow,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 


The  Relation  of  the  University  to  Student  Life  Outside 

the  Class-Room. 


David  Crenshaw  Barrow,  Chancellor  University  of  Georgia. 


The  treatment  of  this  subject  naturally  calls  for  platitudes, 
since  the  subject  itself  calls  for  common  sense. 

Our  university,  being-  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest, 
of  this  association,  found  itself  established  as  a  small  Mon- 
archy. It  is  most  difficult  to  change  traditions  in  a  college, 
and  while  traditions  are  very  desirable,  they  often  cause  diffi- 
culties. 

Chancellor  Lipscomb,  under  whom  I  was  graduated,  was 
a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  the  kindli- 
est and  most  courteous  of  men,  but  he  was  a  king  in  the  univer- 
sity. Even  though  my  father  was  a  trustee,  which  naturally 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  a  capital  offense  would  be  treated 
with  circumspection,  I  was  asked  few  questions,  pleas  in  con- 
fession and  avoidance  were  barred,  and  I  found  myself  on  the 
homeward  path  in  such  a  brief  interval  of  time,  that  I  was  in 
the  predicament  of  the  Irishman  who  had  a  fall  and  was  mind- 
ful only  of  the  "suddint  stop." 

Naturally  the  subjects  in  this  kingdom  were  trained  to 
regard  the  government  as  an  extraneous  affair.  The  terrors 
of  the  law  constrained  men,  and  the  government,  though  re- 
spected, was  not  participated  in  by  the  student  body. 
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When  we  set  up  a  democracy  in  our  university,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  great  questioning".  Even  older  students  thought 
we  were  going  too  far. 

I  reniemher  that  the  captain  of  the  football  team,  who  was 
an  intimate  at  my  house,  advised  me  to  exercise  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  authority. 

I  explained  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  train  men  for 
service  in  a  Republic,  and  that  if  they  were  educated  in  a  Alon- 
archy.  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  be  ready  for  the  duties  of 
life.  They  must  be  taught  to  govern  and  not  to  be  governed. 
He  replied  in  substance,  that  such  a  theory  sounded  very  well. 

It  is  our  theory  that  a  State  University  is  a  State,  and  a 
Republic.  This  theory  seems  to  be  working  fairly  well.  Gov- 
ernment in  a  Republic  being  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  administration  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  life  of  its  students,  outside  of  the  class  room. 

The  class  room,  including  laboratories,  occupies  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  student's  time.  Suppose  we  call 
this  the  public  service  of  our  citizen-student.  This  public  ser- 
vice should  imply,  in  the  matter  of  preparation,  at  least  one- 
sixth  additional  time.  The  class  room  then,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, occupies  one-third  to  one-half  the  time.  This  is  impor- 
tant in  the  training  of  our  citizens  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  administration  of  a  university  can  free  itself  from  respon- 
sibility for  the  manner  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  its 
citizen-students  is  spent. 

So  many  of  the  older  men  of  the  community,  I  mean  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  come  from  the  class  of  successful  stu- 
dents, students  absorbed  in  the  class  room  work,  that  their 
personal  experience  affords  no  aid  in  guiding  the  average 
student  in  the  use  of  his  time. 

The  administration  calls  on  its  advisers,  so  well  qualified 
to  illumine  the  subject  of  the  public  duty  of  the  student,  and 
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finds  that  the  professors  fail.  They  fail  because  they  look  back 
into  their  own  experiences  'and,  finding  no  errant  inclinations 
in  the  memories  of  their  own  student  days,  do  not  realize  that 
a  valuable  citizen  may  possess  these  inclinations. 

Young  professors,  whose  sons  are  still  in  kilts,  are  not  good 
advisers.  The  fond  parent  thinks  that  the  little  fellow  will 
surely  use  the  time  as  his  father  did,  and  prove  a  serious  stu- 
dent. Then  the  boy  comes  on,  enters  college  and  the  view  point 
of  the  professor  is  apt  to  change.  He  then  sees  student  life 
through  other  lamps,  as  Artemus  Ward  would  say. 

It  is  a  change  of  view  which  is  noteworthy,  and  otherwise 
worthy,  and  all  older  men  have  observed  it. 

In  the  meantime  what  shall  we  do  in  order  to  have  this  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  student's  time  used  in  citizen  building? 
I  cannot  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  administration  can 
free  itself  from  responsibility,  for  this  large  portion  of  time 
of  the  citizen-students  of  the  university  community, — certainly 
in  a  State  University  this  is  true,  for  what  is  a  state  profited 
even  though  a  man  is  made  more  powerful,  if  he  be  not  at  the 
same  time  made  useful  and  not  destructive? 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  further  in  this  line  of  argu- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  that  the  administration  must 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  the  student  life  outside  of  the  class 
room.  So  true  is  this  indeed,  that  we  are  gliad  when  sleep — 
student  sleep — comes  to  relieve  this  responsibility.  Most  of 
our  students  are  good  sleepers,  and  the  president  may  be 
counted  on  to  applaud  the  words  of  Caesar ; 

"Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat. 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-night." 

The  administration  which  concerns  itself  with  the  sleep- 
ing places  of  its  students  is  wise. 

To  have  the  students  lodged  in  comfortable  quarters,  and 
surroundings  such  as  tend  to  solid  comfort  is  of  course  of  great 
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advantage,  and  the  administration,  whicli  fails  to  see  its  rela- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  student's  life  outside  of  the  class  room, 
will  find  that  nuich  can  be  gained  right  here. 

In  our  small  university  where  many  public  welfare  duties 
must  be  performed  by  the  professors,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Dormitories  is  our  head  professor  of  English,  and 
his  efforts  at  improving  our  citizens  have  been  markedly  suc- 
cessful, largely,  because  he  tries  to  encourage  the  students  to 
make  their  college  homes  more  pleasant. 

Every  one  realizes  the  important  part  which  community 
activities  play  in  the  use  of  the  student's  time.  Of  these  it 
seems  that  athletic  activities  are  most  prominent.  Perhaps 
this  is  right.  Boys  will  play  or  they  will  fight.  In  my  day,  per- 
haps largely  because  it  was  so  shortly  after  the  war,  we  fought. 
Those  who  did  not  fight  generally  exhausted  their  energies  in 
worse  ways  than  fighting.  Strenuous  play,  rough  play  even,  is 
better  than  fighting,  and  far  better  than  the  use  of  time  in  dis- 
sipation. The  administration  will  surely  interest  itself  in  the 
development  of  sports  which  make  its  students  strong,  create 
a  community  spirit,  are  thoroughly  democratic. 

We  have  what  we  call  athletic  directors,  consisting  of  cer- 
tain alumni  members,  faculty  members,  and  trustee  members. 
The  directors  exercise  general  supervision,  such  as  manage- 
ment of  finances,  general  regulation  of  games,  and  such  other 
assistance  as  can  be  of  aid.  The  president  and  dean  are  mem- 
bers of  this  board.  The  chairman  of  the  board  is  a  wholesale 
merchant,  and  the  other  alumni  members  are  prominent  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  life. 

They  do  not  take  from  the  students'  responsibility,  they 
merge  the  duties  which  younger  and  older  may  exercise  in  the 
same  enterprise,  into  one  organization. 

I  presume  this  general  plan  is  adopted  in  all  of  the  univer- 
sities represented  here. 
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The  other  forms  of  community  activity,  such  as  theatrical 
clubs,  musical  clubs,  and  literary  organizations,  including  stu- 
dent publications,  are  of  recognized  usefulness  in  the  commu- 
nity and  should  have  the  support  of  the  administration. 

These  are  not  so  strenuous  as  athletics,  and  call  for  less 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  In  our  university 
which  is  one  of  the  smaller  of  this  association,  we  leave  to  some 
of  the  professors  the  advisory  duties  with  these  organizations. 
The  professor  who  is  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  one  of  these  activities  and  aid  the  youth  into  helpful  use  of 
his  time  is  a  treasure.  All  men  cannot  do  this,  many  exceed- 
ingly valuable  men  being  wholly  unfit  and  the  administration 
must  recognize  the  inability. 

I  believe  that  the  administrative  officer  should  seek  to 
encourage  this  co-operation,  between  the  older  and  younger  men 
of  his  community. 

Of  course  the  administration  will  encourage  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  I  would,  be  glad  to  have  suggestions  from  the 
members  of  this  association  as  to  methods  of  promoting  such 
use. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  harmful  practices  in  the  private 
life  of  our  students  should  be  the  concern  of  the  administration. 
In  a  State  University,  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  should  be  more 
the  business  of  the  administration  than  is  true  in  the  state  at 
large,  because  these  citizens  are  young.  May  I  not  quote  from 
the  charter  of  the  university :  "An  act  for  the  more  full  and 
complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learning  in  this  state. 
Approved  Jan.  27th,  1785. 

"As  it  is  the  distinguishing  happiness  of  free  governments 
that  civil  order  should  be  the  result  of  choice  and  not  necessity, 
and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence,  very  much  de- 
pends upon  suitably   forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their 
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citizens.  When  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously 
disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct  disorderly,  a  free 
government  will  be  attended  with  great  confusions  and  evils 
more  horrid  than  the  wild,  uncultivated  state  of  nature  ;  it  can 
only  be  happy  where  the  public  principles  and  opinions  are 
properly  directed  and  their  manners  regulated.  This  is  an  in- 
tUience  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can 
be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should  therefore 
be  among  the  first  objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national 
prosperity  to  encourage  and  support  the  principles  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming 
hand  of  society,  that  by  instruction,  they  may  be  molded  to  the 
love  of  virtue  and  good  order." 

These  noble  words  are  and  will  remain  the  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  university. 

in  practice  we  find  the  same  difficulties  and  suffer  the 
same  disappointments  which  all  men  experience  who  seek  to 
make  themselves  and  others  better  and  nobler.  The  State  Uni- 
versity, however,  on  this  account,  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  its 
plain  duty. 

My  experience  and  training  having  been  exclusively  in  a 
State  University,  I  cannot  conceive  of  an  institution  founded 
for  citizen  building  failing  to  recognize  its  obligation  to  relate 
itself  to  all  phases  of  student  life. 

Meddlesomeness,  abrupt  exercise  of  authority  or  undue 
restrictions,  are  harmful,  and  so  are  indifference  or  denial  of 
responsibility.  Active,  genuine  interest  in,  and  effort  for,  the 
welfare  of  the  students,  are  the  things  that  count. 

1  will  give  as  an  illustration,  an  account  of  an  effort  which 
seemed  to  do  some  good.  At  one  time  there  were  charges  of 
drinking  brought  against  the  students.  We  formed  a  temper- 
ance society  hoping  to  "overcome  evil  with  good."  Several 
citizens  of  the  community  and  some  of  the  professors  joined 
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with  US.  We  called  it  the  H-2-0  society.  I  recall  that  the  dis- 
cussion just  before  Christmas  was  upon  the  question  of  egg- 
nog-  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

As  our  constitution  was  in  the  words  "We  will  seek  to 
discourage  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,"  the  question  was  argued  with  varying  views,  and, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  ended  by  leaving  each  member  to  act 
as  he  thought  best.  The  society  was  a  serious  effort  and  seemed 
to  be  very  beneficial  in  its  influence. 

A  serious  problem  with  State  Universities  is  the  matter  of 
religious  training.  I  have  on  another  occasion  given  my  opin- 
ions on  this  question,  but  as  none  of  you  were  present  I  will 
present  an  extract : 

"No  man  can  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles." 

That  we  may  not  make  this  mistake  in  the  religious  train- 
ing of  today  is  the  earnest  desire  of  all  serious-minded  people. 
Present  education  is  so  largely  changed,  so  wide  and  catholic, 
so  new  and  vigorous,  that  new  bottles  must  be  prepared  for  it. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  teach  the  gospel  to  all  people.  If 
education  is  to  be  in  any  sense  Christian,  it  cannot  be  exclusive 
in  its  offers.  Here  is  one  old  bottle  gone,  the  bottle  of  exclusive- 
ness.  Whether  this  exclusiveness  be  ecclesiastical  or  financial 
or  caste,  it  is  unchristian,  or  else  I  have  missed  the  meaning  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

I  venture  to  define :  Religious  education  in  any  commu- 
nity implies,  that  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  spiritual  growth 
which  the  thought  of  the  community  determines  to  be  correct. 

It  follows  that  those  elements  of  spiritual  growth  which 
our  community  holds  essential  should  be  stated  and  an  effort  be 
made  to  have  them  enforced  in  our  educational  endeavors. 

I.  Truthfulness  we  would  hold  to  be  one  element  or  factor 
in  correct  spiritual  growth.  I  have  known  many  excellent  indi- 
viduals among  the  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  who  held  that 
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the  search  for  truth  was  the  prime  element  in  education.  In 
the  teacher  who  does  not  know,  the  pretense  of  knowledge  is 
very  irreligious.  Also  it  is  very  foolish.  Truth  is  religious. 
To  confess  ignorance  may  he  very  humiliating,  hut  it  should  be 
done  when  truth  requires  it. 

As  a  subdivision  of  truth,  we  must  consider  accuracy.  The 
slipshod  carelessness  which  marks  some  teaching  must  inev- 
itably produce  on  the  mind  of  the  student  a  disregard  for 
truth.  There  arc  many  things  in  which  we  can  only  approxi- 
mate the  truth,  and  it  is  important  in  teaching  that  we  should 
define  this  approximation. 

Honesty,  another  form  of  truth,  we  should  stress.  The 
consigning  to  the  stove  of  exercises,  which  should  be  read  must 
lead  the  child  to  deception,  and  is  irreligious.  I  need  not  il- 
lustrate such  simple  propositions  to  this  distinguished  body. 

2.  I  think  all  would  agree  that  unselfishness  is  another 
religious  element.  It  would  seem  that  the  widening  intelligence 
which  comes  witli  knowledge  might  produce  unselfishness,  but 
it  may  not  do  this.  If  along  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  obligation  to  serve  is  inculcated,  then  almost  surely  there 
will  be  produced  unselfishness. 

Whatever  the  school,  the  idea  which  should  predominate 
is  the  use  for  others  of  the  advantages  ojiened  to  the  student. 
The  parading,  as  the  purposes  of  any  school,  of  the  selfish  ag- 
grandizement and  advantage  of  the  individual,  is  distinctly  irre- 
ligious. I  am  not  making  arguments  as  to  the  prosperity  or 
popularity  of  the  school ;  it  may  be  that  these  can  best  be  gained 
by  appealing  to  the  individual  aggrandizement ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  spiritual  element  in  tlie  school  life  will  be  thus 
promoted. 

The  inculcating  of  unselfishness  is  more  difficult  than  the 
teaching  of  truth.     I   will  not  say  that  it  is  more  important. 
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Unselfishness  is  a   safeguard   thrown  around   the  power   that 
comes  from  education. 

How  apt  the  pupil  is  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  teacher, 
we  all  know.  The  teacher  who  in  history  and  literature  points 
out  and  extols  the  noble  characters  does  well.  The  teacher  who 
lives  nobly  does  better. 

3.  That  much  hated  and  greatly  belittled  word  "Duty" 
is  another  element  which  I  will  mention  as  essential  in  religious 
education.  I  believe  truthfulness  and  unselfishness  may  be 
consistent  with  great  laziness.  I  do  not  consider  indolence  re- 
ligious. 

.  A  gentleman  of  great  ability  told  me  that  his  mother  car- 
ried him  to  live  in  Lexington,  Va.,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  seven. 
He  has  ever  admired  the  strong  sense  of  duty  which  influenced 
every  membor  of  the  College  Community  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  faculty 
were  taught  to  regard  duty  as  essential.  The  students  learned 
that  this  was  the  "sublimest  word  in  the  language,"  and  there 
before  their  very  eyes  was  the  living  embodiment,  the  incarna- 
tion of  duty. 

4.  Courage  is  of  the  highest  value  in  the  spiritual  life. 
For  daily  life  it  is  needed ;  for  emergency,  it  is  needed.  The 
education  which  does  not  make  brave  is  not  religious.  "Scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days"  is  given  as  a  direction  for  suc- 
ceeding. This  requires  courage.  "Beareth  all  things,  hopeth 
all  things,  endureth  all  things"  are  given  as  the  high  attributes 
of  love.  Yet,  equally,  courage  must  come  in  following  this  in- 
junction, for  bearing,  believing,  hoping  and  enduring  require 
courage.  The  education,  wherever  and  however  given,  that 
does  not  teach  one  to  endure  hardness  is  not  religious.  It  is 
in  failure  to  rightly  apprehend  the  elements  of  religious  educa- 
tion that  we  may  err. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  in  a  State  University 
will  surely  be  interested  in  these  religious  teachings. 
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This  paper  begins  to  grow  longer  than  so  full  a  program 
warrants. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  stu- 
dent's life,  his  physical  well  being,  his  community  activities, 
his  moral  training,  his  spiritual  growth,  the  administration 
should  exhibit  such  active  interest  and  exercise  such  tactful 
guidance  as  experience  teaches  is  needful  in  making  good  citi- 
zens. 

At  last,  state  character  as  well  as  state  solidarity  depends 
on  the  State  University,  and  the  administration  must  recognize 
this  in  placing  its  forming  hand  on  the  youth  of  the  state. 


The  President.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  this  paper,  or 
this  subject?  The  next  paper  "To  What  extent  Should  Non- 
Athletic  Student  Activities  be  encouraged?"  is  by  President 
Venable. 


To  What    Extent   Should  Non-Athletic    Student   Activities 

Be  Encouraged? 


Francis  Preston  Venable,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


I  do  not  know  who  proposed  this  question  nor  just  what 
trend  he  wished  the  discussion  to  take.  I  may  even  have  pro- 
posed the  question  myself  and  then  forgotten  about  it.  The 
assignment  of  topics  in  our  association  is  somewhat  after  the 
principle  of  the  old-fashioned  question  box  and  may  lead  to 
similar  perplexities. 

As  to  this  topic,  for  instance,  it  might  be  the  cry  of  the 
cynic  who  felt  that  athletics  had  about  absorbed  all  energies 
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and  encouragement,  leaving  nothing  else  much  worth  while.  Or 
he  might  have  thought  that  the  other  interests  of  college  life 
required  a  boosting  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  athletics,  or  that 
the  emphasis  was  wrongly  placed  by  college  authorities  gener- 
ally or  that  encouragement  was  a  bad  thing  at  best. 

The  propounder  of  the  question  and  the  association  will 
therefore  pardon  me  if  I  treat  the  question  in  a  somewhat  broad 
way,  dealing  with  the  value  of  the  activities  of  college  life  out- 
side the  lecture  room,  their  encouragement  and  their  control. 
While  a  lengthy  treatise  might  be  written  on  such  a  subject,  I 
shall  make  what  I  have  to  say  as  concise  as  possible. 

The  State  Universities  are  supposed  to  send  forth  for  the 
service  of  their  states  trained  and  useful  citizens,  capable 
leaders  and  those  who  worthily  serve  in  the  ranks  for  the  uplift 
of  their  communities.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which 
enter  into  the  education  of  such  men  and  which  are  more  or  less 
in  our  control. 

Of  course  the  first  and  most  important  factor,  is  the  mental 
and  technical  training  derived  from  the  work  of  the  class-room 
and  assigned  studies.  It  is  for  this,  that  the  universities  have 
been  founded  and  everything  else  is  incidental  to  it.  And  yet  I 
cannot  agree  that  the  other  activities  of  college  life  are  to  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  mere  side-shows  and  that  these  have 
so  multiplied  and  swollen  as  to  threaten  the  absorption  of  the 
whole.  Certainly  it  is  not  true  in  a  number  of  institutions  w^hich 
have  come  under  my  observation  and  if  true  in  any  institution 
it  merely  proves  that  something  is  radically  wrong  in  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  that  particular  one  and  the  inverted  con- 
dition of  afifairs  should  either  be  remedied  or  the  doors  of  the 
institution  closed  as  its  example  would  prove  a  threat  to  true 
education  everywhere. 

Of  course  it  is  but  a  platitude  to  say  that  much  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  student  comes  from  the  association,  especially  the 
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organized  association,  with  his  fellows  and  it  is  this  part  of  his 
training  which  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  success  in 
after  life.  An  elaborate  analysis  of  this  is  surely  unnecessary. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  several  states  that  they  should  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  university  education,  and  if  the  product  of  that  edu- 
cation were  solely  or  even  chiefly,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  learn- 
ing, the  pedant,  they  would  still  be  unconvinced.  They  call  for 
something  more  and  the  very  significant  mutterings  of  com- 
plaint as  to  v.'hat  has  been  called  the  failure  of  the  colleges, 
show  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  get  it. 

Then  we  reach  the  point  that  these  "side-shows,"  if  you  will 
have  it  so,  are  not  only  an  important  but  an  essential  part  of 
the  educational  scheme  and  furthermore  they  must  be  both  en- 
couraged and  controlled  as  a  part  of  the  system.  I  know  that 
I  am  asked  to  discuss  encouragement  only,  but  encouragement 
without  control  spells  disaster,  and  so  control  must  be  mentioned 
at  least  incidentally. 

All  forms  of  student  activities  need  wise  direction  and 
guidance  or  they  may  fail  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results 
and  in  those  where  participation  is  voluntary  the  proper  pro- 
portioning of  time  and  energy  may  be  lost  sight  of.  Anything 
that  leads  to  one-sidedness  in  the  training  is  unfortunate  and 
nieans  failure  or  at  least  a  diminished  chance  for  success.  The 
student  who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  his  studies  is  at  fault  and 
will  probably  pay  the  penalty  in  after  years  of  broken  health  or 
a  shortened  life,  and  the  one  who  sacrifices  his  studies  to  ath- 
letics has  made  a  grave  mistake  which  he  will  pay  for  in  lessened 
capacity  for  service.  The  average  student  needs  advice  and 
help  so  that  he  may  choose  wisely  in  these  matters. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  by  college  authorities  as 
to  athletics,  but  I  believe  some  things  are  more  clearly  under- 
stood now  and  insisted  upon.     In  the  first  place,  as  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  some  is  apt  to  be  excessive  and  competition  in  inter- 
collegiate sports  intense,  with  an  overweening  desire  for  vic- 
tory, the  authorities  have  laid  upon  them  the  responsibility  for 
full  regulation  and  control.  Secondly,  some  encouragement  is 
necessary  for  those  who  have  no  marked  ability  for  games  and 
who  are  reluctant  because  of  awkwardness  or  for  other  reasons 
to  engage  in  them.  College  athletics  are  not  for  the  fostering 
and  developing  of 'a  few  teams  any  more  than  the  class  room 
work  is  for  the  production  of  a  few  specialists.  Of  course  the 
skilled  athlete  and  the  learned  specialist  are  alike  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  college,  but  our  true  business  is  to  train  and  develop 
not  a  few  selected  ones  but  all  who  will  take  the  training.  In 
some  important  things  college  games  afford  almost  the  only  op- 
portunity for  training  even  those  who  only  sit  on  the  bleachers 
and  watch,  namely,  in  honorable  dealing  with  opponents,  in 
playing  a  straight  game,  giving  a  square  deal  and  in  courtesy 
toward  guests. 

As  to  the  non-athletic  activities,  which  I  presume  include 
all  student  organizations  such  as  musical  and  dramatic  clubs, 
literary  societies  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  encourage  them  by  all  means. 
They  too  are  important  influences  in  the  life  of  the  student  and 
factors  in  his  education.  I  suppose  some  comparison  with  the 
degree  of  encouragement  which  is  offered  athletics  is  desired, 
but  what  is  one  to  say?  Conditions  differ  in  different  institu- 
tions and  who  is  wise  enough  to  allot  to  each  of  these  interests 
its  due  proportion  ? 

But  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary  about  this  whole  matter 
of  encouragement.  It  is  not  wise  to  press  this  too  far.  A 
forced  fictitious  enthusiasm  goes  only  a  short  way  and  does  little 
good.  The  burden  is  soon  left  to  the  well-meaning  promoter  to 
carry  almost  alone.  The  only  healthy  state  of  affairs  is  when 
the  young  men  take  up  these  activities,  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  it  may  be  of  the  faculty,  supplying  themselves  the 
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enthusiasm  and  deriving  a  zest  and  pleasure  from  tlieir  own 
management.  There  is  nothing  Hke  tlic  interest  which  comes 
from  seeing  anything  grow  and  develop  through  one's  ow^n 
efforts.  W'c  tind  a  parallel  in  the  love  and  pride  which  a  child 
pours  out  upon  some  plaything  of  its  own  making,  however 
humble  and  unsightly,  and  the  indifference  with  which  it  treats 
the  handsome  ready-made  article  presented  by  some  indulgent 
friend.  A  little  tact  places  the  materials  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  hands  of  the  youngster  and  artful  suggestion  may  even 
reveal  the  secret  of  assembling  of  the  parts,  but  let  him  do  the 
making. 

While  we  cannot  claim  at  all  to  have  settled  the  large  prob- 
lems involved  in  these  matters  our  experience  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  may  be  of  some  service  in  illustrating 
the  suggestions  made  above.  In  that  institution  we  are  dealing 
with  eight  hundred  students,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessional students.  It  is  understood  that  the  faculty  must  con- 
trol every  form  of  student  activity  yet  the  relations  prevailing 
between  students  and  faculty  are  such  that  the  encouragement 
and  guidance  of  the  faculty  is  sought  and  the  control  seldom 
causes  any  friction. 

It  is  true,  that  at  times  there  has  been  agitation  against 
regulations  but  the  students  have  met  and  discussed  their  affairs 
freely  and  without  faculty  intervention  and  have  always  come 
back  to  faculty  control  as  an  essential.  In  athletics,  literary, 
musical  and  other  organizations  there  are  joint  committees  of 
faculty  and  students  which  direct  and  foster  and  there  seldom 
arises  any  important  point  which  must  come  to  the  faculty 
alone  for  decision.  Over  half  the  students  engage  in  some  game 
or  form  of  athletics?  half  belong  to  the  literary  societies  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  its  membership  of  about  one-half.  Few  stu- 
dents are  left  outside  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions.   The  system  is  not  as  perfect  as  it  should  be,  but  the  ob- 
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ject  aimed  at  is  cordial  co-operation  and  a  spontaneous,  hearty 
support  of  their  organizations  by  the  students  themselves  which 
calls  for  no  factitious  encouragement. 

It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  graft  upon  an  institution,  by  sheer 
force  of  persuasion  or  encouragement,  any  student  activity  or 
interest  merely  because  it  has  proved  a  good  thing  elsewhere. 
It  is  unnatural  and  presents  little  hope  of  success.  In  the  first 
place,  the  need  must  be  felt  by  the  students  themselves  and 
secondly,  the  organization  must  be  fashioned  by  them  to  fill 
the  need.  It  must  be  a  growth  and  while  wase  counsel  may 
sometimes  aid  in  the  evolution,  occasional  mistakes  are  better 
than  too  much  interference.  Only  through  correcting  mistakes 
and  surmounting  difficulties  will  it  ever  meet  the  end  proposed 
and  its  true  value  be  appreciated.  We  have  had  some  exper- 
ience along  that  line  but  as  Kipling  says  "That  is  another 
story." 

It  is  often  necessary  to  encourage,  but  let  this  be  done  as 
Artemus  Ward  said  "without  slopping  over."  It  is  well  to  ad- 
vise and  guide,  let  this  be  done  with  tact,  it  is  essential  to  retain 
control  but  let  the  controlling  hand  be  so  skillfully  used  that  the 
governed  shall  feel  that  they  govern  themselves  and  let  them 
learn  to  do  it. 


The  President.     The  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

President  Purinton.  Mr.  President:  I  do  not  rise  to 
discuss  the  paper,  but  I  should  like  to  get  some  information 
about  two  points :  One  is  the  activities  of  the  student  body  in 
their  publications.  That,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the  non-athletic 
activities.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  our  State 
in  that  matter.  I  refer  to  the  annual  that  the  junior  class  gets 
out,  I  suppose,  in  almost  all  the  universities — the  financial  basis 
for  it,  and  the  looking  after  the  inevitable  debts  that  follow  ; 
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also  tlie  other  publications  of  the  student  body — the  weekly,  the 
monthly,  and  the  more  or  less  literary  effusions  that  they  bring 
forth. 

The  other  question  is  that  concerning  the  support  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  an  institution.  Since 
the  last  meeting  of  this  body  we  have  had  a  new  experience  in 
that  matter,  and  I  have  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  ask 
the  President  of  this  body  to  ascertain  some  facts  concerning 
the  matter  in  other  institutions.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  op- 
portune time  to  do  it.  The  question  has  come  up  with  us 
whether  the  university  as  such  should  lend  financial  aid  to  the 
^^oung  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  institution  ;  and  I 
was  asked  by  our  board  what  other  institutions  supported  by 
the  State  did  in  this  matter.  I  was  not  able  to  answer.  My 
request  is,  if  it  is  not  improper,  that  the  President  of  this  body 
ascertain  by  vote,  or  somehow,  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  in- 
stitutions are  giving  financial  support  to  this  institution  among 
the  students  of  their  universities.  And  I  should  like  also,  if  pos- 
sible, to  know  something  as  to  how  these  so-called  literary  ac- 
tivities are  managed. 

PRrcsiDEXT  Venable.  Dr.  Purinton,  did  you  originally 
ask  this  question  that  was  assigned  to  me  ? 

President  Purinton.     No,  sir. 

President  Venable.  I  have  wondered  if  you  wanted  to 
know  about  financial  encouragement.  I  did  not  know  just  what 
sort  of  encouragement  was  asked  for. 

President  Purinton.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  it.  "Not 
guilty." 

The  President.  Doctor  Purinton,  do  you  want  to  take 
that  expression  now? 

President  Purinton.  T  should  be  glad  to  have  it,  if 
it  is  not  inappropriate.  T  should  like  to  know,  personally  and 
ofiiciallv,  how  manv  of  the   State  Universities  in  the  United 
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States  are  giving  any  financial  aid  to  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  their  organization.  That  question  was  asked 
me  as  a  pertinent  one,  and  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to  answer 
it ;  but  I  could  not. 

President  James.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  answer  that 
question  "yes"  or  "no."  For  my  part,  I  should  not  like  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  that  form  ;  but  I  will  state  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  President  can  decide  for 
himself  whether  we  render  any  aid  or  not. 

Personally,  I  was  quite  opposed  to  the  University's  extend- 
ing any  facilities  whatever  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation on  the  campus.  When  the  students  raised  some  money 
to  put  up  a  building,  I  objected  to  its  going  on  the  campus.  T 
said :  "That  is  something  that  we  should  keep  absolutely  and 
entirely  distinct  from  the  University  in  every  shape."  Ulti- 
mately the  building  was  erected  on  a  site  exactly  opposite  the 
campus,  which  was  a  site  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation purchased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  had  bought 
a  lot  that  the  University  wanted  very  much  for  building,  be- 
cause it  was  a  part  of  the  logical  campus.  We  went  to  the 
Legislature  and  asked  for  money  to  buy  that  lot.  The  charge 
was  made  that  we  paid  twice  as  much  for  the  lot  as  it  was  worth. 
So  some  people  have  said  that  I  manipulated  things  so  that  the 
University  actually  gave  a  bonus  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

I  am  stating  these  facts  so  that  if  anybody  should  ever  give 
any  account  of  the  Illinois  experience,  you  will  have  my  state- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  University 
would  have  had  to  pay  that  amount  of  money  for  that  kind  of  a 
lot  in  any  other  place  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place 
at  which  it  was  purchased  ;  and,  moreover,  it  had  a  monopoly 
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value  for  us  because  it  was  really  a  section  of  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  campus. 

After  the  building  was  erected  on  the  site  which  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  purchased  opposite  the  campus. 
they  asked  the  University  to  give  them  assistance  in  the  way  of 
heating  and  lighting  the  building.  I  opposed  that  on  the  same 
ground  that  I  had  opposed  giving  a  site  on  the  campus,  because 
I  thought  we  ought  to  keep  the  university  completely  distinct 
from  it  in  all  its  workings.  They  finally  made  the  proposition 
that  the  University  should  give  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  heat  and  light  at  cost  price.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  put  up  a  very  handsome  building  that  was  being 
used  as  a  student  club-house,  that  the  club  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  open  to  all  students  whether  they  paid  fees  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  or  not.  or  whether  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  so  that  it  was  practically  a  gift  of  a 
club-house  or  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  the  building  for  the 
use  of  all  students.  I  did  not  object  to  that.  Of  course  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  put  in  the  connection  with 
our  heating  and  lighting  j^lant  at  a  cost  of  something  like  $2,- 
500. 

The  trustees  asked  the  engineer  and  the  director  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  for  an  exact  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
heating  and  lighting  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building ;  and  I  suppose 
we  are  furnishing  heat  and  light  to  the  building  at  present  at 
cost.  But  in  figuring  out  what  the  cost  of  the  extra  electricity 
and  steam  was.  our  engineer  gave  us  such  an  astonishingly  low 
price  that  the  charge  was  made  again  by  certain  parties  that  the 
University  was  practically  furnishing  electric  light  and  heat 
free  of  charge.  It  was  about  one-third  of  what  the  local  electric 
company  would  have  charged  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation for  the  same  amount  of  light  and  heat.     But  our  en- 
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gineer  gave  us  that  as  the  actual  cost  price  of  the  extra  light 
and  heat  produced  on  the  campus  in  our  own  buildings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  distribute  to  all  incoming  students  a  little  hand- 
book giving  a  general  description  about  the  university — some- 
thing that  every  student  likes  to  get.  He  likes  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  guide.  Inasmuch  as  that  is  sent  to  all 
freshmen,  to  all  persons  registered  in  the  university — and  most 
of  our  student  freshmen  register  before  they  come — it  is  a 
matter  of  great  convenience  to  them.  The  Y,  M.  C.  A.  keep 
an  open  office  that  assists  the  students  in  finding  employment, 
and  performs  other  similar  service,  and  the  university  con- 
tributes $ioo  toward  the  publication  of  this  handbook,  which 
costs  about  $300.00. 

Now,  whether  the  University  contributes  anything  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  or  not,  you  can  decide  for 
yourselves.  Those  are  the  facts.  My  own  reply  would  be  that 
the  University  makes  a  small  return  to  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  for  very 
important  services  to  the  general  student  body. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President:  Our  trustees 
contribute  directly  toward  the  salary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary or  director.  They  make  appropriations  for  that  the  same 
as  they  would  for  the  salary  of  a  professor. 

President  Venable.    You  pay  the  secretary? 

President  Thompson.  We  do  not  pay  all  his  salary,  but 
we  pay  part  of  it  as  our  share.  We  did  that  subsequent  to  the 
Legislature's  own  procedure.  The  students  got  after  the  Legis- 
lature for  a  student  building,  which  they  wanted  for  fraterni- 
ties, and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  athletics,  and  all  sorts  of  head- 
quarters— a  sort  of  a  college  house.  They  could  not  keep  the 
Legislature  from  giving  it.  They  were  determined  to  do  it,  you 
knovv^.  It  was  understood  when  it  was  given  that  it  was  to  be 
for  all  sorts  of  functions  of  the  students — atliletics,  Y,  M.  C.  A., 
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fraternity  headquarters,  offices  for  the  students'  pubhcations, 
and  anything  that  the  students  wanted  that  was  right. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  furnishing  its  offices  there,  and  the  regi- 
ment is  furnishing  its  headquarters,  and  the  athletic  fellows  are 
furnishing  the  trophy  room  ;  hut  the  property  belongs  to  the 
State.  If  the  Legislature  would  appropriate  that  money  with 
which  to  build  a  building  on  its  own  campus  to  be  used  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  we  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  recognize  their  services,  and  go  ahead  and 
do  it. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  distinct  service  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  recognizes  that  is  of  value  to  the  University ;  and  it  can 
pay  for  that  service  just  as  appropriately  as  for  any  other  ser- 
vice. We  give  them  a  reasonable  contribution — $ioo  or  $150 
toward  the  Secretary's  salary — on  the  ground  that  services  are 
rendered  such  as  have  been  suggested  here,  and  possibly  others. 

A  Member.  We  give  $200  toward  the  salary,  besides 
other  small  matters — ^heat  and  light,  and  so  on. 

The  Secretary.  At  the  University  of  Maine  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  request  by  the  students  that  the  trustees  assist 
them  in  engaging  a  Y,  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  I  had  no  thought 
at  that  time  that  there  would  be  anything  illegal  about  it,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  that  there  was  anything  illegal.  But  when 
I  proposed  it  with  confidence  to  the  trustees,  they  at  once  said 
"no."  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  that  word  from 
them.  But  it  was  not  for  the  reason  that  I  expected.  It  was 
because  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  not  admit  Universalists  to  full 
membership,  and  several  members  of  that  board  were  Univer- 
salists ;  and  the  Universalists  are  a  very  strong  denomination 
in  Maine.  Consequently  they  would  not  have  any  money  going 
through  their  hands  to  such  an  organization.  But  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  engage  the  man  I  nominated,  and  pay  the 
money  I  wanted  to  pay  ;  but  they  called  him  a  physical  director. 
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So  they  voted  the  money  and  the  man ;  but  they  would  not  have 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President  McVey.  There  was  proposed  to  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  the  question  of  whether  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
should  admit  not  only  Universalists  but  Catholics  to  its  mem- 
bership. Upon  the  agreement  of  the  organization — that  is,  the 
student  organization — to  ad-mit  not  only  Universalists,  but 
Catholics  as  well  to  its  membership,  the  University  allowed  it 
rooms  in  one  of  its  buildings  ;  and  they  made  some  contributions 
of  a  small  amount  to  the  regular  annual  book  that  it  gets  out, 
which  it  gives  to  the  students.  That  raised  the  question  of  the 
right  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
to  have  representation  in  the  National  Association  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  So  today  that  organization  is  under  the  ban  in  this 
sense :  \\'hile  we  have  a  right  to  be  represented  as  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we  have  no  vote,  because  we  admit 
Universalists  and  Catholics  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject. 

Dean  Downey.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
funds  for  the  building  occupied  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  ob- 
tained by  subscription.  The  regents  provided  the  grounds  on 
which  the  building  stands,  and  the  regents  make  no  charge  for 
light  and  heat  furnished.  The  organization  furnishes  the 
janitor  service  and  the  University  makes  no  further  contribu- 
tion. 

Of  course  the  professors,  on  their  own  behalf,  do  make 
contributions,  as  do  the  students  and  others. 

President  MacLean.  Mr.  President,  the  University  of 
Iowa  heats  and  lights  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  which  is  held 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  building  is  not  on  the  university 
grounds.  We  also  pay  $400  a  year  toward  the  salary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary.  Our  theory  is  that  services  are  rendered 
by  this  organization  that  the  State  can  well  afford  to  pay  for. 
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For  example,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  maintains  a  free  labor  bureau. 
It  meets  incoming  students  at  the  trains,  has  a  list  of  rooms,  etc. 

President  Evans.  I  can  report  practically  the  same  ar- 
rangement in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  We 
pay  $400  toward  the  salary  of  the  Secretary.  We  also  help  in 
getting  out  the  little  annual  publication,  doing  the  printing  on 
our  own  press  for  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A. 

The  President.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  know  that 
the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  has  any  sort  of  limitation  on  the  persons  that 
were  open  to  membership,  or  that  were  desirable  members  of 
the  Association.  My  idea  was  that  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
get  anybody  in.  whether  they  were  Catholics,  Jews  or  anyone 
else. 

PuESroENT  PuKiXTo.v.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  best  Christian  we  have  in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  Jew. 

The  President.  I  know  we  have  both  Catholics  and  Jews 
in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Tennessee. 

President  James.  I  should  think  that  if  your  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
admits  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Jews  and  Catholics  to  full 
membership,  it  cannot  be  a  member  at  present  of  the  general 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  body.  It  must  be  on  the  same  basis  that  President 
McVey  mentioned.  Either  it  must  be  a  local  association  with- 
out National  affiliation  or  these  people  are  only  admitted  to 
so-called  associate  membership. 

A  Member.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  President.  I  should  favor  having  it  put  off  the 
campus  if  that  is  true. 

President  James.  That  is  why  I  insisted  that  it  should 
go  on  its  own  property. 

The  President.  I  should  be  in  favor  now  of  having  it 
removed  from  the  campus  if  that  is  true.  T  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  be  a  body  that. is  there  for  Christian  work  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term.    Tn  that  sense  we  have  given  it  some 
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assistance  in  the  way  of  heat  and  Hght  and  water  and  various 
other  things  that  are  indirect  benefits.  If  it  is  denominational, 
if  it  debases  CathoHcs  or  Jews  or  any  other  class  of  people  who 
want  what  we  call  Christian  instruction  or  moral  influence — 
it  is  Sectarian  in  that  sense,  and  ought  not  to  be  on  the  campus. 

President  McVey.  It  depends,  then,  upon  whether  you 
organize  it  locally,  just  as  we  did  there,  or  not.  We  organized 
it  locally ;  but  we  have  no  representation  in  the  national  body 
and  the  councils  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  have  no  vote  in  their 
convention.  We  do  have  the  right  of  representation ;  but  the 
representatives  have  no  power  of  voting.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  to  be  true  everywhere  wherever  you  have  the  broad 
membership  that  we  had  there.  The  proposition  was  this :  "If 
you  are  coming  on  the  campus,  then  you  must  make  it  broad 
enough  to  include  all  kinds  of  activities  that  have  a  tendency 
toward  religious  life." 

The  President.  Everybody  that  can  be  a  student  ought 
to  be  eligible  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President  Hill.  I  think  some  of  us  are  not  fully  con- 
versant with  the  regulations  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  are 
two  classes  of  members — associate  and  active  members.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  take  into  associate  membership  any  one — 

President  James.     Without  any  right  to  vote. 

President  Hill.    Without  any  right  to  vote. 

President  James.  They  are  simply  associates ;  not  mem- 
bers at  all. 

President  Hill.  They  have  no  right  to  vote,  and  the 
local  Associations  cannot  be  members  of  the  International 
Association  unless  they  accept  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
•National  Committee.  That  is  to  say,  the  active  membership  is 
limited  to  members  of  evangelical  churches.  For  that  reason 
we  have  discontinued  the  practice  that  was  instituted  under 
President  Jett's  administration  in  Missouri,  of  contributing  to 
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the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  both  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  We  have  agreed  to  give  the  building  light  and  water 
at  cost.  They  have  not  made  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  the  water, 
because  they  found  they  could  do  just  about  as  well  by  getting 
it  from  the  town,  and  it  was  a  little  easier  to  make  the  connec- 
tion. 

The  work  that  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  does,  as  outlined  here  by 
several  speakers,  is  work  that  they  do  gladly,  and  ought  to  be 
glad  to  do,  without  compensation.  The  spirit  which  the  Asso- 
ciation ought  to  show,  and  expects  other  people  to  think  the 
Association  shows,  is  not  one  which  simply  gives  service  for 
payment.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  that  is  a  ground  on  which 
the  State  institutions  ought  to  turn  over  some  money  for  the 
payment  of  their  secretaries. 

President  JMerica.  Mr.  President :  I  want  to  raise  this 
question,  and  in  a  sense  answer  it  at  the  same  time.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  financial  concessions  that  are 
being  made  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  as  stated 
here  by  every  President  who  has  signified  that  they  grant  such 
concessions,  are  granted  not  because  it  is  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  but  because  it  renders  certain  services 
that  are  not  sectarian,  and  perhaps  not  necessarily  more  than 
incident  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Do  they 
not  grant  these  official  concessions  because  of  these  secular 
services?  I  do  not  see  how  any  State  university  could  give  a 
cent  of  money  for  the  support  of  a  Christian  association  as  such, 
any  more  than  to  a  Jewish  association  or  a  Hindu  association 
or  any  other  association  of  that  kind.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
concessions  are  granted  for  these  secular  services  which  this 
Association  renders  ? 

I  raise  that  question,  and  wonder  whether  that  is  not  the 
fact  in  every  one  of  the  cases  where  concessions  are  granted? 

President  Purinton.    I  think  I  can  answer  that,  for  my 
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university,  at  any  rate.  I  believe  the  United  States  of  America 
and  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  perfect  right  to  use  any  ap- 
propriate amount  of  money  toward  the  support  of  Christian 
things — a  Christian  association  or  any  other  Christian  thing — 
because  it  is  Christian  ;  and  for  this  reason :  This  civihzation 
of  ours  is  based  upon  a  code  of  morals.  No  civilization  ever 
has  lasted  or  could  last  without  such  a  code  of  morals.  It 
happens  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  that  term  in  a  very  unusual 
way)  that  the  particular  code  of  morals  upon  which  our  civiliza- 
tion rests,  our  State  and  National  governments  and  all,  is 
Christian  civilization.  Because  Christianity  has  furnished  that 
thing  which  is  essential  to  society  and  government  and  to  every- 
thing else  that  we  hold  dear,  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize Christianity.  We  do  not  recognize  any  church  or  any 
denomination  or  any  sectarianism  whatever.  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  that  as  any  man  living.  Being  a  "deep-water" 
Baptist,  it  is  a  principle  that  has  been  planted  in  me  for  many 
generations  past  that  the  State  and  the  church  must  forever  be 
separate.  But  if  we  were  ]\Iohammedan  in  our  code  of  morals, 
or  Buddhist  in  our  code  of  morals,  then  we  ought  to  recognize 
Mohammedanism  or  Buddhism.  Whenever  that  time  comes, 
if  I  am  a  citizen,  I  shall  be  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  shall  be  in  favor 
or  appropriating  money  from  the  West  Virginia  University  to 
support  a  Buddhist  association  or  a  Mohammedan  one  if  it 
contributes  the  basic  code  of  morals  necessary  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

President  Mc\'ey.  A  little  incident  happened  with  us 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  ago  that,  perhaps,  will  throw  another 
bit  of  light  on  this  religious  phase.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
would  be  very  wise  and  well  wDrtii  while  to  have  a  meeting  of 
the  different  groups  of  students  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastors  of  the  town,  so  that  each  pastor  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  in  contact   with   the  specific  denominational 
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groups  of  stuclciits.  It  was  sujii^i^^csted  that  the  university  offer 
its  commons  huiUHng-  for  the  use  of  the  different  churches,  so 
that  they  might  give  suppers  to  their  denominational  groups 
upon  such  dates  and  occasions  as  they  might  choose.  The  sug- 
gestion was  taken  up  with  alacrity  on  the  part  of  two  or  three 
of  the  denominations,  especially  those  that  had  the  larger  body 
of  students ;  and  a  meeting  was  called  which  met  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office  to  discuss  the  matter.  Among  those  present  was 
a  rabbi,  who  maintained  (on  the  basis  of  theory,  at  least)  that  a 
university  should  be  kept  free  from  all  denominational  move- 
ments or  tendencies  whatsoever :  and  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  opposed  to  the  university's  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, directly  or  indirectly,  the  religious  belief  of  any  stu- 
dent. 

They  adjourned,  and  suggested  that  at  the  next  meeting 
the  president  of  the  university  be  not  present,  in  order  that  they 
might  discuss  the  matter  with  a  good  deal  larger  freedom.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  next  meeting ;  and  after  discussing  the 
question  they  decided  that  in  their  belief  it  was  not  wise  to  hold 
any  meeting  of  denominations  upon  the  university  campus. 
That  was  their  own  conclusion  regarding  the  matter.  They 
decided  that  if  they  wished  to  reach  the  students  of  the  different 
denominations,  it  should  be  done  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  churches,  in  their  own  buildings,  and  through  their  own 
paraphernalia  and  administrative  effects.  That  was  the  method 
that  they  chose  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

President  Purintox.     Were  they  opposed  to  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.? 

President  McVey.  No  ;  they  were  not  opposed  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  except  that  tlie  Hebrew  who  was  present  main- 
tained that  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did  not  recognize  him  he  did  not 
want  the  religious  phase  brought  up  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
but  simply  wanted  each  student  to  stand  as  a  man  regardless 
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of  his  religious  beliefs.  That  was  the  position  he  took.  And 
when  one  comes  in  contact  with  this  whole  question  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  student,  it  becomes  an  increasingly  serious 
and  more  difficult  matter  as  to  how  to  deal  with  it  in  all  of  its 
various  phases.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  only  way  that  it  can 
be  dealt  with  is  through  bringing  to  the  campus — that  is,  on 
the  outside  of  the  campus — the  various  hostels,  if  you  may  call 
them  such,  or  houses  of  religious  organization,  where  they  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  student  on  the  basis  of  his  own  volition, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  any  coercion  on  the  campus. 

President  Patterson.  Mr.  President:  I  came  bere  to- 
night with  the  expectation  of  saying  nothing.  But  this  discus- 
sion has  been  very  interesting  to  me,  and  especially  the  remarks 
of  President  Purinton. 

We  give  a  hall  to  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  we  furnish  them  with  light  and  heat.  We  contribute  a 
small  amount  of  money — two  or  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year — toward  their  maintenance.  We  think  that  it  is  money 
well  expended,  because  of  the  moral  influence  that  it  exerts  upon 
the  student  body  generally. 

If  I  had  the  making  of  a  university,  and  if  I  were  able  to 
control  the  legislation  of  a  commonwealth  in  its  foundation  and 
in  its  upbuilding,  I  would  establish  it  upon  something  like  these 
lines :  I  would  have  the  State  provide  by  ample  and  liberal 
annual  contribution  all  the  money  that  is  necessary  for  secular 
education.  I  would  have  everything  taught  within  the  univer- 
sity that  can  be  taught — ancient  and  modern  languages,  Eu- 
ropean and  Oriental ;  archeology,  philology,  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics — everything,  indeed,  that  can  be  compassed  within 
human  intelligence.  I  would  have  the  most  ample  provision 
made  for  all  that  by  the  State.  I  believe  it  was  Ezra  Cornell 
who  said  that  in  founding  the  university  that  bears  his  name 
and  in  contributing  to  its  development  he  wanted  an  institution 
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where  everything  should  be  taught  that  was  possible  to  be 
taug-ht.  and  where  a  young  man  could  go  and  learn  anything 
that  could  be  learned  anywhere,  in  any  institution  throughout 
the  civilized  world.    Am  I  correct? 

President  Schurman.    Yes. 

President  Patterson.  Very  well.  Concurrently  with 
that  idea,  I  would  do  this :  I  would  say  to  the  Presbyterian  and 
to  the  Episcopalian  and  to  the  Jew,  to  the  IMethodist  and  the 
Baptist,  to  the  Universalist  and  the  Disciple,  to  the  Unitarian,  to 
the  Catholic  and  the  Greek :  "You  establish  your  theological 
seminary  upon  our  university  grounds.  Endow  it  as  liberally 
as  you  may.  Supply  it  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  teach  your 
theology  in  all  its  phases  and  in  all  its  relations.  You  shall 
exercise  no  control  whatever  upon  the  university  established 
and  founded  by  the  State ;  and  we  will  not  seek  to  interfere  with 
you.  Provide  everything  that  you  think  is  necessary  for  the 
upbuilding  of  your  denomination,  and  man  your  institution  with 
professors  such  as  will  give  it  reputation  and  dignity  through- 
out the  land.  You  shall  not  interfere  with  us.  We  will  provide 
everything  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  secular  education,  and 
we  will  give  it  to. you  free." 

That  is  the  ideal  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  relation  that 
exists  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  in  the  University 
of  Munich.  Germany.  They  exist  side  by  side.  Catholicism 
is  more  liberal  in  that  university  than  in  any  institution  in 
Europe,  and  Protestantism  is  more  liberal  in  that  university 
than  in  any  institution  in  Europe. 

What  would  be  the  result?  Why,  principles  of  morality 
would  be  developed  on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest ;  and  you  would  have  a  sound  system  of  morality  resting 
upon  a  religious  sanction  pervading  your  whole  university. 
The  tendencv  would  be  to  Christianize  secular  education  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  to  liberalize  theological  education  upon  the 
other. 

That  is  my  conception  of  the  university  of  the  future.  It 
may  never  be  realized.  I'ut  if  I  had  the  money  to  found  and 
establish  a  university,  or  if  I  could  control  the  legislation  that 
would  build  it  up,  I  would  contribute,  and  I  would  have  the 
State  contribute,  millions  to  the  realization  of  that  idea.  I 
would  give  to  every  Christian  denomination  and  to  every  phase 
of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  all  the  privileges  they  want 
in  the  way  of  availing  themselves  of  secular  education  free  of 
cost,  and  conducting  their  own  theological  education  in  their 
own  way,  without  any  interference  by  one  with  the  other.  That, 
I  believe,  may  be  realized  in  the  future.  I  think  that  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion.   Am  I  correct? 

A  Member.  Yes  ;  I  was  up  there  last  year.  They  have 
theological  halls  on  their  grounds. 

President  Patterson.  •  And  the  State  has  no  control 
whatever  over  them,  and  the  theological  halls  have  no  control 
whatever  over  the  secular  education  in  the  university? 

A  Member.  But  they  told  me  that  the  State  University 
accepted  certain  work  done  in  these  denominational  halls  as 
equivalent  to  their  own  work — certain  work  in  philosophy. 

President  Patterson.  That  may  be.  That  would  be  a 
matter  for  intercollegiate  regulation  between  the  theological 
institutions  and  the  governing  board  of  the  University,  subject 
to  legislative  sanction  so  far  as  legislation  controlled  the  insti- 
tution that  was  supported  out  of  public  funds.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  it 
would  solve  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  freedom  of 
teaching  in  the  one  institution  and  in  the  other.  The  one  would 
tend  to  fui-nish  a  necessary  and  a  wholesome  corrective  for  the 
other  ;  and  we  should  have  growing  up  pari  passu  a  liberalized 
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Christianily   and   a  christiaiiizcil   secular   system  of  education. 

PrksiuiCiNT  .MacLi;a.\.  Ma\  I  ask  President  Patterson  if 
he  would  draw  an\  delimiting"  lines  if  the  Buddhists  wanted  to 
establish  a  school  there,  the  theosophists.  the  Christian  Sci- 
entists, the  Xew  Thought  people,  and  so  on  ?  You  would  allow 
them  all  to  come,  of  course? 

President  Patterson.  I  would  allow  the  Ikiddhist  to 
come.  I  have  no  apprehension  from  Buddhism.  1  think 
theosophy  in  a  Christian  land  is  an  exotic  that  will  not  flourish. 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  giving  the  privileges 
to  the  Buddhists,  or  to  the  Mohammedans,  or  to  the  Shintos, 
or  to  any  of  the  various  jihases  of  Chinese  theology,  if  you  might 
dignify  it  w^ith  such  a  term — any  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  It  would  then  be  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Neither  theosophy  nor  Alohammedism  would  survive 
very  long  among  us.  I  have  no  apprehension  whatever  from 
them.  But  it  they  chose  to  do  it — if  any  millionaire  among 
the  Buddhist,  such  as  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejrebhoy  among  the 
Parasees,  was  so  disposed,  why.  let  him  endow  his  cult  of  fire- 
worshippers  there,  or  let  him  place  his  temple  of  Buddhism 
there.  I  should  have  no  apprehensions  whatever  on  that  score. 
I  would  give  the  utmost  latitude  to  every  phase  of  religious 
thought,  and  place  every  institution  of  learning  side  by  side : 
and  then  we  should  ultimately  get  the  best  that  is  .to  be  found 
in  any  of  them. 

The  Preside.nt.  1  think  Doctor  Purinton  has  had  a  fairly 
good  answer  to  his  (picstion. 

President  Purinton.  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  the 
amount  of  time  taken.  It  has  resulted,  however,  in  drawing 
out  a  number  of  fine  si)eeches. 

The  President.     It  has  been  extremely  interesting. 

President  Pi-uinton.  T  thank  you  very  kindly  for  tl-.e 
permission. 
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President  Boyd.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Doctor  Purinton  was  not 
tried  at  the  University  of  West  V^irginia.  Did  not  one  denomi- 
nation— one  church — build  a  house  of  that  kind  on  the  campus 
of  the  University? 

President  Purinton.  Not  on  the  campus.  The  house 
is  outside  of  the  camups.  Another  one  has  been  projected,  as 
is  still  a  third  one.  We  are  now  expecting  to  have  student 
pastors  from  the  various  denominations  working  there ;  but  we 
have  not  any  of  the  kind  on  the  campus. 

President  Venable.  I  understand  that  was  Jefferson's 
original  plan  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  it  was  never  carried  out. 

President  McVey.  Is  it  desirable  to  discuss  this  matter 
further? 

The  President.  It  is  little  out  of  the  way ;  but  if  the 
Association  has  no  objection  we  can  go  on  with  it  a  little 
further. 

President  McVey.  The  question  just  asked  regarding 
the  matter  of  the  religious  college  established  in  connection 
with  the  university  is  one  that  has  taken  a  number  of  forms. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  institution  in  this  country  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  University  of  California)  where  a 
college  has, been  established  by  a  religious  organization,  is  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  .When  I  speak  of  a  college,  I 
do  not  mean  a  guild-house  in  charge  of  a  student  pastor. 

There  are  various  ways  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 
One  of  them  is  to  deal  with  it  through  the  medilim  of  a  guild- 
house  and  another  by  the  use  of  a  student  pastor.  But  these 
phases  have  not  yet  been  well  worked  out.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
wavs  have  been  tried  to  the  final  conclusion.  Another  method 
is  to  establish  what  is  distinctly  a  teaching  college  for  the 
purpose    of   giving   instruction    in    those   topics    that   may   be 
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regarded  as  essential  to  a  particular  phase  of  denominational 
belief. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota,  as  some  of  you  already 
know,  issued  an  invitation  along  this  line.  That  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  r^Iethodists ;  and  they  have  erected  two  first- 
class  dormitories,  fireproof  buildings,  together  with  an  assembly 
building.  They  have  two  instructors,  two  professors  that  give 
instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  theism,  in  the  history  of  relig- 
ions, in  the  history  of  missions,  and  in  various  topics  of  that 
kind,  including  Hebrew.  Those  subjects  are  studied  by  univer- 
sity students  in  part,  and  a  year  of  credit  is  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  toward  its  degree  in  these  various 
subjects. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  that  kind  of  thing  has  gone  any- 
•where,  I  think.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it  will  be  a 
success  there,  depending  largely  upon  the  acceptance  by  other 
denominations  of  the  principle  thus  established.  If  other  de- 
nominations do  accept  the  invitation,  I  think  in  time  a  relation- 
ship will  be  worked  out  that  will  be  really  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  universities  elsewhere. 

President  Schurman.  Does  the  Methodist  college  con- 
duct its  own  examinations,  or  are  they  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

President  McVey.  They  conduct  their  own  examina- 
tions ;  and  in  the  final  analysis  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  must  conduct  their  own  examinations.  This  test  is  the 
one  that  the  university  provides — that  the  college  shall  provide 
high-grade  men,  men  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained,  who 
have  had  the  proper  specialization  and  who  are  qualified  to 
teach. 

President  Schurman.  Has  the  University  any  control 
over  the  appointment  of  those  men  ? 
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President  McVev.  Only  indirectly — ^by  criticism  and  by 
suggestion  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  at- 
titude of  their  college  toward  the  university  should  be  taken 
by  the  university  toward  their  particular  college.  In  other 
words,  they  accept  three  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  university  accepts  one  year  of  work  on  their 
part.  That  is  entirely  optional  with  the  student.  Then  there  is 
the  dormitory  phase  connected  with  it.  Each  university  student 
may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  dormitories,  the  selections  be- 
ing made  first  from  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  Methodists. 
Then,  if  there  are  others  who  desire  it,  they  are  admitted  to  the 
dormitory. 

A  Member.  You  have  the  right  to  reject  their  certificates 
of  instruction  the  same  as  any  others  ? 

President  McVey.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  University  toward  that  institution  is  the  same  as  it 
would  be  toward  any  other  institution  where  a  student  applies 
for  advanced  standing. 

President  Evans.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  one  thing  that  those  of  us  whose  institutions  are  still  in 
a  formative  condition,  might  do  very  safely  that  would  make 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  possible.  That  is.  to  secure  where 
it  can  be  done  land  for  campus  purposes  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  for  building  plans  for  the  present  or  some  years  in  the 
future.  This  land  could  be  let  on  long  leases  to  organizations 
or  individuals  desiring  to  erect  buildings  for  purposes  in  entire 
harmony  with  those  of  the  university.  We  could  thus  offer 
to  them  opportunities  for  doing  such  work  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
undertakes  without  assuming  any  direct  responsibility  for  its 
support  or  even  its  encouragement,  and  an  arrangement  by 
which  such  leases  may  be  terminated  equitably  to  all  concerned 
would  enable  the  institution  to  reserve  this  surplus  land  as  a 
provision  for  future  expansion. 
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We  are  trying  in  Oklahoma  to  begin  this  by  getting  80 
acres  of  additional  campus  which  would  coiuiect  us  with  a  640 
acre  section  which  we  own,  with  the  idea  of  letting  institutions 
that  want  to  do  work  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  uni- 
versity have  a  long  lease  at  a  nominal  figure  with  the  thought 
that  possibly  in  the  future  the  land  may  provide  opportunities 
for  expansion  and  in  the  meantime  it  will  serve  a  very  desirable 
purpose. 

President  Schurman.  Mr.  President.  I  tliink  this  ques- 
tion has  been  pretty  well  thrashed  out,  and  it  has  been  very 
instructive.     If  it  is  in  order,  I  move  that  we  now  adjourn. 

The  President.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  let  the 
discussion  continue  because  we  shall  not  be  able  to  receive  the 
next  paper  on  the  program  for  I  have  been  asked  to  pass  it  by. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  lost  any  time  by  this  discussion.  The 
Association,  thereupon  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
November  15th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1910, 

10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  was  called  to  order 
at  the  above  date  and  hour. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  the  Association  will  please 
come  to  order.  The  first  paper  on  the  program  this  morning 
is  entitled  "Preliminary  Inquiry  on  the  Topic,  'Reorganization 
of  American  Education'  as  it  Affects  Problems  of  the  Associa- 
tion," bv  President  P>aker. 
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Preliminary  Inquiry  on  the  Topic  "Reorganization  of  Ameri- 
can Education"  as  it  Affects  Problem.s  of 
the  Association. 


James  Hutchins  Baker,  President  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 


I  shall  request,  Mr.  President,  the  privilege  of  printing, 
not  the  material  which  I  present  this  morning  but  a  summary. 
What  I  am  reading  is  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  general  report 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
"The  Culture  Element  and  Economy  of  Time  in  Education." 
It  is  understood  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  committee  may 
agree  to  these  points,  and  that  the  chairman  may  change  his 
mind.  In  the  final  report  each  member  of  the  committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  independently  his  phase  of  the 
subject;  but  we  hope  to  agree  upon  some  general  principles. 
I  will  omit  all  of  the  historical  matter,  and  come  right  to  the 
subject  itself. 

At  this  point  President  Baker  read  his  paper.  It  discussed 
the  following  topics :  Length  of  the  Period  of  General  Educa- 
tion ;  Educational  Principles  Involved ;  Relation  of  Problem  to 
our  Civilization,  and  to  Vocational  Education;  Economy  in 
Elementary  Education;  High  School  Reform;  The  College 
Problem.  The  following  extracts  from  his  tentative  report  are 
submitted  by  the  writer : 

THE  COLLEGE  PROBLEM. 

In  a  way  the  whole  previous  study  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  college  problem.  We  believe  that  shortening 
the  whole  period  of  general  education  is  inevitable  and  neces- 
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sary ;  that  college  work  must  end  at  about  twenty  and  university 
work  must  begin  at  that  age.  Since  this  result  appears  to  be 
in  the  near  future  is  it  not  time  for  the  universities  to  take  hold 
of  the  problem  and  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  the  scheme  of 
education?  A  somewhat  remarkable  judgment  appears  in  the 
summary  of  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  college  and  university.  It  is  seen  that  approximately 
half  favor  ending  the  college  work  with  the  sophomore  year 
and  beginning  university  work  with  the  junior  year,  this  work 
to  count  toward  the  higher  and  professional  degrees  ;  building 
the  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  engineering  on  the  present 
first  two  years  of  college.  In  other  words  the  university  age 
is  to  be  twenty  instead  of  twenty-two.  Until  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  adjustment  are  effected  the  majority  would  retain  the 
A.  B.  degree  at  its  present  standard,  allowing  however  almost 
any  consistent  group,  cultured  or  professional,  to  be  elected  the 
last  two  vears. 

The  present  tendency  in  the  reorganization  of  the  college 
is  really  preparing  the  way  for  the  adjustment  recommended. 
We  quote  from  a  report  made  to  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities — the  report  being  unanimously  adopted. 
This  part  of  the  report  was  really  intended  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  University  would  be  founded  on  two  years 
of  college : 

"Present  tendencies  point,  in  our  opinion,  then,  to  a  definite  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  work  of  the  college  at  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year  toward  university  work  in  the  real  sense. 
If  these  views  are  just,  we  suggest  the  following  formulation 
of  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  such  an  institution, 
and  we  maj'  define  the  standard  American  university  to  be  an 
institution — 
"Which  oflers  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  two 
years  of  general  or  liberal  work  completing  or  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  high  school;  , 
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"Which  offers  a  further  course  of  two  years  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  begin  work  of  university  character  leading  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree  at  the  end.  and  reaching  forward  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  professional 
school. 

"In  recommending  that  university  work  begin  with  the  junior  year 
of  the  college  and  that  the  professional  schools  be  based  on 
the  first  two  years  of  college,  the  report  is  in  line  with  present 
tendencies.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  growing  belief  that  the 
work  of  the  last  two  years  of  college  should  be  organized  into 
groups  that  aim  at  more  definite  results,  and  lead  to  greater 
efficiency.  But  this  is  only  the  first  of  many  problems.  We  are 
facing  questions  of  the  time  beyond  the  junior  year  for  attain- 
ing the  Ph.  D.  degree,  of  adjusting  the  scheme  of  counting  the 
last  two  years  toward  both  arts  and  professional  degrees,  of 
the  place  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  of  the  age  when  the  period  of 
general  education  should  end,  and  of  a  possible  reorganization 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  But  these  questions 
are  not  ready  for  solution  and  hardly  belong  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  at  the  present  time."  (This  Report  was  pre- 
sented in  1908.) 

When  by  economy  as  much  can  be  accompHshed  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  first  two  years  of 
college  as  is  now  done  in  the  full  sixteen  years,  the  last  two 
years  of  college  can  count  toward  graduate  and  professional 
degrees,  and  two  years  in  the  whole  period  can  be  saved.  In 
other  wards  the  Graduate  School  and  the  professional  schools 
constituting  the  university  would  be  built  on  the  first  two  years 
of  college.  The  present  device  is  a  discreditable  makeshift. 
PROPOSITIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  The  contemporary  judgment  is  that  the  period  of  gen- 
eral education  should  be  shortened  at  least  two  years. 

2.  This  judgment  is  supported  by  the  practical  demands 
of  our  civilization  and  by  its  ideal  aims. 

3.  The  scientific  educational  view  shows  that  more  will 
be  accomplished  for  a  people,  if  the  preparatory  stage  of  educa- 
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tion  ends  at  a  reasonable  period  and  special  aims  be  emphasized 
while  the  mind  is  at  a  high  degree  of  adaptability,  energy,  and 
interest. 

4.  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  periods  economy 
through  selection,  elimination,  vital  methods,  relation  to  modern 
life,  would  yield  much  better  results  and  little  or  nothing  would 
be  lost  by  the  proposed  change  in  time. 

5.  The  American  college  in  its  present  form.  There  is  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  the  existence  of  a  four-year  addition 
to  the  two  earlier  periods  of  preparatory  education.  The  his- 
tory of  European  education  supports  this  view. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  all  university  colleges  reor- 
ganize at  once  making  the  last  two  years  of  the  University  type 
in  form  and  methods  and  with  the  view  of  the  coming  elimina- 
tion of  two  years  of  preparatory  education  (including  the  col- 
lege as  preparatory  education.) 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  such  bodies  as  the  "Association 
of  American  Universities"  the  "National  Association  of  State 
Universities"  and  the  national  "Department  of  Superintend- 
ence" be  invited  to  take  up  this  problem — both  the  economy  of 
time  in  the  period  of  general  education,  and  the  form  of  reor- 
ganization throughout. 

8.  To  define  the  form  of  discussion  the  following  divisions 
of  the  entire  period  of  general  and  special  education  are  pro- 
posed : 

Elementary    Education    6-12 

Secondary   Education      12-18 

(2  divisions:  4  years  and  2  years.) 

College      18-20  or   16-20 

University   (Graduate  School  and  professional  schools)   20-24 

The  President.     This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 

report.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  calls  for  a  discussion  or  not. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  points  members  mav  wish  to  discuss. 
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President  Merica.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  President 
Baker  a  question  for  information  ?  As  I  understand,  the  usual 
bachelor's  degree  is  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  two  years 
of  university  work — that  is,  four  years  as  it  stands.  I  w^ant  to 
know  what  degrees  would  be  conferred,  for  instance,  in  agri- 
culture, engineering,  law,  medicine,  and  so  forth,  at  the  end  of 
the  added  two  years  or  the  four  years  of  university  work — that 
is,  four  years  built  upon  two  years  of  arts  college  and  high 
school  work.  What  added  degrees  would  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  full  four  years  of  it? 

President  Baker.  I  suppose  the  professional  degrees  as 
they  are  now,  and  the  doctorate,  or  whatever  degree  might 
seem  to  be  the  proper  degree  in  America  for  genuine  university 
study ;  the  idea  being  that  if  we  can  accomplish  as  much  at  the 
age  of  20  as  we  are  now  doing  at  the  age  of  22,  the  university 
work  might  well  begin  with  what  now  corresponds  to  a  junior 
year,  which  from  the  beginning  should  count  toward  a  higher 
degree. 

President  Merica.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  greatly 
interested  in  this  report.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  get  copies  of  it  earlier  than  the  regular  printed  report 
of  this  meeting — at  least  enough  for  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation— unless  the  printed  report  of  the  entire  meeting  is  to 
go  out  very  early?  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  report 
very  early. 

President  Baker.  Let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  material  accumulated  by  the  Committee  was  published 
in  a  pamphlet  for  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  that  every  university  in  the 
country  has  a  copy ;  and  that  in  the  preliminary  statement  to 
that  material  most  of  these  points  are  published.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  N.  E.  A.  was  somewhat  niggardly.  They  should  have 
published  a  thousand  copies  instead  of  a  few  hundred.  But  if 
you  will  search  among  your  archives,  or  in  your  waste-baskets 
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(laughter),  you  each  will  find  a  copy.  But  I  should  be  a  little 
modest  at  the  present  time  in  putting  this  before  the  public,  be- 
cause the  Committee  probably  would  reasonably  object.  It 
might  seem  to  commit  them  to  something  that  they  may  totally 
disagree  with.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  not  think  the  question  of 
reorganization  of  American  education  is  worthy  of  a  standing 
committee?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  on  the  committee  if  it  should 
be  appointed. 

President  Thompson.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this 
report  makes  reference  to  a  committee  on  reorganization,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  reference  to  that  committee  with  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities,  and  this  association,  and 
the  other  educational  bodies  of  like  dignity  and  standing,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  this  Association  to  make  provision  for  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  matter  under  consideration,  with  the  under- 
standing that  that  committee  will  co-operate  with  other  com- 
mittees when  such  committees  have  been  appointed? 

It  would  be  futile  for  us  to  undertake  to  settle  any  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  and  character,  with  its  sweep,  here  in  our  As- 
sociation. All  that  we  can  do  is  to  carry  on  a  more  or  less  en- 
lightened discussion  of  it ;  and  when  we  have  reached  probable 
ground  we  shall  be  in  a  state  to  hold  conferences  with  other 
similar  bodies  and  come  back  and  act  in  concert.  That  is  the 
only  way  anything  can  be  brought  to  the  general  educational 
public. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  request  that  is  embodied 
modestly  in  this  report  might  have  serious  consideration ;  and 
I  should  be  willing  to  move  that  the  Association  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  committee  on  that  subject.  I  have  no  idea 
how  large  a  committee  it  ought  to  be ;  but  I  would  suggest  that 
since  President  Baker  has  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  attention,  and  knows  as  much  about  the  organizations  as 
anv  one  of  us  could  know,  the  probabilities  are  that  a  conference 
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with  him  would  suggest  the  number  that  ought  to  be  on  the 
committee.  And  I  should  be  very  glad  to  let  the  motion  be 
passed  now,  and  have  the  announcement  made  a  little  later. 

The  President.  President  Thompson  has  moved  that  a 
committee  on  this  question  of  the  reorganization  of  American 
Education  be  appointed  by  this  Association.  Is  there  a  second 
to  the  motion  ? 

(The  motion  w^as  duly  seconded.) 

The  President.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  such  a 
committee  be  appointed,  the  number  to  be  determined  by  a  later 
conference  with  President  Baker. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Patterson.  Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  paper 
that  has  just  been  read.  I  should  like,  however,  to  have  Dr. 
Baker  re-state  his  conception  of  culture  and  its  relation  to  gen- 
eral education.  I  listened  very  attentively  during  that  part  of 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  it  left  something  unsaid  that  I 
thought  ought  to  be  said. 

President  Baker.  The  committee  are  inviting  views  on 
the  subject  of  culture,  and  I  tried  to  escape  personally  as  easily 
as  possible.    We  are  trying  Jo  get  light. 

The  President.  We  have  a  special  order  in  five  minutes. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  recognize  President  James,  who  has 
one  or  two  reports  and  motions  we  may  dispose  of  rapidly. 

REPORT    OF   THE    NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

President  James.  Mr.  President :  I  have  here  the  re- 
port of  the  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  President 
\'enable.  President  Kane  and  myself.  We  recommend  that 
the  following  officers  be  chosen  for  the  academic  year  1910- 
II  : 

President,  W.  O.  Thompson. 

Vice-President,  W.  L.  Bryan. 
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Executive  Committee:  (The  two  members  to  be  nomi- 
nated at  this  time:)  F.  B.  Gauh.  J.  X.  Tilhiian. 

Secretary-Treasurer  :     G.  P.  Benton. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

President  Abercrombie.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  of- 
ficers named. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

The  President.  The  Secretary  will  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
Association  as  directed. 

The  Secretary.  The  Secretary  has  so  cast  the  ballot,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY. 

President  James.  The  Committee  on  the  National  Uni- 
versity recommends  unanimously  that  no  action  be  taken  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  The  report  is  signed  by 
Presidents  Ayres,  \*an  Hise,  Thompson  and  myself 

President  Baker.  I  should  like  to  ask.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Committee  will  recommend  action  at  the  time  of  the  next 
Congress  ? 

President  James.  We  shall  have  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation before  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress,  Mr.  President. 
and  we  thought  we  would  let  the  Association  decide  at  that 
time  what  should  be  done. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  National  Universitv.  What  shall  be  done  with 
it? 

(By  motion  duly  seconded  the  report  was  adopted.) 
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RESOLUTION    RELATIVE    TO    PROPOSED    ADDITIONAL 

APPROPRIATION   BY   CONGRESS   FOR  THE 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

President  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  to 
introduce  the  following  resolutions,  which  I  take  pleasure  in 
moving. 

SPECIAL  RESOLUTION. 

Endorsing  Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  oe  Education. 

Whereas  in  the  estimates  of  expenditures  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  there  are  items 
for  an  additional  appropriation  aggregating  $75,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  enable  it  to  employ  specialists  to  study 
and  advise  on  the  following  subjects  : 

Construction  of  School  Buildings, 

School  Administration, 

Accounting  and  Statistics, 

Industrial  Education, 

Education  for  Housekeeping, 

Rural  Schools, 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges, 

Commercial  Education, 

Wider  uses  of  School  Plant ; 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  cordially  approves  of 
this  appropriation  and  urges  upon  Congress  its  value  to  the 
school  system  of  the  United  States  and  the  importance  of 
adopting  it. 

(The  resolution  was  duly  seconded.) 

President  Hill.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  bring 
up  any  discussion ;  but  I  should  like  to  raise  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  include  in  that  resolution 
an  expression  of  appreciation  of  what  the  Department  is  now 
doing  in  the  appointment  of  these  experts  that  have  been  pro- 
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vidcd  for?  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  what  might  be  said; 
but  I  thought  that  in  presenting  this  resolution  President  James 
might  inchuie  a  statement  of  hearty  appreciation  of  that  fact, 
and  a  pledge  of  our  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  in  doing  that 
work. 

President  James.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  an  addi- 
tional clause  for  insertion  in  this  resolution,  if  President  Hill 
will  draft  it  and  put  it  in. 

The  President.  President  James  will  insert  a  clause  to 
that  effect.  All  in  favor  of  passing  this  resolution  and  endorsing 
this  appropriation  for  increased  support  will  signifv  it  by  say- 
ing "Aye." 

(The  resolution  was  adopted  as  amended.) 

ELECTION  OF  SPECIAL  MEMBERS. 

President  MacLeax.  Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with 
the  clause  of  our  constitution  which  provides  that  there  may  be 
special  individual  members  of  this  Association  when  there  are 
presidents  retiring  from  their  presidencies.  I  move  that  the  As- 
sociation at  this  time  elect  the  following  gentlemen  who  are 
retiring  from  presidencies  as  special  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation : 

President  Patterson,  of  Kentucky. 

President  Fellows,  of  iVIaine. 

President  Babcock,  of  Arizona. 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  eulogize  these  gentlemen. 
W^e  need  their  valuable  services  as  special  members  of  this 
Association. 

President  Jordan.  Mr.  President,  have  President  Angell 
and  President  Xorthrop  been  included  in  this? 

President  Ja.mics.  President  Xorthrop  has  not  yet  re- 
tired.    We  had  that  question  up,  and  find  that  we  must  wait 
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until  a  man  is  really  out.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  add  Presi- 
dent Angell's  name,  and  thank  President  Jordan  for  the  sugges- 
tion, as  I  have  no  doubt  the  Association  will  be  very  glad  to 
adopt  it. 

President  Jordan.  And  President  Merrifield  also  retires  ; 
does  he  not? 

President  James.  I  am  very  happy  to  add  P,resident 
Merrifield,  and  I  know  President  McVey  will  second  that. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  all  the  gentlemen  above 
named  as  having  retired  from  presidencies  were  unanimously 
elected  special  members  of  the  Association.) 

President  Patterson.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Association :  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  honor  you 
have  done  me  in  adopting  the  report  including  my  name  as  a 
special  member. 

REQUEST  SUBMITTED  BY  J.  A.  ELLIOTT  RELATIVE  TO 
CERTAIN  CONFERENCES  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

President  MacLean..  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
move  the  reference  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  following 
request.  The  request  comes  from  A.  J.  Elliott,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries and  member  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.     He  says : 

"The  dates  for  the  Lake  Geneva  Conference  are  June  17th 
to  26th,  and  for  the  Cascade  or  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  are 
June  loth  to  19th.  The  Lake  Geneva  Conference  serves  the 
students  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota. 
Minnesota,  and  Missouri ;  and  the  Cascade  Conference  includes 
the  men  of  Colorado,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  New 
Mexico.  If  any  opportunity  is  afiforded  whereby  the  presidents 
may  suggest  a  more  uniform  closing  date  in  the  colleges,  so 
that  these  conferences  may  do  the  largest  possible  work  for  the 
students,  the  effort  will  be  very  much  appreciated." 
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To  put  it  in  my  own  words,  the  request  is  that  the  annual 
commencement  season  of  these  institutions  if  possible  occur 
before  the  dates  mentioned  ;  in  the  one  district  before  June  17th. 
and  in  the  other  district  before  June  loth.  I  simply  move  to 
refer  this  request  to  the  executive  committee  for  study. 

(The  motion  lieing  duly  seconded,  the  request  was  ac- 
cording"ly  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS. 

President  Mac  Lean.  The  Committee  on  Standards 
begs  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

November  15,  1910. 

In  accordance  with  the  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  action  of  the  Association  at  its 
October  meeting,  1909,  the  blanks  which  had  at  that  time  been 
filled  by  22  Universities  and  since  by  several  others  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  purposes  of 
tabulation. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  University  Club  in  Chicago, 
March  25,  1910. 

The  definition  of  a  unit  adopted  by  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
was  approved  and  recommended  by  your  committee  for  adop- 
tion by  this  Association. 

The  definition  together  with  the  clause  of  explanation  is 
as  follows : 

A    Unit  Represents  a   Year's  Study    In    Any    Subject    in    a 

Secondary  School.   Constituting  Approximately   a 

Quarter  of  a  Full  Year's  Work. 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afiford  a  standard  of  meas- 
urement for  the  work  done  in  secondarv  schools.     Tt  takes  the 
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four-year  high  school  course  as  a  basis,  and  assumes  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks,  that 
a  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the 
study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  a  week ;  but,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  any  sub- 
ject cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent.  Schools  or- 
ganized on  any  other  than  a  four-year  basis  can,  nevertheless, 
estimate  their  work  in  terms  of  this  unit. 

Minutes  of  National  Conference  Committee. 

Oct.  9,  1909. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Association.  (See 
the  Transactions  of  1909,  p.  165.) 

The  Committee  divided  the  United  States  into  the  follow- 
ing districts  for  the  purposes  of  inspection : 

No.  I.     Maine,  Vermont,  New  York. 

No.  2.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia. 
Alabama,  Florida,  South  Carolina. 

No.  3.  Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, Illinois. 

No.  4.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota. 

No.  5.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

No.  6.     Wyoming,  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah. 

No.  7.  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon, 
Washington. 

The  Committee  directed  that  the  Universities  be  circular- 
ized to  learn  if  the  institutions  desired  to  be  visited  by  an  in- 
spector and  to  have  the  institutions  classified  in  whole  or  in 
part. 
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The  Universities  were  also  asked  to  nominate  inspectors 
within  their  districts  who  niiglit  be  appointed  by  the  Committee. 

Twenty-four  institutions  rephed.  Eight  did  not  wish  the 
inspection  just  now,  but  desired  to  have  it  later.  Fifteen  de- 
sired the  inspection  now,  though  two  of  them  hesitated  as  the 
Presidents  were  about  to  retire  from  office. 

The  remaining  Universities  neglected  to  answer,  possibly 
because  the  inquiry  was  sent  out  in  July,  when  many  Presidents 
were  absent. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  the  connnittec  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  suitable  inspectors  and  uniformity  of  inspec- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  a  specialist  in  higher  education,  resolved  to  recommend  to 
the  Association  a  change  of  procedure  in  the  plan  of  inspection 
and  the  employment  of  one  inspector  in  the  place  of  the  seven 
or  more  proposed  in  the  original  scheme.  The  committee 
recommends  that  a  member  of  this  Association  be  its  authorized 
inspector — namely :  Pres.  K.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of 
Arizona. 

As  he  has  accepted  the  office  of  Specialist  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Association  ask  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  detail 
President  Babcock  for  so  much  of  his  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  fulfill  the  office  of  inspector  for  this  Associa- 
tion, and  as  is  consistent  with  his  other  duties  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  it  being  understood  that  the  inspection  is  to  be  made 
only  upon  the  invitation  of  an  institution,  and  that  President 
Babcock  may  utilize  such  assistants  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
this  committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  reports  of  these  inspections  of  institutions  shall  be 
made  : 

I.  To  the  authorities  of  the  University  concerned,  with 
opportunity  for  correction. 
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2.  To  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

3.  To  this  Association  through  its  committee  on  Stand- 
ards. 

f    Geo.    E.   MacLean,    Chair., 
W.  h.  Bryan, 
Committee. -j     Jas.  H.  Baker,     ' 
I     Edmund  J.  James, 
1^    Elmer  Browne. 

President  Boyd.  I  move  that  the  report  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee be  received  and  adopted.  (The  motion  was  properly 
seconded. ) 

President  MacLean.  Mr.  President,  as  this  brings  us 
to  the  second  stage,  or  perhaps  the  third  stage,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  matter,  I  think  the  Association  should  keenly  real- 
ize that  it  is  the  second  or  third  stage,  and  use  their  best  judg- 
ment in  modifying  this  report,  and  certainly  in  adopting  it. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  the  motion? 
If  not,  I  put  the  question. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 
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REPORT   OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE   TO   THE   NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


President  MacLean.  Mr.  IVesident,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
port as  your  commissioner  or  standing  committeeman  to  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  That  Committee  met  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  the  gth  of  October  last,  and,  after  much  discussion, 
adopted  the  definition  of  a  unit  and  the  explanation  of  it  which 
you  have  just  now  adopted  in  the  report  of  your  Committee  on 
Standards.  The  definition  having  been  adopted  by  various 
other  Associations  is  on  its  way  to  become  national. 

The  Presidext.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee.    How  will  you  dispose  of  it? 

(Upon  motion  duly  seconded  the  report  was  adopted.) 

The  President.  The  n'ext  paper  by  President  \'an  Hise 
is  entitled  "The  Appointment  and  Promotion  of  Young  Men 
in  the  Faculty." 

President  \'an  Hise.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Association.  A  few  pages  of  this  paper  are  the  same  as  one 
presented  at  Charlottesville  some  time  ago,  since  the 
subject  which  was  assigned  me  there  overlaps  the  subject  which 
I  am  to  consider  this  morning.  Therefore  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  there  will  be  obliged  to  listen  to  that  part  of 
it  a  second  time. 
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The  Appointment  and  Promoticn  of  Young  Men  in  the  Faculty, 
with  the  View  of  Discovering,  if  Possible,  Principles  or  Meth- 
ods Satisfactory  Both  to  the  University  and  the  Young  Man. 
With  From  Six  to  Ten  Men  in  a  Given  Department,  What 
Prospects  Has  the  Young  Man,  and  What  Obligations  Rest 
Upon  the  University? 


Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of  Witcoisii 


The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  a  long-  one.  viz:  The  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  of  young"  men  in  the  faculty,  w  ith  the 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  principles  or  methods  satis- 
factory both  to  the  university  anrl  the  }()ung  man.  With  from 
six  to  ten  men  in  a  given  department,  what  prospects  has  the 
young  man,  and  what  obligations  rest  upon  the  university  ? 

The  first  cjuestion  which  arises  in  considering  the  subject 
is  the  definition  of  young  men.  The  answer  I  shall  give  not  by 
age  but  by  rank.  The  term  young  men  will  be  here  used  to 
include  those  of  assistant  jn'ofessor  and  lower  grades.  These 
men  in  most  institutions  are  called  assistant  professors,  in- 
structors, and  assistants.  Sonic  in^litntions  have  readers,  tu- 
tors, and  docents. 

In  considering  the  questions  assigned,  we  should  if  ])ossible 
first  arrive  at  a  fundamental  ])rinciple  or  hypothesis  on  the 
basis  of  which  they  may  be  discussed.  Too  frequentl\'  paj^ers 
with  reference  to  the  stafif  of  a  university  appear  ])artially  or 
whollv  to  assume  the  idea  that  universities  exist  for  the  in- 
structional force  ;  that  the  main  thing  is  to  give  this  force  a 
comfortable  and  haj)])y  time,  an  opportunity  for  a  somewhat 
easy  existence  as  a  teacher,  leisure  for  browsing  through  liter- 
ature, and  long  vacations.  1  shall  not  consider  the  merits  of 
this  hypothesis,  but  sliall  sa\-  merely  that  I  adhere  to  the  an- 
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cient  view  that  universities  do  not  exist  for  the  instructional 
force,  or  even  for  the  administrative  officers  which  inchide  the 
president :  tliat  they  do  exist  for  the  students  and  for  the  pub- 
he  ;  their  duty  is  service.  The  staff  should  he  organized  to 
this  end.  Whether  or  not  this  view  is  correct,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  public  which  pays  taxes  for  the  su])port  of  state  univer- 
sities will  never  accept  any  other. 

Adopting,  then,  this  hypothesis,  it  follows  that  the  instruc- 
tional force  of  an  institution,  both  young  and  old,  must  be  effi- 
cient. If  there  be  an  inefficient  member  on  the  force  there  is 
no  possible  excuse  for  retaining  him  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  may  be  that  in  the  case  of  a  rapidly  growing 
university,  among  the  older  men,  there  are  those  who  have 
worn  out  their  lives  in  its  service,  who  in  justice  cannot  be 
requested  to  resign  or  be  summarily  dismissed.  If  such  men 
there  are  in  an  institution,  they  should  be  pensioned.  The 
right  of  proper  instruction  of  the  students  should  be  respected. 
And  certainly  the  young  men  in  the  staff  of  an  institution  can 
claim  no  exemption  from  the  principle  that  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  efficiency  of  their  service  to  the  students  and 
to  the  public.  This  means  that  they  must  be  good  teachers 
or  good  investigators,  or  both. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  the  above  view  is  that  presented 
by  Professor  Lawton,^  who  says  in  reference  to  the  professor : 
"His  position  should  be  as  secure  as  one  on  the  Supreme  Bench, 
unless  senile  decay,  permanent  mental  or  physical  disease,  or 
fatal  moral  lapse,  make  clearly  obligatory  his  enforced  (if  not 
voluntary)  retirement  by  a  court  composed  largely  of  his  asso- 
ciates." 


1.     The  Decay  of  Academic  Courage,  William  C.  La%vton,  Edu. 
Eev.  Vol.  32,  p.  402. 
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And  Stratton^  says :  "The  faculty  alone  should  normally 
have  the  power  to  dismiss  its  own  members." 

If  the  above  views  were  accepted,  what  chance  would  there 
be  for  a  change  in  a  chair  occupied  by  an  inefficient  man  ?  Can 
it  be  assumed  with  any  degree  of  plausibility  that  there  would 
be  one  change  per  annum  in  the  entire  group  of  institutions  in 
this  association  ?  ^ 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  a  recent  experience  of 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  quoted  below,  is  very 
interesting.  In  his  last  report,  he  says :  "Not  long  ago,  when 
every  department  was  asked  formally  to  indicate  which  of  its 
junior  officers  it  deemed  worthy  of  retention  in  the  university's 
service  and  of  advancement,  the  replies  received  were  luian- 
imous  in  the  recommendation  that  every  single  junior  officer 
in  service  should  be  retained  and  advanced  in  compensation. 
Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  brought  so  happy  a 
state  of  affairs  about,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  miracle  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  junior  teaching  staff 
was  obviously  superfluous." 

Throughout  history  it  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the 
privileged  classes  to  allow  none  but  the  members  of  the  class 
itself  to  remove,  reduce,  or  punish  its  own  members  ;  and  often- 
times the  desire  has  been  recognized.  But  in  modern  times  this 
principle  has  been  abandoned  with  reference  to  the  nobility  for 
the  greater  number  of  civilized  nations  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
instituted  for  the  class  of  professors  in  America. 

With  the  above  principle  determined,  we  are  ready  to  con- 
sider the  tenure  of  office  of  the  younger  men  and  their  methods 
of  appointment.  Almost  without  exception  among  the  State 
Universities,  initiation  in  the  appoijitment,  promotion,  and  re- 
moval of  the  instructional  staff  is  with  the  president.  The 
regents,  the  trustees,  or  the  curators,  as  the  case  may  be,  take 
action   upon   his   recommendations.      Normally   the   president 

1.  Externalism  in  American  Universities,  George  M.  Strat- 
ton,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.   100,  1907,  pp.  512-519. 
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makes  recommendations  after  consultation  with  the  dean  of 
the  college  concerned,  who  in  turn  consults  with  the  men  of 
the  departments  interested  ;  the  president  may  also  directly  con- 
sult with  the  members  of  the  departments  ;  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  little  or  no  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  younger  men 
as  to  this  method  of  appointment  and  promotion ;  therefore, 
the  question  will  not  be  further  considered. 

As  to  the  tenure  of  appointment  of  the  younger  inen.  I 
have  not  tried  to  get  the  facts  as  to  all  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation. This  subject  has  been  gone  into  with  the  twenty-two 
institutions  comprising  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, of  which  eleven  comprise  the  stronger  group  of  State 
Universities.  The  facts  as  to  the  appointments  of  assistant 
professors  and  instructors  in  these  twenty-two  institutions  are 
as  follows : 

Assistant  professors  are  usually  appointed  for  a  definite 
period,  often  for  three  years,  but  sometimes  a  shorter  or  longer 
period.  The  institutions  var\  ing  from  die  three  year  term  are 
as  follows:  California,  one  year;  Catholic,  either  indefinite 
or  determined ;  Chicago,  four  years ;  Columbia,  one  year 
(called  junior  professors)  ;  Cornell,  five  years;  Harvard,  five 
years;  Hopkins  (Associates),  one  year;  Kansas,  annual  for 
two  years,  thereafter  permanent ;  Illinois,  permanent ;  Iowa, 
permanent;  Indiana,  permanent;  Minnesota,  indefinite;  Mis- 
souri, indefinite ;  Nebraska,  permanent ;  Princeton,  permanent, 
preceptors  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  for  a  specified 
term.  Catholic  and  Hopkins  do  not  have  assistant  professors. 
It  is  notable  that  with  the  exception  of  Princeton  the  institu- 
tions which  at  once  or  almost  immediately  make  the  appoint- 
ments of  assistant  professors  for  a  permanent  or  indefinite 
tenure  are  a  group  of  State  Universities  in  adjacent  states, — 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Min- 
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nesota.  For  tliis  geographic  association  I  have  no  explanation 
to  offer,  but  doubtless  a  sufficiently  deep  investigation  would 
find  one. 

For  tile  most  part  instructors  are  api:»ointed  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  The  exceptions  in  the  twenty-two  institutions  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  are  as  follows : 
Chicago,  three  years  ;  Cornell,  after  one  or  more  years  exper- 
ience, for  two  years  ;  Harvard  annually  or  for  a  term  of  three 
years ;  Indiana,  permanent ;  Minnesota,  indefinite ;  Nebraska, 
]:)ermanent :  X'irginia,  usually  indefinite,  but  subject  to  termi- 
nation at  the  instance  of  either  party  ;  Yale,  one  or  two  years. 

It  therefore  may  be  stated  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
appointments  of  the  younger  men  on  the  staff  are  as  follows : 
Assistant  professors,  appointment  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  vear,  often  three  :  instructors  and  lower  rank  officers,  usu- 
ally a])pointed  for  one  year,  with  occasional  longer  appoint- 
ments in  the  cases  of  men  who  have  served  for  a  considerable 
period. 

For  instructors,  assistants,  and  other  lower  ranks,  I  be- 
lieve llie  principle  should  obtain  of  ai)])ointment  strictly  for  a 
definite  term,  normall\-  for  one  year,  with  no  implication  what- 
ever that  reapi)ointnu'nt  will  be  made  unless  service  is  satis- 
faclorw 

In  this  association  a  common  salary  scale  for  instructors 
is  at  initial  sums  from  $800  Id  $1,000,  with  an  increase  of  $100 
at  each  successive  annual  reappointment  to  a  maximum  of 
about  $i,SOO.  The  maximum  for  some  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  less  than  this  amount,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  so  long 
as  an  instructor  is  retained  a  minimum  recognition  of  $Too  a 
year  should  be  granted  until  the  normal  maximum  is  reached. 
If  an  instructr)r.  after  two  or  three  years  of  service,  or  at  most 
four  or  five  years,  has  not  developed  teaching  power  and  in- 
vestigational capacity  to  show  that  he  has  rightly  chosen  the 
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profession  of  a  university  man.  he  should  not  he  continued, 
but  should  be  informed  tliat  he  is  not  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
institution  in  whicli  he  is.  Men  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  in- 
structional force  are  sufficiently  young  so  that  they  can  turn 
to  other  fields  of  education  or  to  other  professions.  To  con- 
tinue to  reappoint  a  man  who  is  just  so-so,  who  is  not  increas- 
ingly efficient  each  year,  is  a  case  of  mistaken  mercy  to  the  man 
and  of  gross  injustice  to  the  students  whom  he  is  expected  to 
instruct.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  the  university  appointing 
officers  have  been  lamentably  weak.  In  many  cases  they  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  tell  instructors  th.e  truth,  and  have  al- 
lowed inferior  and  inefficient  teachers  to  continue  year  after 
year  when  they  know  that  justice  to  the  students  who  are  to 
be  taught  requires  a  change. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  conditions  of  promotion 
from  an  instructor  to  assistant  professor.  What  are  the  criteria 
upon  which  promotion  should  be  made  ?  They  are  easy  to  for- 
mulate under  the  general  principle  laid  down  at  the  opening  of 
this  paper.  Uy  a  reasonable  length  of  service  as  instructor  a 
man  should  have  proved  himself  to  be  an  efficient  and  ins])ir 
ing  instructor  ;  he  should  have  given  the  pn^nise  of  becoming 
a  productive  scholar  ov  investigator  by  some  work  of  merit. 
The  words  "'productive  scholar  or  investigator"  are  here  used, 
since  it  is  realized  that  the  kind  of  advance  work  which  a  man 
who  is  in  the  humanities,  may  do.  is  very  ditiferent  from 
that  in  the  sciences.  These  terms  should  be  construed  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  meaning  is  that  a  man  should  be  recog- 
nized by  his  peers  as  one  who  is  doing  something  to  advance 
his  subject.  In  short  a  man  should  show  that  he  is  probably 
adapted  to  an  academic  career  in  a  university  before  being 
given  the  encouragement  of  an  appointment  with  professorial 
rank,  often  for  three  years  and  in  some  cases  permanent,  and 
frequently  carrying  with  it  full  membership  to  the  college  and 
universitv  faculties. 
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The  question  of  promotion  of  an  instructor  to  an  assistant 
professor  should  arise  at  the  latest  when  the  man  has  reached 
the  maximum  pay  of  the  institution  for  an  instructor.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  starts  at  $i,ooo  a  year  and  is  promoted  at 
the  rate  of  $ioo  a  year,  his  fifth  year  of  service  will  be  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500.  Often  in  the  case  of  men  of  ability  the  ques- 
tion of  promotion  may  arise  two  or  three  years  earlier. 

We  shall  suppose  the  man  meets  the  requirements  and  is 
made  an  assistant  professor.  He  now  enters  upon  the  period 
which  is  finally  to  determine  whether  he  has  the  stufif  in  him  to 
grow  to  a  position  of  professorial  rank  in  a  first-class  institu- 
tion. Here  appears  the  advantage  of  a  specified  term  of  moder- 
ate length,  such  as  three  years  for  men  of  this  rank.  After 
serving  this  term  the  question  arises  as  to  his  reappointment. 
There  should  be  no  implication  that  such  reappointment  will 
take  place,  and  it  should  occur  only  when  the  rnan  is  increasing 
in  efficiency  and  productivity.  One  who  remains  stationary  or 
retrogrades  during  the  first  term  of  his  appointment  should 
be  firmly  but  considerately  informed  that  he  is  not  adapted  to 
a  professorial  career  in  the  institution  in  which  he  is  located. 
If  reappointment  is  granted,  it  should  be  with  the  increase  of 
salary  in  recognition  of  his  increased  service,  and  of  the  in- 
creased expense  which  will  frequently  come  to  a  man  during 
this  period  of  his  life. 

That  the  assistant  professorship  is  really  the  crucial  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  man  in  an  academic  career  is  fully 
shown  by  the  elaborate  investigation  of  Guido  Hugo  Marx, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  nth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities.  This  paper  considers 
the  problem  of  the  assistant  professor  statistically,  from  his 
own  point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  facts  concerning  him  are  given  in  great  detail.  This 
work  therefore  I  have  not  attemj)ted  to  repeat  and  can  only  re- 
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fer  tliose  interested  in  it  to  tliis  a(lniii";il)k'  summary.  The 
paper  shows  for  i  u  men  in  the  faculties  of  thr  institutions  he- 
longing  to  the  Association  of  American  I'niversities  that  the 
average  age  at  appointment  is  31.25  years;  that  the  average 
teaching  service  is  10.3  years;  that  the  average  of  service  as 
assistant  professor  is  5  years  :  that  the  average  salary  as  as- 
sistant professor  is  $1,790;  that  15  per  cent,  hold  the  degree  of 
bachelor  only,  28  per  cent,  the  degree  of  master,  and  65  per 
cent,  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  paper  also  gives  numerous 
facts  concerning  the  place  of  the  assistant  professor  in  the 
policy  of  a  university,  the  authority  he  has  in  his  department 
and  as  a  teacher,  both  from  his  point  of  view  and  from  that 
of  the  administrative  officers. 

If  similar  statistics  were  available  as  to  all  the  assistant  pro- 
fessors in  the  faculties  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities,  it  is  certain  that  the  average  age  of  the  assistant 
professor  would  be  less ;  that  his  length  of  service  would  be 
shorter :  and  that  the  average  compensation  would  be  much 
lower  than  $i.7(;o.  In  the  year  KjoS-y.  in  one  of  the  State  l^ni- 
versities  belonging  to  the  .Association  of  American  I'niversi- 
ties (and  therefore  included  in  the  average  given)  the  minimum 
salary  of  assistant  professors  was  $r,ooo.  the  maximum  $1,300. 
with  an  average  of  $1,083;  i"  anotlur  \hv  mininuim  salary  was 
$1,000.  the  maximum  $1,500,  with  an  average  of  $1,250.  The 
highest  salary  i)ai(l  by  any  of  the  State  Universities  that  re- 
ported was  a  minimum  of  $1,500.  a  maximum  of  $2,500,  with 
an  average  of  $1,733.  It  a])])ears  jirobable  that  the  lower 
figures  are  nearer  the  average  than  the  higher  for  the  entire 
association  of  State  Universities.  Therefore  I  suspect  that 
the  average  salary  of  the  assistant  professor  in  this  association 
is  not  above  $1,250.  It  may  lie  said  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  salary  ])aid  and  tlu-  grade  of  man  who  is  assistant 
professor;  but  if  there  be  those  wIkj  hold  this   view  I  cannot 
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agree  with  them.  If  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  assist- 
ant professor  is  a  fair  one. — say  not  less  than  $1,500. — it  is 
certain  that  the  average  man  who  holds  the  office  will  be  of 
higher  grade  than  if  the  ])osition  carried  a  salary  of  only  $1,000 
or  $1,250. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  if  the  criteria  above  given  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  retention  of  the  men  of  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor are  enforced,  that  the  salary  paid  to  him  is  too  little,  es- 
peciall}-  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent,  since  the  low  level  prices  of  1896-7.  If 
the  university  officers  demand  of  the  staff,  training,  abilitv. 
and  efficiency,  then  proper  compensation  should  be  awarded 
for  these  qualities.  If  I  may  express  ni}-  personal  belief, 
it  is  that  none  of  the  stronger  members  of  this  association 
shovild  make  first  appointments  of  men  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor  on  a  salary  less  than  $1,500,  or  a  second  appointment 
at  less  than  $1,750;  and  that  in  the  larger  institutions  that  hold 
to  a  still  higher  standard  the  first  appointments  to  assistant  pro- 
fessor should  carry  a  compensation  not  less  than  $1,750  and 
the  second  appointment  $2,000.  Here  is  the  most  vital  point 
relating  to  the  assistant  professors  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  man  himself.  He  should  receive  a  living  wage  and  be  able 
to  sup])ort  himself  arid  family  without  the  necessity  of  outside 
hack  work,  in  order  that  he  may  Ijecome  an  efficient  instructor 
and  a  successful  investigator. 

I  shall  next  consider  the  position  of  assistant  professors 
in  the  university  from  three  points  of  view:  (i)  as  a  member 
of  the  college  or  university  faculty,  (2)  as  a  member  of  the 
department,  and  (3j  with  reference  to  his  own  teaching  and 
research. 

The  answers  to  Professor  Marx's  inquiries  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to  show  tluit  in  these  res])ects  in  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  there  is  very  great  difference  in  the 
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Status  of  the  assistant  professor,  varying  from  a  completely 
satisfactory  one  to  one  wholly  unsatisfactory.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  democratic  methods  in  university 
government.-  Directorial  methods  do  not  give  the  best  results: 
they  are  always  the  occasion  of  criticism  and  dissatisfaction. 

(i)  In  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  university  policies  ;  in  institutions  having  an  academic 
senate  controlling  educational  policies,  this  body  is  usually  com- 
posed of  men  of  higher  rank  than  assistant  ]irofessor ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  assistant  professor  has  no  influence  excejit  as  he 
exercises  it  through  suggestion  to  the  men  of  higher  rank.  At 
the  other  extreme  are  the  institutions  the  ])olicies  of  which  are 
controlled  by  the  university  faculty,  comjirising  all  the  staff  of 
professorial  rank.  In  this  case,  the  assistant  professor,  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  is  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  pro- 
fessor. It  is  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  an  institution  to  give  the  assistant  professor  as 
dignified  a  position  as  practicable.  Therefore  where  there  is  a 
university  faculty  he  should  be  a  full  member  of  it.  Where 
there  is  no  such  faculty  he  certainly  should  be  a  member  of  the 
faculty  to  which  his  department  belongs.  Also  in  thosi-  msti- 
tutions  that  have  academic  councils  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  give  the  assistant  professor  representation 
upon  it.  This  is  the  situation  at  Stanford,  where  assistant  pro- 
fessors, who  have  been  upon  the  roll  of  the  faculty  for  thrre 
years,  whether  as  assistant  professor  or  instructor,  are  full 
members  of  this  council. 

To  the  above,  objection  ma\-  be  raised  that  to  give  the  as- 
sistant professor  so  important  a  place  on  the  university  and 
college  faculties  will  result  in  his  outvoting  the  older  men  of 
the  institution  and  so  control  its  policies.  All  that  I  have  to 
say  in  reference  to  this  objection  is,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  true 
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ill  any  institution,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  professors 
should  be  outvoted.  Wherever  the  older  men  of  the  staff  have 
abiHty  and  force,  their  superior  a.s:e  and  position  will  give 
them  a  prestige  and  authority  such  tliat  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  councils  will  be  dominated  by  the  younger  men. 

I  go  even  farther.  The  assistant  professor  should  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute  his  ideas  to  university  policies.  It 
is  believed  that  not  only  will  the  young  man  be  benefitted  by 
the  privilege  of  sharing  in  tlie  formulation  of  policies,  but 
the  institution  itself  \yill  gain  by  so  doing.  Faculties  are  noto- 
riously conservative.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  of 
faculties  composed  exclusively  of  middle  aged  or  oldish  men. 
A  faculty  which  has  among  its  members  a  fair  proportion  of 
young  men  not  likely  to  be  fixed  in  their  ideas,  who  are  will- 
ing to  experiment,  will,  I  believe,  be  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
gressive than  one  from  which  this  element  is  eliminated. 

(2)  If  the  above  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
assistant  professor  in  the  faculty  is  correct,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  a 
department,  he  should  have  a  full  part.  I  feel  sure  that  those 
departments  are  more  successful  in  which  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor is  given  fair  consideration  with  reference  to  the  courses 
to  be  offered  and  the  policies  to  be  pursued  than  those  where 
he  is  ignored.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  department  so  that  its  aft'airs  are  in  the 
charge  of  the  men  of  professorial  rank  with  a  chairman  has 
great  advantages ;  for  with  such  an  organization  the  assistant 
professor  is  a  member  of  the  departmental  committee. 

(3)  In  conducting  his  instructional  work,  the  assistant 
professor  should  have  large  liberty  under  the  general  princi- 
ples worked  out  by  the  department.  Only  by  such  liberty  can 
hf  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  special  capacities.  Also, 
subject  to  advice  and  council,  he  should  be  given  full  respon- 
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sibilitv  in  reference  to  tlie  line  of  research  work  which  he  un- 
dertakes. The  assistant  j^rofessor  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
not  less  than  one  advanced  course  which  naturally  may  be  that 
somewhat  related  to  his  research  work.  The  best  stimulus  to 
research  or  scholarly  work  is  contact  with  advanced  scholars. 

If  the  assistant  professor  is  thus  given  an  important  place 
in  the  faculty  and  in  the  department,  he  will  have  a  feeling  of 
self  respect :  he  will  be  encouraged  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts ; 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  do  that  best  cheerfully  ;  and  unques- 
tionably he  will  give  vastly  better  service  than  he  will  where 
he  is  treated  as  a  hired  man.  who  without  consultation  is  as- 
signed his  work  and  has  no  part  in  the  departmental  or  univer- 
sity policies.  In  short.  I  would  give  the  assistant  professor 
responsibility  and  liberty  and  require  of  him  results. 

One  of  the  complaints  of  the  assistant  professor,  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  determined  by  Professor  Marx,  is  the  amount 
of  teaching  work  which  is  assigned  him.  In  some  cases  ihis 
complaint  is  doubtless  well  founded,  but  upon  the  whole  I 
have  little  sympathy  with  it.  The  young  man  who  has  not 
yet  shown  his  capacity  to  do  productive  work  of  value  must 
expect  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  teaching  than  the  man  who 
has  proven  his  fitness  for  such  work.  The  question  might 
well  be  asked  in  the  case  of  those  professors,  who  are  now 
occupying  leading  positions  in  the  universities,  as  to  the  amount 
of  teaching  they  were  required  to  do  when  they  were  young 
men.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  men  now  of  full  professorial 
rank,  when  voung.  performed  as  large  or  larger  amount  of 
teaching  than  is  required  upon  the  average  from  the  assistant 
professor  or  instructor.  The  young  man  must  expect  to  do 
a  full  amount  of  teaching ;  but  he  should  so  arrange  his  work 
that  a  part  of  each  day,  not  less  than  two  hours,  and  in  most 
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cases  he  should  be  able  to  make  it  three  or  four  hours,  shall 
be  regularly  devoted  to  his  advance  studies.  The  man  who  has 
it  in  him  to  do  productive  work  takes  pleasure  in  this  work. 
It  is  true  that  a  young  man  must  work  hard;  but  if  he  has  the 
stuff  in  him,  scholarly  results  will  be  brought  forth.  Probably 
in  most  cases  the  assistant  professor  who  claims  that  he  has 
no  chance  for  scholarly  work  or  research,  and  therefore  can- 
not hope  for  advancement  because  this  is  a  prerequisite,  would 
accomplish  little  even  if  he  had  little  or  no  teaching  to  do. 

I  pass  now  to  the  second  question  of  the  subject:  With 
from  six  to  ten  men  in  a  given  department  what  prospects  has 
the  young  man  and  what  obligations  rest  upon  the  university  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  seems  to  me  to  follow  from  what 
has  gone  before.  All  of  the  State  Universities  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding in  the  number  of  students  and  the  size  of  the  staff ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  great  endowed  institutions  ;  and  for 
many  of  the  colleges.  The  result  is  that  to  the  present  time 
in  this  country  there  is  always  a  demand  for  men  of  capacity. 
A  young  man  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor,  whose  head 
sticks  above  the  crowd,  will  have  ofifers.  and  the  alternative  is 
before  his  institution  of  promoting  him  or  letting  him  go.  Tn 
short,  while  in  the  future  there  may  arise  a  static  condition  in 
which  the  young  man  of  capacity  has  a  hard  time  and  may 
wait  long  for  promotion,  this  is  not  yet  the  situation  in  this 
country  ;  his  o])portunity  is  boundless. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  of  a  man  who  has  shown  the  quali- 
ties which  an  assistant  professor  should  possess  who  has  not 
been  promoted  rapidly.  In  short,  the  prospects  and  opportuni- 
ties before  the  young  man  are  just  as  great  as  he  is  capable 
of  meeting ;  they  should  not  be  more. 

As  to  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  the  university  with 
reference  to  the  young  men.  there  are  none  beyond  those  which 
have  been  considered.    Give  him  fair  i)ay ;  give  him  full  recog- 
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nition  in  the  ori^anization  of  the  institution;  j^ivc  him  reason- 
able hberty  in  the  development  of  his  teaching  and  scholarly 
work.  If  under  these  conditions,  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  appointment,  he  has  not  shown  by  efficient  teachings  and  pro- 
ductive power  that  he  should  have  a  second  appointment,  no 
second  appointment  should  l)e  made.  If  at  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond appointment,  he  has  n(it  continued  to  show  increased  effi- 
ciency and  power,  he  should  not  be  j^romoted,  and  probably 
should  not  be  rea])poinle(l.  ff.  on  the  other  liand.  after  six 
years  of  service  as  assistant  professor,  he  has  shown  the  quali- 
ties described,  he  should,  if  practicable,  g'o  ti^  the  rank  of  asso- 
ciate professor  or  full  professor.  The  only  oblig-ation  upon 
the  universit}-  with  reference  to  the  youn<;"  man  is  fair  recog- 
nition of  efficiency  as  a  teacher  and  investigator.  Through 
these  things  he  takes  his  ])art  in  the  service  to  the  state  and 
nation  for  wdiich  the  university  exists. 


The  President.  .Gentlemen,  this  paper  is  now  open  to 
discussion. 

President  Jordan.  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  sa)'  that 
I  agree  with  every  word  of  the  paper ;  and  I  want  to  say  one 
or  two  other  minor  things. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  furnished  b\-  President  Marx, 
it  seems  to  me  at  this  point  they  are  a  little  deceptive.  The 
assistant  professorships  are  filled  up  with  men,  part  of  whom 
are  young  men  on  their  way  upward,  men  of  promise ;  part  of 
them  are  men  who  have  not  "made  good"  in  any  high  degree  ; 
part  of  them  are  men  who  have  really  failed,  although  we  do 
not  always  want  to  say  it. 

The  first  division  of  these — men  who  succeed — pass  out  of 
the  category  in  Professor  Marx's  list.  If  we  say  that  these 
men  are  thirty-one  years  old   when   they   are  appointed,  that 
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they  stay  assistant  professors  until  they  are  thirty-eight  or 
longer,  and  that  they  receive  a  very  small  salary,  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  all  the  leading  and  prominent  professors  have  also 
been,  in  their  time,  assistant  professors  :  and  that  most  of  the 
men  that  are  worth  while,  that  have  any  business  in  the  profes- 
sion, have  been  promoted  just  as  rapidly  as  we  could  expect 
them  to  be.  In  fact,  if  any  criticism  is  to  be  made,  promotions 
are  too  rapid  rather  than  too  slow.  We  get  too  many  men 
moved  forward  that  we  expect  good  things  of  before  they  have 
actually  done  good  things. 

I  was  just  looking  over  the  list  of  our  assistant  professors 
at  Stanford.  We  have  forty-four.  They  receive,  on  an  aver- 
age, just  a  shade  less  than  $2,000.  I  looked  down  the  list,  and 
saw,  I  should  say,  that  twenty-seven  of  them  had  done  some 
productive  work,  capable  of  being  read  by  somebody  interested 
in  that  line  after  it  is  printed  :  and  that  of  the  other  number  more 
than  half  have  not  done  anything  more  than  good  teaching  and 
good  fellowship  and  good  scholarship  and  good  relation  to 
their  general  affairs. 

This  number  of  twenty-seven  is  very  much  above  the  aver- 
age run  of  the  assistant  professors,  taking  the  universities 
through  ;  and  it  does  not  increase  their  output  in  any  way  to 
give  them  more  time.  I  have  tried  twenty  or  thirty  experi- 
ments of  that  kind  in  some  departments  where  we  could  do  it. 
in  the  way  of  allowing  men  not  to  have  their  time  very  fully 
occupied — not  to  have  more  than  six  or  eight  or  nine  recitations 
per  week.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  men  who  have 
fifteen  or  twenty  will  do  just  as  much  work  as  the  others,  unless 
it  is  a  case  where  a  man  deliberately  takes  his  time  off  for  that 
purpose.  That,  of  course,  is  another  matter.  In  other  words, 
we  used  to  have  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  recitations 
per  week,  and  yet  we  got  certain  things  done,  even  in  those 
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days.  Now  \vc  have  the  cc|uivak'nt  of  live  or  six  recitations  per 
week,  and  we  do  not  accomplish  much  more. 

One  thing-  that  we  must  seek  to  impress  on  these  young 
men  is  the  desirabihty  of  getting  in  the  habit  of  looking  a  httle 
deeper — not  necessarily  getting  new  things  to  be  printed,  but 
of  looking  a  little  deeper  than  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  very  man\-  men  who  can  do  this.  There  are 
very  many  men  who  are  doctors  of  philosophy,  and  who  go  into 
the  work  of  professors,  and  are  fitted  in  a  high  degree  for  that 
profession.  I  should  say  that  while  I  think  every  one  of  our  as- 
sistant professors  is  an  excellent  teacher,  an  excellent  man,  a 
man  of  good  character,  there  are  not  more  than  two-fifths  of 
them  that  have  the  power  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
to  do  work  that  we  would  call  productive  research  work. 

The  appointment  of  assistant  professor  for  three  year 
terms  has  this  advantage : 

It  saves  them  the  worr\-  about  whether  they  will  be  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year,  and  saves  the  uni- 
versity worry  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  But  I  somewhat 
doubt  whether  at  any  time  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  assistant  professor  a  permanent  one.  A  large  part 
of  our  university  problem  this  year  is  the  problem  of  underpaid 
men — *that  is,  men  who  are  paid  less  than  it  costs  for  a  man  to 
live  decently  with  a  family.  Yet  such  men  do  more  than  half 
the  university  \Vork  in  our  largest  and  best  institutions  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  ones.  They  ought  to  be  selected  more  carefully 
and  rigidly  than  we  select  them.  \'ery  often  we  are  content 
with  the  appointment  of  high-school  teachers  and  good  citizens, 
rather  than  holding  the  man  up  to  the  rigid  requirements  that 
ought  to  exist  in   regard  to  university  professorships. 

Dean  Reed.  I  wish  to  say.  first,  that  I  heartily  agree  with 
what  President  \'an  Hise  has  said  in  regard  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  instructor  and  the  assistant  professor.    The  tendency  is. 
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I  think,  in  too  many  cases,  for  instructors  to  go  into  the  faculty 
and  either  not  be  promoted  at  all,  or  be  promoted  at  a  low  rate 
of  increase,  but  not  to  be  told  definitely  that  there  is  a  dav  of 
judgment  for  them.  That  day  of  judgment  should  occur  each 
year. 

President  Van  Hise  has  said,  and  has  made  it  clear  to  you, 
that  two  of  the  criteria  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  a  man  in  the  university  faculty  should  be  efficiency  in 
teaching  and  efficiency  in  research.  The  difficulty  on  the  re- 
search side  comes,  in  determining  the  efficiency.  Any  man 
may,  as  President  Jordan  has  hinted,  produce  something  each 
year.  Some  men  whom  I  might  mention  produce  a  great  many 
things  each  year  that  occupy  a  good  many  pages  of  our  learned 
journals,  either  in  science  or  in  economics  or  in  language.  And 
yet  when  they  come  to  be  boiled  down,  their  content  is  consist- 
ently small.  So  that  if  we  measure  a  man  by  efficiency  in  re- 
search alone,  we  are  measuring  with  a  ruler  one  end  of  which 
terminates  in  a  "frazzle,"  if  I  may  use  a  term  of  somewhat 
tragic  connotation. 

Further,  a  progressive  increase  of  efficiency  in  teaching 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  more  incumbent  upon  the  in- 
structor than  upon  the  assistant  professor,  or  the  professor, 
if  you  please.  I  know  some  men  who  have  been  in  university 
faculties  for  a  number  of  years  (and  they  are  not  all  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  either,  by  any  manner  of  means)  who 
probably  reached  their  maximum  efficiency  as  teachers  during 
their  instructorial  period,  or  certainly  during  their  period  as 
assistant  professors.  After  that  their  efficiency  did  not  mate- 
rially increase,  if,  indeed,  it  kept  up  to  the  same  level.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  there  a  difficulty  that  is  an  actual  one. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  discussion  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise's  paper  at  Charlottesville,  where  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease  was  considered.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  assistant  professor  should  in  every  case  have  accorded 
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to  him  all  the  honor  that  he  is  capable  of  bearing:  at  that  stage 
in  his  development.  As  President  Jordan  has  said,  I  know  of 
some  assistant  professors  who  have  gone  rapidly  through  the 
stages  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor,  and  then  full  pro- 
fessor, and  who  have  suddenly  broken  out  in  the  most  surpris- 
ing manner  with  declarations  of  university  policy  and  estimates 
of  university  efficiency,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Germany, 
and  comparisons  of  their  colleagues  and  others  elsewhere.  I 
do  not  think  such  men  should  be  promoted  as  rapidly  as  in  some 
cases  it  has  seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do. 

One  other  important  point  noted  in  the  paper,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  larger  State  universities 
suiTer  at  present  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  old  system  of 
headship  of  departments. 

That  is  one  thing  in  which  I  personally  have  been  deeply 
interested.  In  Michigan  the  system  of  headship  of  departments 
is  giving  way  to  the  committee  system  of  departmental  man- 
agement. Xo  special  announcement  of  this  fact  is  made,  since 
many  reforms  get  on  much  better  if  the  thing  be  done,  without 
open  declaration  from  the  housetops.  We  now  have  several 
departments  where  this  form  of  departmental  management  is 
actually  in  use.  altliough  it  would  undoubtedly  awaken  oppo- 
sition if  general  adoption  of  the  system  were  urged. 

The  new  form  of  management  gets  on  very  well  where  full 
professors,  junior  professors  and  assistant  professors  take  coun- 
sel together  in  the  most  thorough  way.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
head  of  the  department,  a  younger  man  performs  practically 
all  of  the  administrative  functions  except  the  signing  of  the 
recommendations  for  advancement,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  break  down  the  old  system  of 
headship  of  departments  in  the  larger  universities,  just  so 
rapidly  can  we  secure  academic  freedom  in  its  best  sense  and 
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academic  equality   in   its   fullest  sense  for  our  younger  men. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential. 

If,  as  President  Van  Hise  has  said,  the  assistant  professor 
be  given  some  advanced  work,  if  he  be  taken  in  on  some  of  the 
important  committees,  if  he  be  recognized  as  a  man  whose 
judgment  is  to  be  considered,  we  shall  gain  the  advantage  of 
young  blood  in  the  faculty  and  of  the  man's  desire  to  assist  and 
to  grow. 

The  one  other  thing  which  I  wish  to  mention  while  on  my 
feet  is  in  regard  to  our  treatment  of  instructors  in  Michigan. 
Some  years  since  a  graded  system  of  salaries  was  adopted  in 
Michigan,  whereby  a  man  enters  as  an  instructor  at  $900,  and 
is  led  to  expect  that  he  shall  have  an  annual  increase  of  $100 
per  year  for  five  years,  bringing  it  ultimately  to  $1,400.  At  that 
salary  he  may  either  remain  as  an  instructor,  or  he  may  be  pro- 
moted to  an  assistant  professorship  at  $1,600.  At  any  time 
during  his  transit  from  $900  to  $1,400  he  is  eligible  to  promotion 
into  any  other  higher  rank. 

This,  of  course,  was  at  iirst  interpreted  by  the  men  to  mean 
that  the  promotion  would  be  automatic.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  automatic.  In  all  cases  where  a  man  is  a  man  deserving 
the  position  of  instructor,  such  promotion  is  automatic.  In 
some  cases  however,  the  dean  is  called  upon  to  interfere.  This 
schedule  of  salaries  applies  both  to  the  engineering  and  to  the 
arts  college.  While  ordinarily  the  president  has  a  monopoly 
on  most  of  the  unpleasant  duties,  yet  in  this  instance  the  deans 
have  been  called  to  stand  on  the  firing-line,  using  the  term 
"firing-line"  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  (Laughter.)  As  a 
result  I  have  found  that  interference  with  the  annual  promotion 
very  rapidly  awakens  a  man  to  the  situation. 

I  have,  however,  found  this  difficulty,  which  I  should  like 
to  ask  President  Jordan  or  other  presidents  to  tell  me  how  to 
solve :     Not  only  is  it  possible  to  find  a  man  who  is  a  good  in- 
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structor  and  not  very  niucli  of  an  investigator,  as  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  find  a  man  who  devotes  considerable  or  most  of  his  time 
to  research  and  very  little  to  his  teaching,  but  it  is  likewise 
possible  to  find  a  man  (in  fact,  several  of  them)  who  are 
men  of  undoubted  scholarship,  men  of  rare  ability,  and  still  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  anything  for  them  to  do.  They  are 
men  who  are  probably  authorities  in  their  individual  lines,  but 
the  work  which  we  have  to  do  is  to  teach  freshmen,  or  to 
teach  a  large  body  of  students.  The  grade  of  research  work 
which  they  do  is  probably  excellent,  although  they  do  little  of 
it  at  times.  They  are  more  nearly  finished  scholars  than  any- 
thing else.  We  have  some  of  them — men  of  unquestioned 
scholarship,  men  of  authority  in  their  individual  lines,  but  men 
who  simply  do  not  fit  the  places  which  they  occupy.  Now,  what 
shall  we  do  with  such  men  as  that'  In  one  or  two  cases  it  has 
been  necessary  to  say  to  such  men  that  they  would  be  excellent 
men  to  take  charge  of  a  department  in  another  university,  but 
that  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  them  with  us.  Xeither  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  go  on  increasing  indefinitely  our  number  of 
junior  professors  or  full  professors.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  in- 
come that  the  State  will  furnish  to  a  university. 

An  especially  difficult  situation  arises  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
fessor, such  as  President  \  an  Hise  has  referred  to,  where  a 
man  has  an  excellent  record  l)oth  in  teaching  and  in  research, 
but  where  the  department  in  which  he  is  found  is  already  over- 
crowded. A  time  comes  when  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  do 
justice  a?  between  man  and  man  and  at  the  same  time  as  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  university. 

That  such  cases  arise,  no  one  will  question  ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  the  most  pathetic  cases  that  we  have.  Of  course 
we  may  say  to  such  a  man  :  "You  are  free  to  go  elsewhere." 
Rut  he  is  not  free  to  go  elsewhere,  because  in  many  cases  the 
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very  department  which  he  represents  is  overcrowded  in  more 
than  one  university. 

President  Van  Hise.  The  last  question  is  one  that  is 
difficult  to  answer.  In  applying  any  of  the  principles  which 
have  been  mentioned,  each  of  you  will  be  able  to  think  of  cases 
in  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  decide  what  to  do.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  formulation  of  the  principle  applicable  will 
help  in  a  great  many  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  experience,  we  have  had  usually  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  really  a  productive  scholar 
in  his  department.  Almost  without  exception  such  a  man  will 
be  a  useful  and  inspiring  teacher.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  teaching  and  investigative  work  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  stand  hand  in 
hand. 

Dean  Reed.     That  is  true — as  to  true  investigation. 

President  Van  Hise.    Yes. 

Dean  Reed.  But  the  pseudo-investigator  is  the  man  1  am 
after;  the  man  who  publishes  without  having  done  either  much 
or  serious  investigation. 

President  Van  Hise.  The  man  who  thinks  that  the  only 
way  to  promotion  in  an  institution  is  through  publishing  papers, 
and  who  publishes  many  shallow  performances,  is  safely  left 
to  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Their  judgment  affords  a  very 
safe  criterion  on  which  to  go. 

There  is  one  other  difficulty  in  this  connection  because  of 
the  dual  functions  of  our  universities  as  they  now  exist.  We 
recognize  that  the  first  two  years  of  work  are  essentially  con- 
tinuations of  the  high-school,  and  the  latter  two  years  are  of 
university  tvpe.  This  has  been  officially  declared  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. The  kind  of  men  that  are  required  for  those  two  fields 
are  not  always  exactly  the  same.  This  being  the  situation,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  recognize  in  our  faculties  that  there  is  a  de- 
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mand  for  each  class  of  men.  Therefore  I  gave  as  a  l^asis  for  ad- 
vancement ''Instruction  or  investigation,  or  both."  A  man  who 
is  an  efficient  and  inspiring  instructor  has  a  career  before  him 
in  Universities  of  this  Association,  even  if  lie  is  not  a  highly 
productive  scholar,  provided  he  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  and 
is  an  inspiring  and  useful  teacher.  This  class  of  men  in  our 
facuhies  should  be  encouraged.  I  think,  in  many  cases,  by  pro- 
motion to  assistant  professorships  or  even  associate  professor- 
ships. 

However,  the  best  men.  as  teachers  in  the  highest  sense, 
will,  I  believe,  in  more  than  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  productive 
scholars  in  their  subjects.  In  the  highest  type  of  men  capac- 
itv  for  instruction  and  investigation  usually  go  together.  There 
may  be  exceptions.  I  have  known  some  men  who  are  very 
eminent  in  their  profession  who  were  not  able  to  do  anything 
as  a  teacher  except  with  a  small  group  of  advanced  students. 
Where  an  institution  is  large  we  can  afford  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  such  men. 

There  will,  however,  be  cases  in  which  young  men  of  merit 
should  be  promoted  to  associate  on  professor  or  full  professor- 
ship, where  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  their  departments, 
because  the  institution  is  not  large  enough  or  has  not  sufficient 
funds. 

In  such  cases  the  men  should  be  t  ild  the  exact  situation. 
It  should  be  said:  "Had  we  more  resources.  Iiad  we  more  stu- 
dents, we  should  be  glad  to  promote  you.  We  are  limited  by  our 
finances.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  stay  on  your  present  basis 
as  long  as  vou  are  willing  to  do  .so;  but  you  should  know  that 
under  present  conditions  there  are  not  large  opportunities  be- 
fore you.  I'nfler  those  circumstances,  these  men  will  look  else- 
where. 

Openness,  frankness,  are  the  method  applicable  in  such 
cases,  as  in  others.     It  is  frequently   the  secrctiveness  of  the 
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administrative  officer,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
young  man  as  to  the  real  state  of  mind  of  his  dean  or  president, 
which  makes  trouble.  Any  young  man  who  wishes  to 
know  the  state  of  mind  of  his  superior  officers  in  reference 
to  him,  either  concerning  teaching  or  investigation,  should  feel 
free  to  go  to  them  to  find  out  the  truth  :  he  should  be  treated 
frankly,  fairly  and  considerately. 

President  Thompson.  Just  one  question  more  or  prob- 
ably the  same  question  in  another  form  :  Our  experience  has 
been  that  other  universities  (probably  more  desirable  ones,  let 
us  say)  have  held  out  inducements  to  young  men  in  the  way  of 
promotion  in  rank,  and  possibly  as  much  or  a  little  more  salary 
than  they  are  getting.  Practically  the  only  way  to  hold  those 
men  is  to  give  them  advanced  professorial  rank.  They  seem 
to  want  that.  Is  an  institution  justified,  under  such  circum- 
stances, in  advancing  the  man's  rank  primarily  in  order  to  hold 
him,  or  ought  we  to  allow  him  to  be  transferred?  Or  is  there 
any  such  thing  as  an  ethic  in  that  question  involved  between 
institutions  ? 

That  has  been  one  phase  of  the  trouble  that  I  have  found 
in  my  experience. 

President  \'.\x  Hise.  In  reference  to  that  matter,  it  is 
strongly  my  preference  to  make  recommendations  by  advance- 
ment in  salar\-  and  promotion  without  reference  to  calls  else- 
where. That  is  the  preferable  method.  It  should  be  done  so 
regularly  and  so  systematically  that  the  staff  will  come  to  be- 
lieve that  merit  will  be  recognized.  Frequently,  however,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  situation  not  exactly  as  we  would  like  to 
have  it.  Sometimes  by  promotion  through  calls  we  may  raise 
our  salary  standard. 

To  illustrate — if  the  standard  professorial  salary  is  $3,000, 
and  a  man  is  invited  elsewhere,  that  the  institution  desires  to 
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keep,  he  nia\  he  kept  at  $3,500.  we  will  say.  After  a  number 
of  .sueh  ea.^cs  have  been  acted  upon,  we  have  several  men  whose 
salaries  are  $3,500,  who  are  perhaps  no  better  than  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  other  men  in  tlie  institution  who  are  gettin^s^  $3,000. 
Then  we  can  go  to  our  trustees  and  say:  "Here  is  a  manifest 
injustice.  The  mere  chance  of  call,  shows  that  the  standard  of 
salaries  of  the  kind  of  men  we  wish  to  keep  in  professorial  rank 
has  changed.  Competition  shows  that  the  standard  salary 
should  be  $3,500." 

However,  where  a  standard  salary  has  been  reached  as 
high  as  can  be  maintained  in  an  institution,  I  should  be  very  re- 
luctant to  ])romote  a  nian  above  that  standard.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  institution 
should  place  a  man  above  his  fellows  unless  the  case  is  so  ex- 
ceptional. This  fact  will  be  recognized  1)\'  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  his  fellow  professors. 

Does  that  answer  you.  President  Thompson? 

President  Thompson.    Yes. 

Dean  Keep.  In  Michigan  we  have  a  number  of  full  pro- 
fessors in  mathematics — four  in  our  own  department — and 
some  very  bright  men  besides,  lower  down ;  men  whom  we  can- 
not well  afford  to  lose  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  go  very  much  farther. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  in  such  a  case  as  that?  We  are 
obliged  to  let  men  go  whom  we  would  rather  keep,  because 
there  is  no  longer  any  room  at  the  top. 

I'resihent  \'an  HiSE.  If  you  cannot  do  as  well  for  that 
man  as  any  other  institution  can  do,  let  him  go,  give  him  vour 
blessing,  and  make  it  one  of  the  functions  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  fill  chairs  in  other  institutions. 

Dean  Reed.  We  have  done  that.  We  are  anxious  to  keep 
some  ourselves. 

The  Presh)ENT.  This  is  an  interesting  paper  but  if  we 
are  to  finish  our  j)rogram  this  morning  we  must  cut  the  discus- 
sion as  short  as  possible. 
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President  Baker.  I  want  to  ask  one  cjucstion  that  can 
proljably  be  answered  in  a  niinnte. 

What  would  }"ou  do.  President  \'an  Ilisc.  in  such  a  case  as 
this  :  W'e  will  say  that  there  is  an  instructor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor who  is  really  highly  meritorious  ;  but  he  says  that  he  likes 
the  climate,  loves  his  associates,  and  has  plenty  of  money — 
that  is.  he  cares  more  for  glory  than  money — and  is  really  en- 
titled to  a  full  professorship :  Would  you  promote  him  with- 
out advancing  his  salary,  under  such  an  exceptional  condition  ? 

President  Van  Hisk.  If  you  do  that,  he  ought  to  be 
given  large  liberty  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  teaching 
he  does,  and  large  liberty  in  the  matter  of  time,  so  that  it  will 
be  understood  that  he  does  part  service  for  part  pay.  Other- 
wise, it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  recognize  money  in 
that  way. 

The  President.  The  next  address  is  by  President  Schur- 
man,  whose  subject  is  "The  policy  of  incorporating  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation." 


The  Policy  of   Incorporaling  Such  an  Organization    as    the 

Rockefeller  Foundation. 


Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University. 


President  Schurman.  T  had  a  visit  this  morning  from 
one  of  the  newspaper  reporters  who  wanted  to  know  what  I 
was  going  to  say.  I  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  written, 
and  that  if  there  were  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  give 
it  to  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  expressed  any  views.  I  said 
yes,  I  had,  and  they  were  in  print ;  and  I  gave  him  a  copy. 
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You  will  find  my  views  there.  ( Producing  pamphlet. )  I 
almost  feel  like  doing  the  same  thing  so  far  as  the  Association 
is  concerned.  The  hour  is  getting  late.  This  particular  address 
is  called :  "The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Bill."  It  is  an  address 
I  made  before  the  Cornell  Congress  last  year,  and  at  the  time 
I  sent  copies  of  it  to  all  the  members  of  this  Association.  With 
your  consent  I  will  hand  this  address  to  our  Secretary  and  add 
one  explanatory  remark.  There  seems  little  time  for  more  at 
this  hour.  If  any  member  of  the  Association  has  not  a  copy, 
or  has  lost  his  copy,  and  wants  another,  T  shall  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  it  on  application. 

The  trouble,  I  fear,  a1)0ut  all  of  these  organizations  like 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  this  country,  and  for  that  matter 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  (of  which  I  am  one  of  the  trustees), 
and  the  similar  Carnegie  organization  in  Scotland,  is  that  I 
think  they  all  have  the  tendency  (I  do  not  say  it  is  always  actual- 
ized) to  shift  the  center  of  gravity  of  universities  outside  them- 
selves. And  in  order  that  I  may  not  speak  invidiously  in  refer- 
ence to  any  institution  in  our  own  country,  I  will  refer  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  in  Sqotland. 

I  had  an  opportunity  not  long  ago  of  talking  the  matter 
over,  first  with  professors  in  Scotch  universities,  and  secondly 
with  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie  ofganization  itself.  The 
professors  complained  that  the  independent,  autonomous  life 
of  the  university  was  menaced  by  the  institution,  for  the  author- 
ities of  the  university  were  no  longer  masters  of  their  own  life 
and  destiny.  The  organization  which  controlled  the  money- 
bags controlled  them.  If  that  organization  said:  "We  will 
give  money  for  modern  languages,"  or  "for  a  commercial 
course,"  or  some  other  course  which  they  thought  desirable,  and 
the  faculty  or  the  governing  boards  or  the  trustees  would  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  department,  they  must  either  accept  it 
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or  go  without  the  money  which  this  organization  had  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  in  Scotland  or  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  you  can  have  organizations 
with  large  sums  of  money  at  their  disposal,  chartered  with 
authority  to  bestow  that  money  upon  other  institutions  which 
are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  community — educational,  chari- 
table, religious,  or  what  not — twithout  tending  (and  in  many 
cases  the  tendency  would  be  realized)  to  disarrange  and  even 
disorganize  the  work  of  those  institutions. 

Since  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  mentioned  on  your 
program.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  bill  as  now  before 
Congress  or  as  presented  last  year  provides  for  incorporating 
in  institution  whose  functions  are  co-extensive  with  human 
civilization.  That  very  phrase  is  used  in  the  charter.  Tt  is  to 
promote  civilization.  Civilization  means,  among  other  things, 
material  expansion,  knowledge  and  science,  art  and  beauty, 
morals  and  religion — all  realized  in  an  orderly  civil  community 
or  state— and,  therefore,  this  corporation  ma}-  use  its  funds  to 
promote  any  and  all  of  these  objects. 

A  second  feature  of  this  particular  bill  is  that  it  provides 
a  board  of  trustees  in  whom  is  vested  the  title  to  all  of  this 
property,  which  board  is  continued  by  co-optation.  They  fill 
all  vacancies  themselves.  Here,  then,  is  an  immortal  board  of 
trustees,  exercising  what  from  the  point  of  view  of  human 
civilization  may  be  called  infinite  powers.  I  propose  that  one  or 
the  other,  if  not  both,  of  these  fundamental  clauses  of  the  bill 
shall  be  changed.  I  think  the  powers  might  remain  what  they 
are,  although  they  are  co-extensive  with  civilization,  if  the  board 
were  made  in  some  way  answerable  to  the  public. 

If  a  rich  man  wants  time  to  dispose  of  his  money,  and  he  is 
seventy  years  of  age.  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  it  all  in  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  natural  life.  I  should  be  willing  to  pro- 
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Innp^  his  life  by  means  of  a  corporation  of  this  kind  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  years — say  thirty  years.  But  I  should  provide 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  either  the  money  must  be  distributed 
among  existing  organizations,  and  this  dispensing  organization 
go  out  of  existence,  or  I  would  have  the  board  of  trustees  that 
administered  this  fund  with  these  large  functions,  appointed  in 
some  way  by  the  public — by  the  Federal' government,  as  the 
Smithsonian  trustees  are  appointed,  or  in  some  other  way — and 
consequently  answerable  to  the  public. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  university  work 
cannot  be  too  jealous  in  guarding  the  dignity  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  institutions  which  we  serve.  If  our  universities  are 
to  be  controlled  by  money-bags,  whether  tlie  money-bags  be 
voted  by  legislatures  or  donated  by  multi-millionaires,  the  work 
of  the  universitv  is  bound  to  be  defeated. 


President  Schurman.  In  place  of  a  speech  on  the  subject  assigned 
me  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  in  print  a  copy  of  a  speech  which  I 
recently  delivered  before  the  Students'  Congress  of  Cornell  University. 


The  Rockefeller  Foundation  Bill. 


Jacob  Gould   Schurman,  of    Cornell    University,  on  the  Bill   Pending 

Before  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  to  Incorporate 

the  Rockefeller  Foundation 


The  consideration  of  public  questions  by  the  Cornell  Con- 
gress is  an  excellent  discipline  in  citizenship  for  the  students 
of  our  imiversity.  I  congratulate  you  on  what  this  Congress 
has  alrea<lv  accomplished.     And  f   rejoice  that  the  great  ques- 
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tions  which  are  now  occupying^  the  pubHc  mind  arc  also  being 
threshed  out  by  our  undergraduates.  It  is  one  of  these  sub- 
jects which  is   engaging  your  attention   this  evening. 

We  have  here  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, which  has  been  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  with 
a  verbal  amendment  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. And  the  question  now  before  the  Congress  and  people 
of  the  United  States  is  whether  this  bill,  with  or  without  fur- 
ther amendment,  shall  be  enacted  into  law. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  this  question,  I  desire  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  of  an  introductory  character 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
This  bill  is  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller to  use  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is,  I  suppose,  the  richest  man  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  business  men  who 
has  ever  trod  this  planet.  He  has  made  a  phenomenal  record 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  he  now  proposes  to  make 
a  phenomenal  record  in  bestowing  it  upon  the  public.  This 
vast  and  munificent  philanthropy  is  highly  honorable  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  republic,  which  tends  to  breed  men  who  strive  not  merely 
for  the  perpetuation  of  personal  wealth  and  family  aggrand- 
izement but  for  the  advancement  of  the  common  welfare  and 
the  promotion  of  the  well-being  and  civilization  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  con^nmnity. 

INHERITED  FORTUNES  AND  MANHOOD. 

Mv  second  observation  is  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposal 
to  donate  his  fortune  to  the  public  is  a  splendid  reinforcement 
of  a  lesson  which,  though  everlastingly  true,  individuals  and 
rations  tend  to  forget  or  overlook.  "A  man's  life  consists 
not  in   the  abundance  of   his  possessions."     A  great   fortune 
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left  to  children  and  to  children's  children — a  fortune  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  actual  needs — becomes  in  most  cases 
a  real  and  positive  injury  to  them.  Manhood  is  a  thing  we 
make  by  struggling  with  difificulties.  The  necessity  of  making 
a  living,  of  taking  a  place  in  the  community,  of  attending  to 
one's  daily  business,  of  striving  to  lift  one's  self  above  the 
average  of  one's  associates :  these  are  nature's  means  for  de- 
veloping strong  and  efficient  men.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  young 
men  and  a  still  worse  thing  for  the  community  when  they  have 
no  necessary  functions  to  fulfill,  when  they  never  feel  the  spur 
of  necessity,  when  flattery  and  luxury  are  their  companions 
and  delight,  and  when,  as  necessarily  follows,  they  miss  the 
higher  walks  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life,  and 
wander  off  into  the  seductive  paths  of  sensualism  and  luxurious 
materialism.  A  great  English  writer  has  said  that  gross  in- 
equalities of  fortune  have  in  Great  Britain  materialized  the 
upper  class,  vulgarized  the  middle  class,  and  brutalized  the 
lower  class.  This  result  is  not  peculiar  to  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  a  necessary  effect  of  causes  which  uniformly  produce  this 
result.  Second  and  third  and  later  generations  inheriting 
colossal  fortunes  made  by  the  first  generation  are  more  apt  to 
be  injured  than  benefitted  by  them.  If  we  are  to  affirm  and 
develop  our  own  being  we  can  only  do  it  by  work  and  struggle. 
Degeneracy  is  the  penalty  which  nature  affixes  to  an  effortless 
existence.  The  nemesis  which  nature  has  attached  to  the  feud- 
alistic  bequest  of  vast  fortunes  is  the  deteriorating  effects  they 
work  on  the  dependent  generations  that  inherit  them.  Ameri- 
can opposition  to  the  law  of  entail  and  to  the  establishment  of 
great  hereditary  estates  is  based  on  a  law  of  nature.  With  his 
genius  for  perceiving  and  recognizing  actual  facts  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  not  missed  that  great  law.  And  in  relieving  his 
children  and  children's  children  of  the  vast  load  of  his  super- 
fluous fortune,  and  transferring  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  and  of  the  world,  he  is  not  only  conferring  a  great  hless- 
ing  on  the  beneficiaries  but  a  greater  blessing  on  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  and  their  descendants  in  future  generations. 

MR.  ROCKEFELLER  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

My  next  observation  is  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposed 
gift  should  be  received  by  the  public  with  profound  gratitude 
and  cordial  appreciation,  and  that  every  means  consonant  with 
sound  public  policy  should  be  afiforded  Mr.  Rockefeller,  both 
by  law  and  public  opinion,  for  carrying  out  the  splendid  scheme 
of  philanthropy  he  has  devised  in  the  way  he  thinks  most  ef- 
fective for  the  end  he  has  in  view.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wealth  in  question  is  Mr.  Rockefeller's ;  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  free  to  retain  it  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants or  to  bestow  it  upon  the  public  ;  and  that  if  he  chooses  to 
donate  it  to  the  public,  good  taste,  propriety  and  justice  suggest 
that  he  be  permitted  to  use  it  for  the  objects  he  selects  and  in 
the  way  he  thinks  most  expedient. 

The  onlv  reservation  T  have  made  is  that  this  benefaction 
shall  be  exercised  in  consonance  with  sound  public  policy.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  desires  to  benefit  the  public.  He  has  no  other 
object  in  view.  Whether  any  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  he 
has  worked  out  would  miss  that  object  or  have  even  an  oppo- 
site efifect  is  of  course  fairly  open  to  discussion.  And  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  so  broad  minded,  so  thorough,  so  notoriously 
desirous  of  ascertaining  all  the  facts  in  any  given  circumstance, 
that  I  am  confident  he  would  welcome  expressions  of  opinion 
on  matters  more  or  less  dubious  from  any  or  all  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  might  have  anything  of  value  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  approach 
the  examination  of  the  proposed  bill. 

For  my  own  part  T  am  profoundly  grateful  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller for  his  proposed  donation  to  the  public.     I  am  confident 
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that  it  will  be  a  source  of  blessing  for  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  years.  And  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  shown  such 
matchless  ability  in  gathering  and  creating  the  wealth  which 
he  now  proposes  to  convey  to  the  public,  I  am  ready  to  at- 
tribute to  him  the  same  extraordinary  ability  in  conceiving  the 
public  objects  to  which  that  wealth  should  be  dedicated  and 
the  most  efficient  machinery  for  accomplishing  that  result.  On 
this  whole  subject  I  recognize  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  opinion 
is  entitled  to  far  more  consideration  than  the  opinion  of  any 
one  else.  It  is  his  own  wealth  he  is  giving  to  the  public.  He 
has  a  right  to  say  what  it  shall  be  spent  for  and  how  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  administered.  In  these  respects  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
plans  and  objects  coincide  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  he  conceives  them.  There  is  only  one  point  of 
possible  conflict  between  the  two.  Should  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  pending  bill  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  anything  in 
any  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  plans  which  might  em- 
barrass the  successful  work  of  his  foundation,  or  which  might 
mingle  some  evil  with  the  world  of  good  he  is  contemplating, 
the  bill  to  that  extent  would  defeat  its  own  object.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore  to  have  all  debatable  features  of  the  scheme 
thoroughly  canvassed  at  the  present  time  ;  and  no  one  can  be 
more  interested  than  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  having  this  done,  for 
his  object  is  to  confer  good,  and  unalloyed  good,  upon  the 
American  people  and  the  human  race.  In  making  some  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  therefor  u])on  the  bill  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  I  feel  that  so  far  as  the 
efforts  of  one  humble  individual  can  count  for  anything  I  am 
acting  both  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  FOUNDATION, 

Section  3  of  the  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation reads  as  follows : 

"That  the  object  of  the  said  corporation   shall  be  to  promote 
the  well-being  and  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the 
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United  States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions  and  of  foreign 
lands  in  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  knowledge;  in  the 
prevention  and  relief  of  suffering;  and  in  the  promotion  of  any  and 
all  of  the  elements  of  human  progress." 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  re- 
ported favorably  the  bill,  submitted  along  with  their  report  a 
statement  which  was  made  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Starr 
J.  Murphy,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  foundation.  The 
committee  states  that  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  bill  were 
so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Murphy  that  "they 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Murphy's  statement."  To  this  elucidatory  statement  there- 
fore we  must  address  ourselves  in  considering  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

No  one  can  consider  Section  3.  which  I  have  quoted,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of 
the  language  employed.  This  peculiarity  is  recognized  by  Mr. 
Murphy.     He  says : 

"The  language  in  the  proposed  bill  has  been  spoken  of  by  some 
as  indefinite.  It  is  indefinite.  It  is  indefinite  because  the  very 
purpose  of  the  donor  is  that  the  scope  of  this  foundation  shall  be 
without  definite  limits,  that  it  shall  be  so  elastic  that  it  may  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  humanity  as  the  years  go  by  and  may 
fit  itself  from  time  to  time  to  the  needs  as  they  may  arise." 
And  in  a  similar  strain  Mr.  Murphy  again  says : 
"I  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  by  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  in  your  minds,  if  I  could 
not  define  more  definitely  what  the  purposes  of  the  donor  are. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  so,  because  to  attempt  to  define  would  be  to 
impose  a  limitation,  which  is  exactly  what  he  seeks  to  avoid." 

If  the  critics  of  the  bill  expected  to  get  some  specific  ac- 
count of  its  object  from  Mr.  Murphy  they  have  certainly  failed. 
He  says  in  substance  that  the  bill  contemplates  an  object  so 
vast,  so  all-embracing,  so  infinitely  varied  in  space  and  time, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  define  it.     Mr.  Murphy  does  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  apply  to  the  object  of  the  bill  the  languai^^e  which  a  cer- 
tain school  of  metaphysician?  have  applied  to  the  Deity,  namely, 
that  as  the  Deity  was  infinite,  and  every  definition  implied  a 
limitation,  it  followed  that  no  definition  conld  be  given. 

It  is  a  confusion  of  thought  to  claim  that  because  an  ob- 
ject is  extensive  and  very  varied  it  cannot  be  defined  or  de- 
scribed. A  body  which  asks  for  incorporation  can  enumerate 
some  of  the  objects  which  it  proposes  to  undertake  and  de- 
scribe in  general  terms  the  sort  of  objects  which  it  may  under- 
take in  the  future  but  which  in  detail  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  foresee.  And  in  this  respect  the  third  section 
of  the  bill  is  more  satisfactory  than  Mr.  Murphy's  elucidation 
or  defense. 

PROMOTION  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

That  third  section  specifies  certain  definite  things  which 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  undertake.  They  are  "the 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  knowledge"  and  also  "the 
prevention  and  relief  of  suflfering."  And  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  had  experience  with  corpora- 
tions dedicated  to  these  objects.  Mr.  Murphy  stated  before 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  that  it  was  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  practice  to  work  through  existing  agencies,  not 
to  create  new  agencies.  The  only  two  that  he  had  created 
were  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Institute  for  Med- 
ical Research  in  New  York  City.  "Except  for  those,"  says  Mr. 
Murphy,  "his  object  has  always  been  to  work  through  exist- 
ing channels  and  not  to  dujjlicate  unnecessarily  philanthropic 
endeavors."  Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  functions 
of  these  two  organizations,  which  are  the  only  two  ever  created 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  exercise  of  his  philanthropy,  are  the 
only  specific  functions  mentioned  in  describing  the  object  of 
the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation.    As  the  General  Educa- 
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tion  Board  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  anrl  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  so  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research  is  devoted 
to  the  prevention  and  relief  of  suffering.  It  may  be  that  the 
proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  duplicate  the  work  of 
these  organizations,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  to  absorb  them  :  that 
is  a  matter  of  detail  which  does  not  concern  us  at  the  present 
time  except  that  it  makes  the  problem  at  once  more  incumbent 
and  more  difficult  of  discovering  what  specific  objects  are  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The 
only  remaining  words  or  phrases  in  the  third  section  arc  "to 
promote  the  well-being  and  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  etc.,"  and  "the  promotion  of  any 
and  all  of  the  elements  of  human  progress."  It  may  l^e  added, 
though  it  is  not  necessar\-  for  the  question  now  under  consider- 
ation, that  these  functions  are  to  be  discharged  for  the  benefit 
of  "the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions  and  of  foreign  lands."  Ikit  what  the  functions 
themselves  are,  apart  from  the  acquisition  and  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  the  preventicju  and  relief  of  suffering,  still 
remains  obscure.  The  substantives  which  describe  them  are 
"well-being."  "civilization,"  and  "elements  of  human  progress." 
And  the  action  to  be  produced  on  these  su1)stantive  realities  is 
described  by  the  verbs  "promote"  and  "advance."  Xow  while 
"promote"  and  "advance"  have  definite  shades  of  meaning 
their  fundamental  idea  is  the  same.  They  both  suggest  the  idea 
of  progress  which  an  American  takes  for  granted  but  which 
would  not  have  occurred  to  a  Chinese,  for  example.  Similarly, 
while  "well-being."  "civilization,"  and  "the  elements  of  hu- 
man progress"  are  verbally  distinguisliable  from  one  another, 
there  underlies  them  all  the  common  notion  of  human  i)er- 
fection  either  in  course  of  develojMiient  or  as  actually  achieved. 
I  conclude  therefore  that  the  object  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation,   in    addition    to    the    acquisition    and    dissemination    of 
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knowledge  and  the  priA-ention  and  relief  of  sulTerin;;.  is  to  de- 
velop in  all  directions  the  perfection  of  whieli  human  nature  is 
capahle,  first,  among  the  peojiies  of  tlie  I'nited  States  and  its 
Territories  and  possessions  and.  secondly,  among  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  human  ])crfcction  or  the  comj^lete  humaniza- 
tion  of  man  is  found  only  in  civil  society.  Man  is  not  a  mere 
individual,  he  was  made  for  political  and  social  life.  As  has 
l.een  well  said  therefore  "to  he  the  most  civilized  of  nations  is 
to  be  the  nation  which  comes  nearest  to  human  perfection  in 
the  state  which  that  perfection  essentially  demands." 

WHAT    IS    CIVILIZATION? 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  and  reasoning  be  correct  the 
problem  before  us  is  not  so  absolutely  insoluble  as  Mr.  Murphy 
has  proclaimed.  To  his  assertion  that  the  objects  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  are  impossible  of  definition  and  would  in 
fact  be  limited  and  belittled  if  they  were  defined  I  reply  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  define  and  specify  them  if  onl\-  we  are 
able  to  e.\i)lain  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  well- 
being  or  jierfection  or  civilization  of  mankind.  .\nd  these 
terms  have  a  pretty  definite  meaning  with  which  scholars  and 
thinkers  at  any  rate  are  tolerably  familiar. 

At  this  stage  however  I  find  myself  in  an  embarrassing 
situation.  If  I  myself  undertake  to  give  a  definition  of  civili 
zation  I  shall  be  suspected  of  having  been  influenced  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  by  the  use  which  I  ])ropose  to  make 
of  that  definition  in  my  examination  of  the  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Consequently  1  will  not  use 
either  my  own  thought  or  language  in  settling  this  fundamental 
question.  I  ]>refer  to  quote  the  views  of  an  eminent  English 
critic,  thinker,  and  poet,  which  have  been  many  years  before 
the  public,  anrl  which  so  far  as  I  know  have  met  with  general 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  considered  the  matter. 
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ARNOLD'S  DEFINITION. 

The  author  1  have  in  mind  is  Matthew  Arnold,  and  you 
will  find  what  I  am  about  to  quote  in  his  volume  entitled  "Mixed 
Essays."  My  quotations  are  all  from  the  preface  and  from  the 
first  two  essays  entitled,  respectively,  "Democracy"  and 
"Equality."  First  of  all  take  this  comprehensive  and  funda- 
mental summary  from  the  preface : 

"First  and  foremost  of  the  necessary  means  towards  man's 
civilization  we  must  name  expansion.  The  need  of  expansion  is 
as  genuine  an  instinct  in  man  as  the  need  in  plants  for  the  light,  or 
the  need  of  man  himself  for  going  upright.  All  the  conveniences 
of  life  by  which  man  has  enlarged  and  secured  his  existence — rail- 
roads and  the  penny  post  among  the  number — are  due  to  the  work- 
ing in  man  of  this  force  or  instinct  of  expansion. 

"I  put  first  among  the  elements  in  human  ciyilization  the  in- 
stinct of  expansion,  because  it  is  the  basis  which  man's  whole 
effort  to  civilize  himself  presupposes.  General  civilization  presup- 
poses this  instinct,  which  is  inseparable  from  human  nature;  pre- 
supposes its  being  satisfied,  not  defeated.  The  basis  being  given, 
we  may  rapidly  enumerate  the  powers  which,  upon  this  basis,  con- 
tribute to  build  up  human  civilization.  They  are  the  power  of  con- 
duct, the  power  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  the  power  of  beauty, 
the  power  of  social  life  and  manners.  Expansion,  conduct,  science, 
beauty,  manners, — here  are  the  conditions  of  civilization,  the  claim- 
ants which  man  must  satisfy  before  he  can  be  humanized. 

"That  the  aim  for  all  of  us  is  to  make  civilization  pervasive 
and  general;  that  the  rec|uisites  for  civilization  are  substantially 
what  have  here  been  enumerated;  that  they  all  of  them  hang  to- 
gether, that  they  must  all  have  their  development,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  one  does  not  compensate  for  the  failure  of  others;  that 
one  nation  suffers  by  failing  in  this  requisite,  and  another  by  fail- 
ing in  that;  such  is  the  line  of  thought  which  the  essays  in  the 
present  volume  follow  and  represent.  ' 

What  Arnold  calls  expansion  might,  I  think,  be  more 
properly  called  material  well-being ;  for  Arnold  says  he  has 
reference  to  that  instinct  by  which  man  has  enlarged  and  se- 
cured his  existence  and  acquired  the  conveniences  of  life — rail- 
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roads,  etc.,  among  them.  It  includes  provision  for  the  satis- 
faction of  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  need  of  slieker ;  for  travel 
and  intercourse :  for  the  instrumentalities  of  communication, 
production,  transportation,  and  exchange.  All  these  things 
have  reference  to  the  physical  well-being  of  mankind.  We 
sometimes  describe  them  as  the  sphere  of  material  civilization. 

On  this  basis,  says  Arnold,  our  civilization  is  built  up. 
The  elements  or  powers  of  that  civilization  are  religion  and 
morality,  science  and  knowledge,  refined  manners  and  social 
intercourse,  the  arts  that  minister  to  beauty — in  words,  in 
sounds,  in  colors,  in  forms,  or  in  still  more  enduring  material. 
And  this  civilization  is  to  be  realized  not  by  mere  individuals 
but  by  members  of  a  civil  society,  without  which,  says  Burke, 
"man  could  not  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable." 

In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  made  perfectly  clear,  1 
will  quote  some  of  the  examples  mentioned  by  Arnold  of  nations 
which  have  distinguished  themselves  in  developing  different 
phases  or  powers  or  elements  of  civilization.  The  Hebrew 
nation  was  pre-eminent  in  the  province  of  morals  and  religion. 
"What  nation."  it  was  justly  asked  by  their  lawgiver,  "has 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  the  law  which  I  set  be- 
fore you  this  day?"  The  Hellenic  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
so  pre-eminent  in  the  powers  of  science,  beauty,  social  life, 
and  manners,  that  Isocrates  could  say  of  Athens  that  "the 
name  of  Greeks  seems  no  longer  to  stand  for  a  race  but  to  stand 
for  intelligence  itself,  and  they  who  share  in  our  culture  are 
called  Greeks  even  before  those  who  are  merely  of  our  own 
blood."  Similarly,  among  nations  now  existing  you  find  those 
who  have  felt  and  responded  in  a  conspicuous  way  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  powers  of  human  civilization.  The  English  peo- 
ple, for  example,  are  distinguished  by  a  high  sense  of  the  power 
of  conduct  and  genuine  feeling  for  religion  and  great  devotion 
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to  order  and  industry.  The  German  nation  is  characterized 
by  the  power  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  French  excel 
all  other  nations  in  their  power  of  social  life  and  manners. 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  A  UNIVERSAL  ORGAN  OF 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  said  that  the  object  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
which  Mr.  Murphy  had  declared  to  be  indefinite  and  even 
indefinable,  could  be  defined  and  specified  if  we  only  knew 
what  civilization  or  human  perfection  meant.  We  now  have 
before  us  Matthew^  Arnold's  definition  of  this  term  with  ex- 
amples of  nations  which  illustrate  conspicuous  features  of  it. 
Civilization.  Arnokl  says  substantially,  consists  in  material  well- 
being,  in  virtue  and  righteousness,  in  the  power  of  intellect 
and  knowledge,  in  the  love  of  beaut\-  and  the  development  of 
the  aesthetic  arts,  and  in  humane  manners  and  polite  and  re- 
fined social  intercourse, — all  exhibited  and  developed  in  a  civil 
community  or  state  which  also  realizes  our  political  ideals  of 
liberty.,  fraternity,  justice,  efficiency ,  and  permanency. 

If  the  analyses  and  definitions  I  have  given  be  correct  it 
now  appears  very  clearly  what  the  object  or  ol)jects  of  the 
Rockefeller  h'nundation  must  be  according  to  tlie  terms  of  the 
proposed  charter.  That  foundation  will  1  e  an  organ,  and  a 
very  potent  organ,  of  activit\-  throughout  the  entire  field  of 
human  civilization,  nanielw  in  morals  and  religion,  in  art  and 
science,  in  manners  and  social  intercourse,  in  politics  and 
economics,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  i)hysical  well-being  of 
individuals  and  communities. 

ITS   POSSIBLE   SCOPE  AND   ACTIVITY. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  broad  charter  there  is  scarcely 
anything  which  concerns  the  life  and  work  of  individuals  or 
nations  in  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  would  not  be 
authorized   to  participate.     As  the   safety  of  the  state  is  the 
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supreme  coiKlition  of  national  civilization  the  foundation  niij^ht 
in  time  of  war  use  its  income  or  its  entire  principal  for  the 
defense  of  the  republic.  In  time  of  peace  it  miji^ht  use  its  funds 
to  eflfect  economic  and  political  reforms  which  the  trustees 
deemed  essential  to  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  republic. 
The  foundation  luig^ht  become  the  champion  of  free  trade  or 
protection,  of  trusts  or  of  the  competino^  concerns  out  of  which 
they  grow,  of  socialisnr  or  individualism,  of  the  prog-ramme 
of  the  Republican  party  or  the  progranuiie  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  might  endow  the  clergy  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions or  it  might  subsidize  an\  existing  or  an\  new  religious 
denomination.  Tomorrow  it  luight  be  the  champion  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  a  hundred  years  hence  furnish  an  en- 
dowment for  the  introduction  of  P>uddhism  .into  the  L'nited 
States.  It  might  build  tenement  houses  for  the  poor  in  \ew 
York  City  or  carry  the  results  of  science  to  enrich  the  ex- 
litausted  soils  of  the  east  or  the  arid  tracts  of  the  west.  It 
might  set  up  an  art  gallery  in  every  city  of  the  l'nited  States 
or  endow  universities  which  would  rival  the  great  state  uni- 
versities of  the  west.  With  the  consent  of  the  legislature  it 
might  relieve  any  state  of  the  care  of  its  insane,  pauper,  and 
dependent  classes  or  construct  roads  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  motorists.  These  may  not  be  likely  objects  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  I  am  not, 
however,  attempting  to  forecast  its  work  but  to  understand  its 
charter.  And  so  far  as  I  can  sec  the  proposed  charter  would 
authorize  all  these  and  a  multitude  of  similar  activities.  If  the 
object  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  be  co-extensive  with 
human  civilization,  then  it  may  do  anything  and  everything 
which  its  trustees  think  likely  to  effect  reform  or  improvement 
in  the  luaterial,  economic,  intellectual,  artistic,  religious,  moral, 
and  political  condition  of  the  American  people  or  of  mankind. 
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GIVE   MR.    ROCKEFELLER    FREE    HAND    IN 
PHILANTHROPY. 

Although  these  are  large  powers  I  for  one  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  entrusting  Mr.  Rockefeller  with  them.  The  ex- 
perience we  have  had  of  his  philanthropy  shows  that  he  would 
use  them  wisely.  Even  if  he  had  the  power  to  embark  in 
dubious  enterprises  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  exercise 
it.  And  what  we  know  to  be  true  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  we  can 
reasonably  assume  to  be  true  of  his  son  and  the  men  whom 
he  has  trained  in  the  great  art  of  making  philanthropic  invest- 
ments. So  long  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  lives  or  so  long  as  the  in- 
fluence which  he  has  already  established  dominates  the  board 
of  trustees  I  would  grant  to  the  foundation  all  the  compre- 
hensive powers  its  incorporators  ask  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  success  in  business  is  a  proof 
of  his  transcendent  ability  :  the  success  of  his  philanthropies 
is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  with  which  he  uses  his  vast  wealth 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
to  encourage  men  of  this  stam])  and  give  them  the  utmost  liberty 
of  doing  good  to  their  fellow  men.  \'ast !  and  comprehensive, 
therefore,  as  the  scope  of  this  foundation  is.  I  would  not  in  any 
way  limit  or  restrict  it  so  long  as  it  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  or  even  of  his  son  and  his  expert  coadjutors. 
After  they  have  passed  away,  however,  the  situation  would  be 
entirely  changed.  We  know  nothing  about  the  kind  of  men 
who  may  succeed  them.  And  the  objects  of  the  foundation 
remaining  as  important  and  comprehensive  as  they  are,  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  should  have  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  board  of  trustees  after  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  direct  influence  has  passed  away.  If  I  am  asked 
to  name  the  duration  of  this  period  I  would  fix  a  term  of 
thirty  vears,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation.     And  this  brings  me  to  the  next  point  I  desire  to 
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consider  in  the  proposed  charter  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
namely,  the  constitution  of  the  hoard  of  trustees 
TRUSTEES   OF  FOUNDATION. 
Sections   i,  2,  and  6  of  the  bill  read  as  follows: 

"That  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  junior,  Fred 
T.  Gates,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  Charles  O-  Heydt,  together  with 
such  persons  as  they  may  associate  with  themselves,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, be  and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  a  body  corporate  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Tliat  the  name  of  such  body  corporate  shall  be  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  by  that  name  it  shall  have  perpetual  succession. 

"That  the  members  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  less  than 
five  in  number  and  not  more  than  twenty-five,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  *  *  *  *  ^]^^^  ^\\  j]^^ 
members  of  the  corporation  shall  be  its  trustees  *  *  *  *  that 
each  member  of  the  corporation  shall  hold  his  membership  for  a 
term  of  three  years  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  chosen."  etc., 
etc. 

These  extracts  describe  the  organization  of  the  founda- 
tion. All  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  to  be  its  trustees. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  four  others  are  designated  in  the  bill  as 
original  members,  and  they  and  their  successors  are  given 
power  to  associate  others  with  themselves  up  to  a  total  number 
of  twenty-five.  Election  to  membership  and  consequent 
trusteeship  in  the  foundation  is  by  co-optation.  It  is  a  close 
corporation  in  which  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by 
the  existing  members. 

CRITICISM  OF  PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION. 
The  question  I  now  desire  to  consider  is  whether  this  is 
the  best  form  of  organization.  In  his  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy 
contended  "that  the  best  form  of  organization  is  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees."  Is  Mr.  Murphy  right  in  this 
contention  ?  Before  attempting  to  answer  that  question  I  want 
to  make  my  own  position  clear.     I  am  in  favor  of  having  Mr. 
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Rockefeller  and  his  four  associates  as  designated  in  the  hill 
the  original  members  of  tlie  corporation.  And  I  also  favor 
the  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  that  these  incorporators  may 
associate  others  with  themselves  in  the  membership  and 
trusteeship  of  this  corporation.  But  I  am  in  favor  of  these 
features,  not  because  I  believe  with  Mr.  Murphy  that  a  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  trustees  is  the  best  form  of  organization, 
but  because  I  believe  that  the  wise,  able,  and  statesmanlike 
philanthropist,  who  is  dedicating  his  vast  fortune  to  the  public 
welfare,  should  have  a  free  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  asso- 
ciates he  desires  to  have  in  the  administration  of  this  great 
trust.  And  I  favor  the  continuation  of  this  method  of  selecting 
members  of  the  corporation  for  a  generation — say  thirty  years 
— during  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  spirit  and  influence  may  be 
assumed  to  animate  and  dominate  the  board,  and  during  which 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  son,  in  whom  that  spirit  and  influence  may 
be  assumed  to  be  embodied,  is  in  all  human  probability  likely 
to  remain  a  member  of  the  board.  But  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment I  am  opposed  to  a  self-perpetuating  board.  I  do  not  be 
lieve  that  the  best  way  of  filling  vacancies  or  of  getting  new 
members  is  by  vote  of  the  existing  members  of  the  board.  I 
would  venture  to  remind  the  incorporators  of  what  Huxley 
said  in  one  of  his  American  addresses,  "that  the  exclusive  adop- 
tion of  the  method  of  co-optation  for  filling  the  vacancies  which 
must  occur  in  your  body  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  like  a 
tempting  of  Providence." 

MR.  MURPHY'S  ARGUMENTS  FOR  IT. 

With  this  explanation  of  my  own  position  I  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Murphy  endeavored 
to  convince  the  Senate  committee  that  the  best  form  of  organ- 
ization is  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  His  first  argu- 
ment is  an  appeal  to  experience.     He  says  that  the  experience 
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of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  advisers,  which  is  "as  extensive  as 
that  of  any  living  man,"  tends  to  show  that  a  self-perpetuating 
board  secures  the  best  results.  The  electors,  being  members 
of  the  board,  best  know  its  needs  and  have  the  widest  familiarity 
with  its  activities  and  consequently,  Mr.  Murphy  thinks,  under- 
stand best  the  qualities  of  character  and  heart  and  mind  re- 
quired for  effective  membership  on  the  board.  And  knowing 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  filling  the  position  the  existing 
members  of  the  board  would  select  only  those  new  members 
who  possess  those  special  (|ualifications.  Take  Mr.  Murphy's 
specific  declaration  on  this  point : 

"That  is  one  characteristic  of  all  these  boards  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  created.  There  is  not  on  one  of  his  boards  a  single  man  who 
has  been  appointed  tliere  for  any  other  reason  than  his  qualifications 
to  contribute  something  of  substance  to  tlic  work  of  that  particular 
board.  There  is  not  a  stick  of  deadwood  in  it,  and  there  is  not  a 
piece   of   ornamental    timber   anywhere." 

THEY    PROVE    THE    OPPOSITE. 

This  is  extraordinarily  high  praise  for  any  board.  And  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
on  different  boards  could  truthfully  repeat  the  encomium  which 
Mr.  Murphy  passes,  and  I  doubt  not  deservedly  passes,  on  the 
boards  established  by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  this  encomium, 
which  I  venture  to  say  differentiates  Mr.  Rockefeller's  boards 
from  almost  all  other  boards  in  the  world,  is  not  a  proof,  but 
if  anything  a  refutation,  of  Mr.  Murphy's  claim  that  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees  is  the  best  form  of  organization  for 
the  proposed  foundation.  Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
secured  boards  whose  members  all  have  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  position,  who  all  contribute  something  of  importance 
to  the  work  of  the  board,  and  not  one  of  whom  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  stick  of  deadwood  or  a  piece  of  ornamental  timber? 
Is  it  because  of  any  miraculous  efficacy  in  a  self-perpetuating 
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board  ?    Directly  the  reverse  is  true.    It  is  because  these  boards 
are,  as  they  very  naturally  should  be,  dominated  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's influence,  because  Mr.   Rockefeller  and  the  associates 
whom  he  has  trained  have  themselves  selected  the  new  mem- 
bers.   In  other  words,  the  unique  virtues  and  excellences  which 
characterize  Mr.  Rockefeller's  boards  are  due  ultimately  to  the 
single    fact   that    Mr.    Rockefeller   is    a   man   of   transcendent 
genius   for  business  organization.        I   desire  that  the   public 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  transcendent  genius  in  all  his 
philanthropic  schemes   so  long  as   Mr.  Rockefeller  lives,  and 
even  so  long  as  his  spirit  and  influence  may  be  supposed  to  sur- 
vive in  his  family  and  associates.     But  his  amazing  skill  and 
success  in  organizing  his  philanthropic  enterprises  is  no  argu- 
ment for  a  close  corporation  with  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees.     We  can  only  hope  that  when  the  day  comes,  which 
we  all  fervently  desire  may  be  far  off,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
no  longer  here  to  select  his  boards,  some  other  elector  or  electors 
may  be  found  who  will  in  some  measurable  degree  imitate  the 
success  he  has  so  conspicuously  achieved.     But  that  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  hence,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son  are  no 
longer  living,  the  then  existing  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  would  be  the  ablest  and  wisest  electors  of 
their  associates  on  the  board  is  a  proposition  I  cannot  accept, 
no  matter  by  whom  it  is  made  or  with  what  assurance  it  is 
asserted.     Mr.  Murphy's  argument  in  a  single  sentence  is  that 
because  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  proved  himself  almost  infallibly 
wise  in  the  selection  of  his  associates  in  the  philanthropic  work 
of  giving  away  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  "of  mankind,  there- 
fore a  group  of  men  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence  who  are 
named  by  men  who  have  been  named  by  other  men  who  have 
been  named  by  still  other  men  who  have  been  named  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller   will   evince   the   same   infallible   wisdom.     What 
a  stupendous  claim  to  apostolic    succession    and    infallibility! 
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But  it  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  lawyer.  Ought  he  not  to  have 
remembered  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  anti-prelatical  tenents 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  theology? 

ARGUMENT  FROM  OUR  UNIVERSITIES. 
Mr.  Murphy's  second  argument  is  an  aj^peal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  our  universities.  He  says  that  their  experience  also 
shows  that  the  best  form  of  organization  is  that  of  a  self-per- 
petuating board  of  trustees,  and  he  adds  the  following  sur- 
prising assertion  : 

■'Take  our  great  universities.     They  are  all  organized  on  that 
basis." 

I  say  this  is  a  very  surprising  statement.  The  "great  uni- 
versities" of  the  United  States  can.  I  suppose,  be  best  dis- 
tinguished as  the  group  possessing  that  high  educational  stand- 
ing which  is  required  for  admission  to  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities — an  association  honorably 
recognized  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  association  now  con- 
tains twenty-two  universities.  These  are  the  University  of 
California,  Catholic  University  of  America,  The  University  of 
Chicago.  Clark  University,^  Columbia  University,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Harvard  University,  University  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
University,  The  State  University  of  Iowa.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  University  of  Kansas,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  Missouri,  The  University  of  Nebraska,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Princeton  University.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Yale  University.  They,  I 
repeat,  if  any,  constitute  the  "great  universities"  of  the  country. 
Are  now  these  "great  universities"  all  organized,  as  Mr. 
Murphy  says,  with  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees?  Far 
from  it.  Half  these  universities  are  governed  by  boards  whose 
members  are  nominated  by  governors  or  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  state.     With  one  or  two  exceptional  arrangements  this 
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is  true  of  the  Universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Wis- 
consin. And  if  we  take  the  older  universities  of  the  east — 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  etc. — they  have  on  their  boards 
trustees  elected  by  the  alumni  as  well  as  trustees  chosen  by  co- 
optation. 

I  will  also  add  that  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  thoug'ht  can  doubt  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing repugnance  among  the  American  people  to  that  form  of 
organization  which  Mr.  Murphy  makes  his  ideal,  namely,  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Murphy  cites  the  ex- 
ample of  Harvard  in  favor  of  a  self-perpetuating  board. 

"Take  a  great  institution,"  lie  saj's.  "like  Harvard  University, 
that  has  been  running  now  for  nearK-  three  hundred  years:  and  yet 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  present  hoard  of  trustees  of  that  great 
institution  is  just  as  efticient,  is  just  as  wise,  is  just  as  devoted  to 
the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  as 
any  board  which  the  institution  lias  ever  had.  *  *  *  *  j  have 
no  question  whatever  that  the  present  board  of  that  great  institu- 
tion is  just  as  efficient  and  just  as  much  interested  in  conserving 
the  public  welfare  as  if  it  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts." 

Now  the  fact  is  that  the  government  of  Harvard  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  sclf-pcr]iettiating  board  of  trustees.  The 
catalogue  of  Harvard  University  for  1909-1910  states  that  "the 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  remain  to  the  present 
time  the  governing  powers  of  the  university."  And  of  these 
two  governing  powers,  if  one  is  a  self-perpetuating  body,  the 
other  is  elected  by  the  alumni.  The  Corporation,  consisting 
of  the  President  and  five  Fellows,  is  a  self-perpetuating  board. 
The  Overseers,  who  number  thirty  persons  apart  from  the 
President  and  Treasurer,  are  elected  by  the  alumni,  five  each 
year. 

I   have   now    shown,   and   1    think   conclusively,   that   Mr. 
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Murphy  is  in  error  in  claiming  that  the  experience  of  our  great 
universities  proves  ""that  the  hest  form  of  organization  is  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees."  That  is  not  the  form 
of  organization  which  is  generally  in  operation  in  our  great 
universities,  and  those  which  have  had  it  in  the  past  have 
come  to  feel  its  incongruity  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  have  in  many  cases  modified  or  abandoned  it.  providing 
for  the  election  of  at  least  some  trustees  by  the 'alumni.  The 
plan  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  for  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  at  once  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  our  great 
universities  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
age  and  of  our  country.  Responsibility  and  power  should  go 
together.  When  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  present  associates 
have  passed  away  the  men  who  fill  their  places  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  have  enormous 
powers.  In  the  exercise  of  those  powers  they  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  some  electorate  other  than  themselves.  A  self- 
perpetuating  and  irresponsible  board,  wielding  enormous 
powers,  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  efiiciency  a  blunder,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  democracy  an  anomaly,  if  not  indeed 
a  defiance. 

ROCKEFELLER    FOUNDATION    IS    RADICALLY    DIFFER- 
ENT FROM   UNIVERSITY. 

Having  disi)osed  of  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Murphy,  I  now 
proceed  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  fallacy  underlying  any  and  every  comparison  be- 
tween the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  country.  On  the  surface  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  resemblance  between  the  two — a  resemblance  which  to  per- 
sons not  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  two  kinds  of  in- 
stitutions naturally  suggest  comparisons.  But  to  one  who  lias 
had  experience  both  with  the  workings  of  universities  and  of 
boards  similar  to  the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation  the  dif- 
ferences seem  far  more  striking  than  tlie  similarities. 
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We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  a  university  is  governed 
by  its  board  of  trustees.  That  board  is  certainly  the  legal  body 
which  constitutes  the  corporation.  Yet  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  it  is  restricted  by  the  action  of  other  bodies  which, 
though  not  n joying  the  same  legal  status,  have  yet  by  custom 
been  invested  with  large  and  practically  inviolable  powers.  The 
common  statement,  therefore,  that  a  university  is  governed  by 
its  board  of  trustees  must  be  sweepingly  qualified  if  it  is  cor- 
rectly to  describe  the  actual  situation.  The  principal  work  of 
a  university  is  the  instruction  of  students.  Yet  this  entire  func- 
tion, as  well  as  the  function  of  discipline,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
faculty,  with  whom  the  trustees  would  never  think  of  interfer- 
ing. We  may  say  indeed  that  the  trustees  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  entire  educational  administration  of  the  university : 
that  is  the  exclusive  function  of  the  faculty.  Nor  is  the  faculty 
the  only  co-ordinate  power  with  which  the  trustees  have  to 
reckon.  The  university  exists  for  the  sake  of  students ;  and  a 
student  body  numbering  hundreds  or  thousands,  with  views 
and  sentiments  and  even  moral  codes  of  their  own,  exercise 
a  profound  influence  on  the  jurisdiction  both  of  trustees  and 
faculty.  Nor  are  these  two  bodies  the  only  checks  and  balances 
on  the  powers  of  the  trustees.  The  alumni  of  the  university 
form  a  still  more  powerful  organization.  And  apart  altogether 
from  the  power  which  they  exercise  in  the  election  of  trustees, 
they  possess,  and  when  necessary  they  wield,  an  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  policy  and  entire  administration  of  the  university. 
When  therefore  we  get  behind  the  forms  of  the  law  which  so 
frequently  tend  to  hide  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  we  find 
that  the  board  of  trustees  is  only  one  of  the  governing  powers 
of  the  university  and  that  its  chief  functions  are  the  financial 
and  business  management  of  the  institution.  And  even  in  the 
exercise  of  these  limited  functions  it  is  "constantly  exposed  to 
the  criticism  of  faculty,  of  undergraduates,  and  especially  of 
alumni. 
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In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation  these 
checks  and  balances  of  government  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  will  be  its  dependents  ;  whatever 
they  think  they  must  remain  silent,  for  criticism  would  prob- 
ably arouse  the  antagonism  of  their  benefactors.  The  scheme 
of  the  foundation  can  never  possibly  develop  groups  of  inde- 
pendent and  practically  co-ordinate  powers  like  faculties  and 
alumni,  who  feel,  and  very  justly  feel,  that  they  rather  than  the 
trustees  constitute  the  university.  In  the  case  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  trustees  are  the 
financial  managers  so  they  will  also  be  their  own  alumni  and 
their  own  faculty.  And  wlien  you  have  trustees,  faculty,  and 
alumni  compounded  in  one  l)ody.  and  that  body  self-perpetu- 
ating and  irresponsible,  you  have  an  organization  absolutely 
unlike  thaf  other  organization  called  a  university  with  which 
it  has  been  compared. 

What  then  is  the  best  organization  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation?  If  it  is  not  to  have  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees  how  then  shall  the  board  be  constituted?  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  in  my  opinion  so  long  as  Mr.  Rockefeller 
lives  or  his  influence  remains — say  for  a  generation — I  am  in 
favor  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  desires  it. 
But  it  is  not  because  I  believe  in  that  form  of  organization,  but 
because  I  believe  in  the  high  philanthropic  purposes  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  extraordinary  ability  in  making  and  operat- 
ing organizations  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes. 
When,  however,  the  time  comes  (may  it  be  far  off!)  when  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  hand  is  withdrawn  and  his  influence  on  the  trustees 
is  inoperative,  the  board  should  then  have  tlie  intrinsically  best 
possible  organization.  It  may  well  be  that  such  a  superior  or- 
ganization will  not  wltOlly  dispense  with  the  method  of  co-opta- 
tion in  the  selection  of  trustees.  But  not  all  trustees  should  be 
selected  in  that  way.  and  not  even  a  inajority.  How  then  should 
the  board  be  constituted  ? 
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THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN. 

At  this  point  I  think  the  analogy  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution exceedingly  instructive.  Its  affairs  have,  I  believe,  al- 
ways been  well  administered.  They  are  conducted  by  a  Board 
of  Regents  "composed  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six 
other  persons  other  than  members  of  Congress,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  other  four 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  state,  but  no  two  of  the  same  state." 
Representatives  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  senators  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  states  are  elected 
by  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  Here  is  a  scientific  body  char- 
tered, like  the  proposed  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And  the  governing  board 
of  this  institution  is  appropriately  composed  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  senators 
and  congressmen  and  other  distinguished  citizens  elected  by 
Congress. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  organization  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity might  be  profitably  considered  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  President  of  the  univer- 
sity and  a  representative  of  the  founder  are  ex-offtcio  trustees 
of  the  university  ;  apart  from  these  the  board  of  trustees  is  com- 
posed of  one  group  elected  by  the  alumni  and  of  another  group 
of  equal  number  representing  the  State  (some,  like  the  Gover- 
nor, Commissioner  of  Education,  ex-oMcio ;  others  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate)  ; 
and  of  another  group — the  largest  of  all — elected  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-optation  by  the  board  itself.  There  is  no  body  cor- 
responding to  the  alumni  of  the  university  who  might  elect  trus- 
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tees  in  the  Rockefeller  Fouiulation  ;  but  the  representation  of  the 
founder,  the  recognition  of  the  state  which  grants  the  charter, 
and  the  election  of  trustees  by  co-optation  are  all  features  which 
might  perhaps  be  embodied  in  the  law  creating  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  In  any  event  the  public  should  control  that  board 
when  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  is  through  with  it  and  his  in- 
tiuence  is  exhausted.  The  idea  of  perpetual  succession  with  an 
irresponsible,  self-perpetuating  board  should  by  all  means  be 
eliminated. 

FOUNDATION  MAY  BE  TEMPORARY. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  contemplating 
a  perpetual  organization.  Provision  is  made  for  the  practical 
dissolution  of  the -corporation  in  Section  5  of  the  proposed  law*. 
There  is  a  clause  in  that  section  which  provides  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  power  to  make  a  "grant,  transfer,  assign- 
ment, or  donation  of  any  or  all  property  of  the  said  corporation, 
real  or  personal,  to  any  individual,  society,  or  corporation  for 
any  of  the  said  purposes  for  which  the  said  corporation  is  here- 
by incorporated."  In  view  of  this  language  it  is  quite  possible 
that  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  especially  desires  of  Congress  is  an 
institution  which  shall  have  power  to  hold  the  property  which 
he  intends  for  philanthropic  purposes  simply  during  the  interval 
which  he  or  his  son  and  their  trained  associates  may  find  neces- 
sary for  the  selection  and  determination  of  the  objects  and  insti- 
tutions to  which  it  may  be  ultimately  aj^plied  and  donated. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
charter  does  provide  for  a  perpetual  succession  and  that  Mr. 
Murphy  speciticially  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  philanthropist  ulti- 
matelv  to  have  this  great  benefaction  distributed  or  to  estaljlish 
a  permanent  endowment  with  a  perpetual  organization.  In  the 
face  of  this  alternative  prudent  legislators  must  provide   for 
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either  contingency.     My  belief  is  that  the  scheme  I  have  out- 
lined would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

SUMMARY  OF  VIEWS  AND  CRITICISMS. 

Here  is  my  proposal  in  a  few  words :    I  recognize  that  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  which  defines  the  object  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  authorizes  and  empowers  that  foundation  to  do  any- 
thing and  everything  which  may  promote  and  advance  human 
civilization,  that  is  to  say,  morals  and  religion,  art  and  science, 
manners  and  social  intercourse,  and  all  that  concerns  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  material  well-being  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities.    This  is  a  vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy. 
But  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  conceived  a  vast  scheme  of  philanthropy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  mankind.     His  char- 
acter, ability,  and  organizing  skill  are  adequate  guarantees  that 
he  will  carry  out  his  scheme  wisely  and  successfully,  with  incal- 
culable benefit  and  blessing  to  mankind.    It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  that  he  be  given  a  free  hand  in  the  exercise  of  his 
colossal  beneficence.    So  long  as  he  is  active  or  his  influence  re- 
mains it  would  be  wise  and  safe  to  give  the  foundation  the  sort 
of  organization  he  desires.     Neither  now  nor  hereafter  does  it 
seem  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  beneficence,  which  is 
co-extensive  with  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  attain  a  higher  civi- 
lization.   The  only  change  I  should  desire  to  see  in  the  proposed 
bill  is  the  total  or  partial  elimination  of  the  method  of  selecting 
trustees  by  co-optation.     The  organization  might  well  be  left 
a  close  corporation,  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  so  desires,  for  a  genera- 
tion.   But  after  that  time  I  am  confident  that  it  would  inure  both 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  foundation  and  to  the  public  welfare — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  sentiment  of  a 
democracy — if  the  majority  of  the  trustees  were  appointed  for  a 
limited  term  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  selected  by  some  other  high. 
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abiding,  governmental  agenc}-  or  agencies  that  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States  whose 
welfare  is  the  primary  object  of  this  immense  and  glorious 
benefaction. 

CORPORATIONS  AS  ALMOXERS. 

[Extract  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  fourteenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
held  in  Boston.  October  Sth-gth,  1909,  by  Jacob  Gould  Schiir- 
man.  President  of  the  Association.] 

Benefactors  die ;  universities  abide.  At  least  that  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  But  in  this  age  of  organization  benefac- 
tors have  learned  io  perpetuate  themselves  as  corporations.  And 
we  now  have  institutions  chartered  by  acts  of  congress  to  dis- 
burse for  educational  purposes  the  charities  of  millionaires. 
The  rich  philanthropist  who  objectifies  himself  in  such  a  benev- 
olent corporation  of  course  names  the  trustees :  and  subse- 
quent vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  co-optation.  This  is 
a  new  species  of  corporation  ;  but  the  two  or  three  already  or- 
ganized hold  large  funds,  which  are  likely  to  be  greatly  aug- 
mented in  the  future.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
such  corporations  except  the  limit  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
possess  w^ealth  and  desire  to  distribute  it  in  this  fashion. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  they  create  a  new  and  dangerous 
situation  for  the  independent  and  privately  endowed  universi- 
ties. Just  in  proportion  as  these  are  supported  by  those  benevo- 
lent corporations  is  their  center  of  gravity  thrown  outside  them- 
selves. It  is  no  longer  the  case  of  a  rich  man  giving  his  money, 
going  his  way  (eventually  dying),  and  leaving  the  university 
free  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  purse  strings  are  now  con- 
trolled by  an  immortal  power,  which  makes  it  its  business  to 
investigate  and  supervise  and  which  lays  down  conditions  that 
the  university  must  accept  if  it  is  to  receive  grants  of  money. 
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An  irresponsible,  self-perpetuating  board,  whose  business  is  to 
dispense  money,  necessarily  tends  to  look  at  every  question  from 
the  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  it  wants  its  money's  worth  ;  it  de- 
mands immediate  and  tangible  results.  Will  not  its  large 
powers  and  enormous  influence  in  relation  to  the  institutions 
dependent  upon  it  tend  to  develop  in  it  an  attitude  of  patronage 
and  a  habit  of  meddling?  The  very  ambition  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion to  reform  educational  abuses  is  itself  a  source  of  danger. 
Men  are  not  constituted  educational  reformers  by  having  mil- 
lions to  spend.  And,  indeed,  an  irresponsible,  self-perpetuat- 
ing board  of  this  sort  may  become  a  real  menace  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  higher  education.  In  the  fancied  interests  of  cap- 
ital, of  religion,  or  of  education  itself,  it  may  galvanize  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  institution  it  undertakes  to  foster.  A 
board  of  this  kind  should  be  answerable  to  the  public,  like  the 
regents  of  a  state  university.  Or,  better  still,  let  the  millionaire 
trust  the  boards  of  trustees  of  colleges  and  universities  and  give 
them  outright  the  capital  he  intends  to  devote  to  educational 
purposes.  I  believe  that  in  all  cases  this  plan  would  be  best 
for  education  and  best  for  the  public  interest.  I  make  no  ex- 
ception even  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  to  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  such  large  en- 
dowment for  the  pensioning  of  professors  in  the  colleges,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  universities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
And  I  certainly  speak  with  no  prejudice  as  I  regard  that  en- 
dowment as  the  best  thing  any  benefactor  has  ever  done  for 
higher  education  in  America,  and  I  have  myself  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  the  trustees.  I'.ut  I  look  with  concern  and  anxiety 
on  the  influence  of  such  corporations  on  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent life   )f  our  institutions  of  learning  and  research. 

The  President.    President  Schurman  must  withdraw  im- 
mediately, so  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  paper. 
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The  Regulation  of  Charges  Made  by  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity Faculty  for  Work  Done  Outside  of 
Their  Schedule. 


President  Franklin  Benjamin  Gault,  University  of  South  Dakota. 


President  Qai'lt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
.Association:  I  shall  detain  \ou  Init  just  a  moment  from  your 
luncheon.  This  subject  was  assigned  to  me  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  to  be  presented  at  our  meeting  just  a  year  ago — our  last 
annual  meeting.  But  I  had  not  the  time  in  which  to  collect  the 
material  and  make  preparation.  This  is  a  question  of  practice, 
not  of  theory  ;  and  the  treatment  I  have  given  it  has  been  to 
assemble  as  far  as  practicable  the  practices  of  the  various  institu- 
tions belonging  to  this  body.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  it 
would  be  a  ver\-  dry  j)aper  indeed.  Tt  would  be  like  reading  a 
column  or  two.  or  a  few  pages  oi  the  dictionary.  So  I  have 
had  the  material  jirinted  ;  and  I  will  distribute  the  pamphlets 
to  you.  and  take  just  a  moment  of  your  time  to  explain  one  or 
two  points. 

(At  this  point  a  number  of  copies  of  the  pamphlet  referred 
to  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Association.) 

President  Gault.  On  glancing  over  the  pamphlet  you 
will  see  why  it  was  not  possible  to  reduce  the  data  to  the  form 
of  a  paper,  or  make  descriptive  matter  of  it.  Turning  to  the 
first  page,  you  will  see  four  assumptions  made  upon  which  the 
preparation  or  arrangement   is  based.     It  is  not  necessary,   I 
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think,  to  review  these  assumptions.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
you  will  observe  this  note : 

"This  being  a  question  of  practice  this  presentation  at- 
tempts to  collate  what  is  actually  done  by  the  institutional  mem- 
bers of  the  Association." 

I  regret  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  two  or  three  of  the  institu- 
tions did  not  reply  to  my  repeated  solicitations.  Their  absence 
will  appear  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  list,  though  no  attention 
has  been  called  to  those  that  failed  to  reply.  If  this  should  be 
put  in  another  form  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  there 
may  be  time  to  interpolate   them  later. 

A  questionaire  was  sent  out  involving  six  headings,  ac- 
cording to  my  view  of  the  scope  of  the  question,  five  of  the 
headings  having  two  divisions  each.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
you  will  notice  the  following : 

"On  account  of  the  variation  in  practice,  due  to  traditions, 
to  formal  and  implied  regulations  of  the  governing  bodies,  to 
administrative  discretion  and  to  faculty  legislation,  the  results 
of  the  investigations  are  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  printed 
brief." 

Upon  the  opposite  page,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
publication,  you  will  notice  that  the  questions  have  been 
abridged,  but  liave  been  repeated  in  order  to  make  the  work 
perfectly  clear.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  review  these 
several  pages.     This  you  can  do  at  your  leisure. 

I  want  to  make  one  word  of  explanation  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  this  effect:  I  have  tried  to  adapt  the  reports  to  the 
style  of  presentation  here  placed  before  you,  and  have  taken 
very  limited  liberties  with  them  ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  done  no 
injustice  to  any  reporting  institution.  The  matter  has  been 
printed  about  as  reported  to  me. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  you  will  notice  three 
inferences  which  it  might  be  well  to  repeat: 
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"i.  That  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  practice  shows  that 
institutions  legislate  as  their  needs  appear,  and  that  there  is  little 
formal  or  anticipatory  lejj^islation." 

That  is,  there  is  very  little  ready-made  legislation  u|)on 
the  part  of  members  of  this  Association. 

"2.  That  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  regard  this  ques- 
tion as  administrative  rather  than  legislative  upon  the  part  of 
the  board." 

However,  there  are  some  very  marked  exceptions  to  the 
contrary.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  clearly  inferential 
that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  younger 
State  universities,  at  least,  to  regard  this  matter  as  largely  ad- 
ministrative or  executiy.e. 

"3.  That  the  institutions  incline  to  recognize  public  de- 
mands upon  the  faculty  for  expert,  professional  and  other  un- 
usual service  as  legitimate  and  in  the  main  to  be  encouraged 
on  account  of  the  beneficial  influence  upon  the  professor,  the 
profession,  the  public  service,  and  university  popularization  and 
promotion." 

Turning  now  to  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  pamphlet, 
there  are  some  authorities  quoted.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  read  and  study  this  question — and  T  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  looking  up  material — there  is 
very  little  literature  upon  the  subject:  and  for  fear  the  members 
of  the  Association  may  have  passed  over  some  of  these  matters 
hastily.  I  have  brought  forward  several  paragraphs  upon  the 
question  so  as  to  complete  as  far  as  possible  the  presentation 
which  I  am  making.  The  first  is  from  "University  Administra- 
tion.'" by  President  Eliot.  Then  there  are  three  quotations  from 
"Bulletin  Number  Two"  (May,  1908).  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation. 

In  closing.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  note  which 
I  have  appended— rather  a  note  of  caution.  T  think: 
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"In  some  small  universities,  especially  if  located  in  a  small 
town  there  is  opportunity  for  some  jealousy  because  profes- 
sional men  can  supplement  salaries  already  hij^her  by  outside 
vvork." 

I  think  I  have  noticed  a  little  tenderness  along  that  line.  At 
least,  I  thought  it  was  worthy  of  note. 

This,  gentlemen,  concludes  the  paper.  You  will  notice  by 
following  through  the  States,  as  they  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, that  to  submit  a  paper  would  be  very  tedious  to  the 
audience  as  well  as  to  the  reader. 


ASSUMPTIONS. 

T.  That  "work  outside  the  schedule"  is  voluntary,  per- 
sonal, and  within  the  discretion  of  the  "member"  to  decline. 
The  expression  is  synonymous  with  "private  employment  of 
University  teachers,"  or  "outside  work  of  University  teachers." 

2.  That  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  engage  in  private  employ- 
ment is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  the  governing  body, 
either  bv  a  formal  resolution  or  by-law.  or  as  an  element  in 
the  engagement,  or  subsequently  by  special  arrangement. 

3.  That  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between  a  professional 
man  combining  some  college  teaching  with  his  practice  and  a 
college  teacher  combining  some  practice  with  his  college  teach- 
ing. 

4.  That  this  investigation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pub- 
lic service  rendered  by  members  of  a  university  faculty.  Among 
western  universities  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  utilize  the 
expert  services  of  the  university  faculty,  either  by  legislative 
enactment  or  gubernatorial  appointment  on  various  boards, 
commissions,  and  the  like.  In  such  cases  the  compensation  is 
arranged  by  the  law  providing  for  such  appointment. 


This  being  a  question  of  practice,  this  presentation  at- 
tempts to  collate  what  is  actually  done  by  the  institutional  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 
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Accordingly  the  following  questionaire  was  sent  out : 

1.  Do  you  charge  for  deficiency  examinations,  re-exam- 
inations, or  other  special  (non-schedule)  examinations?  If 
so,  does  the  fee  go  to  the  professor  in  charge  as  recompense 
for  the  trouble,  or  to  the  institution  ? 

2.  Are  professors  permitted  to  do  private  tutoring?  a. 
In  or  out  of  University  circles  ?    b.  How  much  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  you  permit  professors  to  fill  pulpits, 
platform  engagements  before  teachers'  institutes,  clubs  and  the 
like  and  to  deliver  other  public  addresses   for  compensation? 

a.  During  the  scholastic  year?    b.  During  vacation? 

4.  What  is  your  practice  in  general  as  to  professors  (on 
full   time  and   pay)    engaging  a.   Regularly  in  outside  work? 

b.  As  experts  for  special  or  occasional  demands? 

Note  1.  It  is  assumed  that  special  lectures  are  under  special 
or  temporarj-  arrangements  and  do  not  come  under  this  investiga- 
tion. 

5.  What  is  your  rule  as  to  members  of  engineering  and 
other  technical  departments?  a.  In  ofifice  or  consulting  prac- 
tice?   b.  Field  practice? 

Note  2.  There  are  two  phases  to  this  question:  1.  When  the 
work  conies  to  the  professor  by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  the 
university.  2.  He  may  be  engaged  by  the  institution  by  reason  of 
his  prestige  already  established.  Our  question  deals  primarily  with 
professors  giving  full  time  to  the  institution  for  full  pay. 

6.  What  is  your  practice  as  to  professors  (on  full  time) 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  medicine  or  law?  a.  Maintaining 
a  city  office?'    b.  Practicing  without  a  public  office? 

The  aim  of  this  inquiry  being  to  ascertain  these  particu- 
lars, vour  further  suggestions  are  respectfully  solicited. 


On  account  of  the  variation  in  practice,  due  to  traditions, 
to  formal  and  implied  regulations  of  the  governing  bodies, 
to  administrative  discretion  and  to  faculty  legislation,  the  re- 
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suits   of   the   investigations   are   submitted   in    the    form   of   a 
printed  brief. 

QUESTION    I.     NON-SCHEDULED    EXAMINATIONS. 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Cornell,  Florida,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nevada,    North    Carolina,    Oklahoma,    Oregon,    South    Dakota. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin:   No 

charge. 

Arizona:     Payable  to  University. 

California:  Five  dollars  each  for  special  examinations,  the  money 
going  to  the  University. 

Idaho:     Fee  payable  to  University. 

Indiana:     One  dollar,  payable  to  University. 

Iowa:  One  dollar  for  single  examination.  Two  dollars  for  group. 
Payable  to  University. 

Kentucky:     Fee  payable  to  professor. 

Louisiana:    So  few  of  our  professors  do  outside  work  of  any  conse- 
quence  that   I   cannot  throw  any  light   on  the   subject. — Pres. 
Boyd,  Aug.,  '10. 
For  this  reason  Louisiana  is  omitted  from  the  returns. 

Maine:  Two  dollars  for  all  special  examinations.  Payable  to  Uni- 
versity. 

Michigan:  In  certain  cases  fee  is  charged  which  goes  to  Univer- 
sity. 

Minnesota:     Fee  payable  to  University. 

Missouri:     One  dollar,  payable  to  University. 

Nebraska:     Fee  payable  to  University. 

New  Mexico:  Two  dollars  for  deficiency  examination,  payable  to 
University. 

North  Dakota:     One  dollar,  payable  to  library  fund. 

Ohio  State  University:  Two  dollars  for  examinations  other  tlian 
scheduled,  payable  to  University. 

Ohio,  Athens:  One  dollar  for  each  examination,  payable  to  Uni- 
versity. 

Ohio,  Miami:     Fee  payable  to  institution. 
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West  Virginia:     Fee  for  second  deficiency  examination  payable  to 

Unix  ersity. 
Wyoming:     Fee  payable  to  institution. 

QUESTION   II.     PRIVATE  TUTORING  IN   AND   OUT 

OF  UNIVERSITY. 

Alabama:     Xo  demand  for  tutoring. 

Arkansas:     Both,  must  not  interfere  with  regular  work. 

Arizona:     Both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  and  the  Prcsi 
(lent. 

California:      Out   of   University   circles. 

Note. — In  some  cases,  e.  g.,  the  class  in  beginning  Latin  which 

the  University  does  not  offer,  an  outside  instructor  has  serai-official 

recognition  and  gives  work  in  University  rooms.     Such  instructor 

is    approved    by   the    department    concerned   but    receives    payment 

directly  from  the  students  enrolled.     Amount  is  not  prescribed. 

Colorado:    Question  has  not  arisen. 

Cornell:     Both.     Xo   professor  shall   tutor   students   for   whom   he 
sets  examination  papers  or  whose  paper  he  corrects. 
Note — Xo   member   of  the   instructing   staflf  of   the    university 

shall  prepare  examination  questions  for,  or  pass  upon  an  examina- 
tion paper  of  any  student  to  whom  he  has  given  private  instruction. 

(.Action  Ex.  Com.,  .\pril  24,  '00.) 

Florida:     Both,  but  must  not  interfere  with  regular  duties. 

Georgia:     X^o  regulation. 

Idaho:     Xo  regulation;  professors  do  no  private  tutoring. 

Indiana:     Practice  does  not  exist. 

Iowa:  Xo  regulation.  Professors  do  not  tutor  as  a  rule.  Young 
instructors  have  to  be  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  the  department  concerned,  receiving  a  sche- 
duled price. 

Kansas:     X^o  regulation. 

Kentucky:  In  University  circles.  Little  tutoring  done  even  by 
instructors  and  almost  none  by  professors. 

Maine:     Both,  but  must  not  interfere  with  regular  work. 

Michigan:  X^o  legislation.  In  practice  a  professor  would  do  no 
private  tutoring  but  instructors  do  so. 

Minnesota:     ^[ust  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work. 
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Mississippi:     Nothing  of  this  sort  is  done. 

Missouri:     Xo. 

Montana:  Music  and  elocution  departments,  yes;  no  regulation 
against  it;  very  little  done. 

Nebraska:  Yes;  not  any  work  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  give 
credit  or  to  pupils  in  their  own  classes.  Professors  are  urged 
to  have  no  financial  relations  whatever  with  students. 

Nevada:     The  work  must  not  interfere  with  University  duties.  . 

New   Mexico:     Xo  regulation. 

North  Carolina:     No. 

North  Dakota:     Xo. 

Oklahoma:     Xo  regulation.     Practically  no   tutoring  done. 

Ohio  State  University:  Yes.  No  professor  may  examine  for  credit 
any  student  for  whom  he  has  been  a  tutor.  Professors  are  ad- 
verse to  tutoring  and  little  is  done. 

Ohio,  Athens:     No  regulation;  but  little  is  done. 

Ohio,  Miami:     No.     Question  has  not  really  been  raised." 

Oregon:    Yes.  but  must  not  interfere  with  regular  duties. 

South  Dakota:     Xot  expected. 

Tennessee:     Xo,  if  on  full  time  salary. 

Texas:     X'o  rule  about  it. 

Utah:     Must  not  interfere  with  regular  work. 

Vermont:     Yes.     No  restriction.     Little  done. 

Washington:     .\t  the  pleasure  of  the  professor.     No  restrictions. 

West  Virginia:     Only  in  University  circles. 

Wisconsin:  By  professors,  never;  instructors  and  assistants  may, 
l)nt   comparatively  little  is  done.     No  rules. 

Wyoming:     Yes;  in  University  circles  only. 

QUESTION    III.      PUBLIC    ADDRESSES    FOR    COMPENSA- 
TION.    (A)  DURING  THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 
(B)  DURING  VACATIONS. 

Alabama:  (a)  Permits  outside  work  that  does  not  interfere  with  of- 
ficial duties,     (b)  No  limit. 

Arkansas:  This  work  encouraged  during  scholastic  year  and  during 
vacations. 

Arizona:     No  limitations  or  regulations. 

California:  They  may  speak  at  both  times.  The  fees  are  arranged 
between  the  professor  and  organization.  The  President  takes 
no  fee  for  public  lectures. 
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Colorado:    All  that  seems  profitable  to  the  public  or  the  University. 

Have  had  no  cases  of  excess. 
Cornell:     Full   liberty   if  engagements   do      not  interfere   with   the 

satisfactory  discharge  of  University  duties. 
Florida:    (a)    Encouraged,    but    must    not    neglect    required    work. 

(b)  Professors'  time  their  own  during  vacations. 
Georgia:     Xo  regulations. 
Idaho:     Permitted  provided  it   does   not  interfere  with   University 

work. 
Indiana:     Professors   often   go   out   to  lecture,   sometimes   without 

charge  and  sometimes  for  small  fee. 
Iowa:     No  regulation   except  established  rates   for  University  ex- 
tension work. 
Kansas:     To  anj'  reasonable  extent. 
Kentucky:     (a)  Must  not  interfere  with  University  work,     (b)  Not 

limited. 
Maine:     (a)  As  much  as  possible  without  interference  with  other 

wrirk.     Seldom  get  pay.     (b)   No  restriction.. 
Michigan:     (a)   No  legislation.  Must  not  interfere  with  University 

work,     (bl   Unlimited. 
Minnesota:     Must  not  interfere  with  regular  work. 
Mississippi:     (a)  This  is  not  done,     (b)  Unlimited. 
Missouri:     Such   engagemeitts  must  not  interfere  with  classes. 
Montana:     No  formulated  rules. 
Nebraska:     (a)   No  exact  rule. 

Note. — The  Chancellor  makes  no  chafge  for  services  to  citizens 
of  the  State.  Deans  commonly  make  no  charge  in  the  State  unless 
much  technical  labor  is  involved.  Professors  and  instructors  may 
charge  what  they  like.  Each  professor  is  supposed  to  determine 
whether  the  persons  to  be  addressed  can  be  considered  as  constit- 
uents. E.  g.,  the  professor  or  instructor  of  domestic  science  would 
make  no  charge  to  women's  clubs.  The  professor  who  has  a  stere- 
opticon  lecture  on  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau  may  charge 
the  women's  clubs  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  Dean  of  the 
Teachers'  College  would  not  think  of  charging  for  a  lecture  at  a 
teachers'  institute;  the  professor  of  elocution  is  permitted  to  take 
all  she  can  get  of  anybody. 
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(b)   No  distinction  between  the   school  year  and  vacations  ex- 
cept that  during  the  year  professors  are  supposed  to  give  most  of 

their  time  to  routine  work. 

Nevada:  These  public  duties  are  encouraged  as  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  University  engagements. 

New  Mexico:  (a)  Not  customary;  no  prohibition,  (b)  No  control 
exercised. 

North  Carolina:  No  objections  to  occasional  engagements  that  do 
not  interfere  with  scholastic  work. 

North  Dakota:  (a)  Such  addresses  encouraged  but  must  not  inter- 
fere with  University  work,     (b)   No  restrictions. 

Oklahoma:  Public  work  encouraged  as  a  part  of  University  Exten- 
sion system  without  compensation  except  expenses. 

Ohio  State:  (a)  Occasionally;  no  regulations  deemed  necessary, 
(h)  No  control. 

Ohio,  Athens:  (a)  No  rule,  but  not  to  neglect  of  college  work, 
(b)  No  control  of  employes  not  engaged  by  the  year.  Others 
under  direction  of  President. 

Ohio,  Miami:     Such  work  is  encouraged  but  are  rarely  paid. 

Oregon:  At  liberty  if  the  public  work  does  not  interfere  with  regu- 
lar duties. 

South  Dakota:      (a)    Freely,      (b)    No  restrictions. 

Tennessee:    When  it  does  not  interfere  seriously  with  regular  work. 

Texas:     No  rule. 

Utah:     (a)  Regular  work  must  not  be  slighted,     (b)  No  restrictions. 

Vermont:     No  restrictions. 

Washington:  No  limitations  except  interference  with  class  room 
work. 

West  Virginia:  (a)  Must  not  interfere  with  University  duty,  (b) 
No  restrictions. 

Wisconsin:       "Nor   without   authority    shall   any   member   of   such 
force  be  entitled  to  receive  extra  compensation  for  any  special 
service  performed  during  term  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  line  of  his  special  profession  or  calling.'* 
Part  of  Sec.  16 — By-Laws  and  Laws  of  Regents. 

Wyoming:     No  restrictions. 
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QUESTION  IV.    PROFESSORS  ON  FULL  TIME  ENGAGING 
(A)  REGULARLY  IN  OUTSIDE  WORK.     (B)  AS 

EXPERTS. 

Alabama:  (a)  and  (b)  Permitted  if  the  work  does  not  interfere 
witii  regular  duties. 

Arkansas:  (a)  Not  permitted  unless  outside  work  benefits  the 
public  at  large,  but  not  private  work  for  compensation,  (b) 
Occasionally  an  expert  aids  some  department  of  State  in  special 
work. 

Arizona:  (a)  Encouraged,  as  in  geology,  metallurgy,  etc.,  if  it  does 
not  interfere  with  regular  work.  Some  professors  accept  partial 
engagements  with  the  University,  giving  the  rest  of  their  time 
to  the  outside,  (b)  Encouraged  as  to  engineering,  mining, 
mechanic  arts  and  geology. 

California:  (a)  We  prefer  they  should  give  all  time  to  University 
work,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  permitted  to  do  additional 
work,  especially  professors  in  engineering  and  professional  de- 
partments,    (b)  Permitted. 

Colorado:  (a)  Question  has  not  arisen  except  informally  regarding 
a  professor  who  has  always  managed  private  business.  Only 
full  formal  work  is  demanded  from  him.  (b)  Permitted  in  civil 
engineering  and  geology  without  regulations  as  to  time. 

Cornell:  (a)  and  (b)  No  ,ofificer  of  instruction  shall  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  which  shall  interfere  with  or  impair  the  partic- 
ular discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  University.  (From  Statutes 
and  Rules  affecting  members  of  the  staff  of  instruction.) 

Florida:  (a)  Extension  courses  requiring  as  much  as  two  whole 
days  in  a  month,  excuse  men  from  University,  service  being 
voluntary,  local  committees  meeting  expenses,  (b)  Professors 
are  encouraged  to  respond  to  special  or  occasional  demands, 
not  interfering  with  their  class  work,  service  being  gratuitous. 

Georgia:  Ca)  and  (b)  These  officers  (members  of  the  faculty)  are 
not  to  engage  in  any  occupation  or  pursuit  which  will  interfere 
with  the  regular  and  punctual  discharge  of  all  their  duties. 
(Regulations  of  the  Board.)  The  Chancellor  is  authorized  to 
approve  leave  of  absence  when  he  thinks  the  service  to  the 
State  justifies  it. 

Idaho:  (a)  The  practice  is  not  encouraged,  (b)  The  practice  is  en- 
couraged providing  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work. 

Indiana:     (a)  Not  at  all.     (b)  By  special  arrangements. 
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Iowa:  (a)  Not  expected,  (b)  Encouraged  by  counsel  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  expert  work,  e.  g..  State  Geologist,  State  Bac- 
teriologist, etc. 

Kansas:  (a)  Not  regularly,  (b)  As  occasion  demands  provided  it 
does  not  interfere  with  regular  work. 

Kentucky:     (a)    Privileged  to  do   some  work  in   engineering,      (b) 
Engineers  are  often  called  upon  as  experts,  the  compensation 
going  to  them. 
Note. — Each  professor  and  instructor  is  engaged  for  specified 

work  in  the  University.      He  is  allowed  to  do  outside  work  which 

in  no  way  interferes  with  his  Universit}'  engagements. 

Maine:  (a)  Not  favored  unless  Government  or  State  work.  (b) 
Encouraged  as  it  gives   the  University  prominence. 

Michigan:  (a)  No  limitation  beyond  the  moral  one  that  University 
duties  shall  not  suffer.  Especially  in  scientific  and  technical 
work  a  teacher  is  better  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  practical, 
(b)   Same  limitations  as  (a). 

Minnesota:  (a)  Not  expected.  No  case  of  the  kind  is  known,  (b) 
No  objection  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work. 

Mississippi:  (a)  Permitted  if  it  does  not  conflict.  At  least  three 
do  considerable  outside  work,     (b)  Same  as  above. 

Missouri:  (a)  Prohibited  by  rule  of  the  Board  except  one  professor 
in  the  school  of  law.  (b)  By  special  action  of  the  board  on 
each  case. 

Montana:  (a)  State  Board  of  Education  prohibits  professors  from 
engaging  in  remunerative  work  interfering  with  academic  duties, 
and  then  by  permission  of  the  President  befcTre  undertaking 
such  employment.  President's  policy  permits  reasonable  free- 
dom. 

Nebraska:  (a)  Rule  of  Regents  prohibits  professors  from  engag- 
ing regularly  in  outside  work  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Board;  e.  g.,  if  a  professor  desired  to  accept  an  editorial 
position  of  some  publication  he  must  secure  permission  of  the 
Board.  Permission,  however,  is  not  necessary  if  the  professor 
contributes  an  article  for  publication  with  the  expectation  of 
compensation. 

Nevada:  (a)  No  objection  if  no  interference  with  University  work. 
Professors  are  free  to  do  this  work  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. 
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New  Mexico:  (a')  University  biologist  is  also  city  chemist,  (b) 
Xo  regulations.  Occasional  requests  for  water  analysis,  etc., 
for  which  no  charges  are  made. 

North  Carolina:     (a)  Not  allowed,     (b)  Permission  granted. 

North  Dakota:  (a)  Xot  permitted  to  any  great  extent,  (b)  Per- 
mitted if  in  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

Oklahoma:  (a)  Laws  of  the  State  forbid  it.  (b)  Laws  of  the  State 
have  been  construed  to  forbid  chemical  or  bacteriological  analy- 
sis for  a  reasonable  fee. 

Ohio:  (a)  Some  teach  in  the  Medical  College;  engineers  are  con- 
sulted; chemists  do  work  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Trustees  regard  this  as  advantageous,  the  men  being  conscien- 
tious about  meeting  classes,  (b)  Engineers  especially  are  em- 
ployed as  experts  by  corporations  and  by  the  State. 

Ohio,  Athens:  (a)  Xot  permitted,  (b)  Permission  granted  by 
Pre-ideiU  if  in  his  judgment  it  is  proper. 

Ohio,  Miami:  (a)  Outside  work  is  encouraged  but  local  conditions 
prevent  except  writing  books,     (b)  Same  as  above. 

Oregon:     (a)   Xot  expected,     (b)  Occasional  work  permitted. 

South  Dakota:     (a)  Must  not  interfere,     (b)  Xo  restrictions. 

Tennessee:  (a)  Forbidden  unless  by  special  arrangement  and  per- 
mission of  President  or  Trustees,     (b)  Allowed  and  approved. 

Texas:  (a)  Xot  allowed  except  in  case  of  medical  professors,  (b) 
Each  case  is  treated  On  its  merits. 

Utah:  (a)  Permitted  with  the  strict  understanding  that  regular 
duties  must  not  suffer. 

Vermont:     X'o  fixed  policy. 

Washington:  A  few  of  the  men  represent  the  State  in  various  ways 
as  pure  food  analysis,  consulting  engineering,  etc. 

West  Virginia:  (a)  Permitted  as  an  avocation,  never  as  a  vocation. 
A  professor  serving  full  time  may  devote  his  recreation  to  side 
issues  without  objection,  (b)  If  expert  service  with  remunera- 
tion is  permitted  during  service  hours  at  tlie  University  suitable 
deduction  is  made  from  the  salary. 

Wisconsin:  (a)  A  professor  considering  taking  up  outside  work 
always  consults  the  Dean  or  the  President,  or  both.  In  general 
work  not  interfering  with  service  to  the  L'niversity,  cognate  to 
a  mans  profession  and  advances  him  in  it,  is  looked  upon  favor- 
ably.      Routine     work     imparting    no     professional     advantage, 
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simply  adding  to  the  income  of  the  member,  is  not  favorably 
considered. 
Wyoming:     Xo  regulation. 

QUESTION  V.    ENGINEERING  AND  OTHER  PROFESSORS. 

(A)  CONSULTING  PRACTICE.     (B)     FIELD 

PRACTICE. 

Alabama:     (a)    Xo  restriction,     (b)    No  restriction   except  neglect 
of  other  work. 

Arkansas:     (a)   Not  permitted,     (b)   Not  permitted. 

Arizona:     Outside  offices  not  maintained;  mostly  consultatioi. 

California:     In  order  to  get  a  man  of  the  first  order  we  often  are 
under   virtual  necessity  to  allow  him  to   do  private  work. 

Colorado:      (a)    Consulting  permitted  but  must  not  interfere  with 
regular  work,     (b)   Question  has  arisen  only  in  geology. 

Cornell:     General  rule  applies  (see  IV.).     Most  of  the  engineering 
professors  do  some  outside  work,  especially  in   vacations. 

Florida:     Given  all  privileges   consistent  with  the  demands  of  the 
University. 

Georgia:     General  rule  applies  (see  IV.). 

Idaho:     General  rule  applies  (see  IV.). 

Note. — We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  University 

that   the    members    of    our    facultj^    come    into    frequent    and    close 

touch    with    the    different   industries   and   professional    men    of   the 

State.     The  Regents  encourage  the  acceptance  of  consulting  work 

by  members  of  our  staff  provided  that  it  does  not  interfere. 

Indiana:     Xo  engineering  department. 

Iowa:     X'o  rule.     Discretionar}-  upon     consultation    with    authori- 
ties. 

Kansas:     To  a  reasonable  extent. 

Kentucky:     Same  as  IV. 

Maine:     (a)  Little  occasion  to  consider  question.     Must  not  inter- 
fere with  college  work. 
Note. — Do  not  want  faculty  to  have  any  idea  of  making  money 

out  of  students,  or  the  public  to  tliink  professors  do  not  give  their 

whole  time  to  their  profession. 

Michigan:     No  rule. 

Minnesota:     To  a  limited  extent,  but  must  not  interfere  with  reg- 
ular work. 
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Mississippi:      To  a  limited  extent  onl\'. 

Missouri:     Same  as  IV. 

Montana:     Same  as  IV. 

Nebraska:  The  general  rule  (see  IV.)  applies  to  engineers,  chem- 
ists, literary  men,  and  others. 

Nevada:     No  report  on  this  question. 

New  Mexico:     Xo  regulations. 

North  Carolina:  Permissive,  but  must  not  interfere  with  regular 
work. 

North  Dakota:  Xo  definite  rule.  Little  expert  and  professional 
wi^rk   has  been   done. 

Oklahoma:     The  question   has  not  arisen. 

Ohio:  (a)  Xo  special  rule;  in  a  few  cases  men  maintain  and  super- 
vise laboratories  at  their  own  expense,  providing  men  who 
can  do  the  work,  (b)  One  professor  State  Geologist.  Glad 
to  have  it  so. 

Ohio,  Athens:     Same  as  IV. 

Ohio,  Miami:     Xo  technical  men  on  faculty. 

Oregon:     I'rec   under  the  general  rule.     (See  IV.) 

South  Dakota:     Both  are  permitted  within  the  State. 

Xote. — In    our   situation    it    is    necessary   to   permit    engineers, 

lawyers,  and  physicians  to  increase  their  incomes  by  practice  or  we 

could  not  secure  and  retain   desired  talent.     Besides,  men  that  are 

able   to  take   a  place  in-  the   professional   world   secure   and   retain 

the  confidence  of  their  students. 

Tennessee:     X^t  iiermitted  except  as  experts. 

Texas:     Practice  is  not  permitted. 

Utah:     Some  work  has  been  permitted,  especially  on  Saturday. 

Vermont:    No  fixed  policj'. 

Washington:     Xo  rule. 

West  Virginia:  Permitted  to  a  limited  extent.  (Same  principle 
a^  IV.) 

Wisconsin:  Engineers  are  encouraged  to  take  consulting  work 
so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere.  Certain  cases  have  been  per- 
mitted to  maintain  an  office  outside  of  the  University,  always 
by   special   arrangement   with    the    Regents. 

Wyoming:     Xo  regulations. 
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QUESTION    VI.      (A)    MAINTAINING    A    PUBLIC    OFFICE. 
(B)   PRACTICING  WITHOUT  A  PUBLIC  OFFICE. 

Alabama:     (a)   Law  professors  permitted  to  do  consulting  practice, 
(b)   Professors  of  medicine  engage  in  regular  practice. 
Note. — Trustees    have    adopted    no    regulations    upon    the    sub- 
ject.    Tlic  matter  is  within  the  discretion   of  the  President. 

Arkansas:     (a)   Not  permitted,     (b)   Xo. 

Note. — Men  in  technical  and   professional   departments   should 

keep   in   touch   with   current   practice   and    with    men    thus    engaged 

by  actual  paid  expert  and  professional   services,  not   exceeding,  as 

a  rule,  one-half  the  working  day,  unless  deduction  from  their  full 

University  pay  be  made. 

California:  (a)  Do  not  recall  any  member  of  law  or  medical  faculty 
on  full  time  maintaining  a  city  office,  (b)  Members  of  law  de- 
partment  sometimes   do,  but  not   often. 

Note. — We  like  to  have  men  on  full  time  and  pay  give  all  ser- 
vices to  the    Universit}'.     But  this  rule  is  often  relaxed  in  order  that 

we  may  get  and  retain  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  engineering,  law, 

etc.,   on   the  faculty. 

Colorado:     (a)   Not  expected,     (b)   Not  expected. 

Cornell:  (a)  No  professor  of  law  engages  at  all  in  the  practice, 
(b)  No  professor  of  the  medical  college  at  Ithaca  on  full  time 
engages  in  the  practice. 

Florida:     See  V. 

Georgia:     (a)    It  is  not  allowed,     (b)  See  IV. -a. 

Idaho:     See  IV. -a  and  b. 

Indiana:  (a)  Professors  of  law  do  not  practice,  (b)  Professors 
of  medicine  of  course  do  so. 

Iowa:     Full  professors  in  law   not  permitted  to  practice.     Two   or 
three   professors   of  medicine,   counted  as   part  time   men,   are 
permitted   to   practice;    two   also   of   dentistry.     The   matter   is 
alwaj's  strictly  understood  in  advance. 
Note. — Men    should    be    selected    so    devoted    to    teaching   that 

they  may  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  these  matters. 

Kansas:  (a)  Our  people  do  not  have  public  offices,  (b)  Yes,  pro- 
vided it  is  done  reasonably. 

Kentucky:     (a)  This  is  not  allowed. 

^Louisiana: 

Maine:     (a)  Do  nut  ])ermit  it.     (b)  Do.  not  favor  it. 
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Michigan:  (a)  Professors  of  law  are  paid  salaries  of  $3,500  and 
$4,000  because  their  duties  practically  preclude  outside  pro- 
fessional work.  In  our  medical  school  the  strictly  "scientific" 
men  are  as  a  rule  more  high!}-  paid  than  those  who  carry  on 
private  practice  to  any  considerable  extent,  (b)  No  distinc- 
tion. 

Xote. — In  general  this  is  a  subject  that  has  received  very  little 
attention  here. 
Minnesota:     (a)  and  (b)  We  decidedly  object. 

Xote. — In  a  State  institution,  if  a  professor  does  his  work  well 
he  feels  that  his  spare  time  is  his  own.  When  employed  on  full 
time  and  full  pay  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  spare 
time. 

Mississippi:  Ca)  Permitted  but  not  usual,  (b)  At  least  one  mem- 
ber of  medical  faculty. 

Xote.— Outside  work   is  advantageous  to   students,   professors, 
and  the  institution,  provided  it  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
instruction  and  is  otherwise  kept  within  proper  bounds. 
Missouri:     See  IV. 
Montana:     Do  not  have  these  departments. 

Xote. — The  Board  should  recognize  the  practical  desirability 
of  having  the  faculty  act  as  experts  in  the  several  fields,  their  ser- 
vices as  such  to  be  remunerated.  Restrictions  should  not  go  be- 
yond the  requirements  noted  in  IV. 

Nebraska:  fa)  In  general,  professors  on  full  time  in  law  and  medi- 
cine are  not  expected  to  maintain  city  ofifices.  (b)  They  are 
permitted  to  do  a  small  amount  of  practicing  without  main- 
taining offices.  There  are  two  or  three  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Note. — "My  own  opinion  of  the  situation  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows:  It  is  not  well  to  have  very  many  arbitrary-  rules  on  the 
subject,  but  each  institution  should  have  a  policy.  In  general,  the 
greater  part  of  one's  energy  should  be  given  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution, but  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  institution  that  the  pro- 
fessors should  be  in  touch  with  the  outside  world.  Thus  the  en- 
gineer, chemist,  and  other  technical  men  should  be  permitted  to 
do  a  reasonable  amount  of  outside  work  for  a  fair  remuneration. 
By  this  means  thej'  will  be  more  practical,  will  be  able  to  locate 
their  graduates   in    better  positions.     At  the   same  time,  the  insti- 
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tution    should    hold    itself   in    readiness    to    withdraw    the    privilege 
absolutely  from  any  one  who  abuses  it. 

"Any  professor  should  be  willing  to  write  a  courteous  letter 
giving,  without  charge,  any  information  which  he  has  in  hand  sufifi- 
ciently  well  so  that  he  can  dictate  a  reply  without  study  or  investi- 
gation; but  no  professor  should  be  expected  to  survey  a  man's 
land  or  analyze  his  soil  or  do  any  other  strictly  technical  work 
without  remuneration. 

''Because  a  man  is  a  taxpayer  he  has  no  special  or  private 
claims  on  the  institution;  but  if  he  is  rendering  the  University  some 
special  service  he  may  thereby  have  acquired  some  claim.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  principal  of  a  high  school  who  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  institution  in  his  work  of  training  future  students,  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  if  he  wishes  one  of  the  professors  to  lec- 
ture without  remuneration  before  his  high  school.  A  local  lyceum 
committee,  however,  which  sends  to  the  University  for  a  free 
lecture  in  order  to  have  one  more  number  to  tide  over  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  negro  minstrels  in  the  village,  is 
entitled  to  no  consideration." 
Nevada:     X"o  returns. 

New  Mexico:     No  department  of  law  or  medicine. 
North   Carolina:     Allowed  but   discouraged. 
North  Dakota:     (a)  and  (b)   No. 
Oklahoma:     (a)  None  are  maintaining  a  city  oftice.     (b)  None. 

Note. — ^On   account   of  the   newness   of  the   institution   and   the 

University  seat  being  a  small  town  (4,000)  many  of  these  questions 

have  not  come  up  in  a  way  requiring  solution. 

Ohio  University:  No  College  of  Medicine.  In  the  College  of  Law 
five  men  give  full  time — no  practice.  Three  judges  on  the 
bench  give  three  hours  a  week  each.  Present  faculty  not  en- 
gaged in  practice. 

Ohio,  Athens:    No  such  departments. 

Ohio,  Miami:     No  law  or  medical  school. 

Note. — Advantageous  to  the  institution  to  have  the  faculty  ac- 
tive in  practical  affairs  and  such  work  is  encouraged  in  so  far  as 
it  does  not  injure  the  class  work. 

Oregon:  University  has  no  professors  on  full  time  either  in  medi- 
cine or  law. 
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Note. — Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  I)ccii  no  great  doniand 
for  work  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  University  facnlty  carry- 
ing special  compensation.     The  general  policy  permits  reasonable 
freedom  as  to  ontside  work,  always  exi)ccting  that  earnest  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  regular  departmental  work. 
South  Dakota:     (a)  One  doctor  has  an  office  in  his  house;  one  at- 
torney maintaining  a  city  office  is  engaged  to  teach   a   speci- 
fied  number   of  hours.     The    Dean   of  the    College   of   Law   is 
permitted  to  carry  on  a  limited  practice,     (b)  So  far  no  restric- 
tion  if  it   does   not   seriously  interfere. 
Tennessee:     In  medicine  we  have  none  of  this  class  except  labora- 
tory men  who  do  only  expert  work.     In  law  full  time  men  arc 
forbidden  to  practice. 

Note. — Professional  men  should  choose  definitely  between  Uni- 
versity work   and  private  practice.     Thej'  should  do  outside  work 
only  to  keep  in  touch  witli  the  profession  thej^  are  training  students 
for  or  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  University  as  such. 
Texas:     (a)    Certain  medical   professors  practice  as  much   as   they 

like. 
Utah:     One  attorney  permitted  to  practice  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  understanding  that  he  shall  do  full  duty  to  the  University. 
No  such  cases  in  medicine. 

Note. — The  question  of  permitting  tlic  professor  of  engineer- 
ing, the  professor  of  milling  and  mill  designing,  the  professor  of 
metallurgy,  the  professor  of  geology  and  other  professors  to  do 
work  for  private  individuals  and  companies  for  pay,  receiving  re- 
muneration themselves,  came  before  the  Regents  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  President,  who  decided  tliat  a  certain  amount  of  this 
outside  work  is  a  good  thing  for  the  University,  Init  tliat  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  not  allowing  tiic  professcjr  to  slight 
his  University  duties. 
Vermont:     Resident  physicians  combine  certain  college  work  with 

regular  practice. 
Washington:      (a)    Not    expected,      (b)    Question    has    not    arisen. 
Sentiment  would  be  opi)osed  to  extensive  practice.    They  could 
not  afiford  the  time. 
West   Virginia:      Ca)    Not   allowed    when    full    salary    is    paid,      (b) 

.Allowed  to  limited   extent  on  same  principle  as  TV. 
Wisconsin:     None- of  our  professors  of  medicine  or  law  engage  in 
practice. 
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Note. — "No  professor  or  regular  employe  of  the  University 
shall  act  as  agent  of  any  manufacturer,  publisher,  business  house, 
or  corporation,  or  undertake  to  dispose  of  any  apparatus,  books, 
or  any  other  merchandise  for  any  manufacturer,  publisher,  business 
house,  or  corporation,  whether  such  professor  or  employe  receives 
compensation  therefor  or  not,  unless  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  writing  be  first  obtained." — Sec.  17, 
By-Laws  and  Laws  of  the  Regents.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Wyoming:     No  school  of  law  or  medicine. 

INFERENCES. 

1.  That  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  practice  shows  that 
institutions  legislate  as  their  needs  appear,  and  that  there  is 
little  formal  or  anticipatory  legislation. 

2.  That  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  regard  this  ques- 
tion as  administrative  rather  than  legislative  upon  the  part  of 
the  board. 

3.  That  the  institutions  incline  to  recognize  public  de- 
mands upon  the  faculty  for  expert,  professional  and  other  un- 
usual service  as  legitimate  and  in  the  main  to  be  encouraged  on 
account  of  the  beneficial  influence  upon  the  professor,  the  pro- 
fession, the  public  service,  and  university  popularization  and 
promotion." 

AUTHORITIES    QUOTED. 

"Two  of  these  five  faculties  (arts  and  sciences,  divinity, 
law,  medicine  and  applied  science)  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  fact  that  many  of  their  members  act  both  as 
teachers  and  as  practitioners.  Thus  all  the  clinical  teachers  in 
a  medical  school  are  active  practitioners. — always  in  hospi- 
tals, and  often  in  both  hospitals  and  private  practice.  In  a 
school  of  applied  science  it  is  common  for  the  teachers  to 
give  part  of  their  time  to  commercial  designing  and  consulting ; 
and  this  mixture  of  functions  is  on  the  whole  desirable,  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  teachers  well  acquainted  with  the  present  con- 
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ditions  and  needs  of  the  industries  which  their  teachinj;^  oup^ht 
to  serve.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  a  law  school  may  also  com- 
bine teachings  with  practice.  This  double  function  resembles 
the  double  function  of  teachers  of  economics,  government,  and 
business  administration,  who  divide  their  time  between  teach- 
ing and  authorship,  or  between  teaching  and  giving  advice  on 
questions  relating  to  the  public  service  or  industrial  administra- 
tion. Indeed,  in  all  departments  it  is  desirable  that  university 
teachers  keep  in  touch  with  the  outer  world  of  literature, 
science,  and  art.  and  contribute  not  only  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  but  also  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  educated  public  outside  the  confines  of  the  univer- 
sity."— University  Administration,  by  Eliot — page  86. 

"In  schools  of  science  there  are  considerable  opportunities 
for  a  professor  to  increase  his  salary  by  fees  for  expert  ser- 
vice. To  obtain  such  figures  in  detail  is  impossible.  In  an 
engineering  school  in  a  large  city  many  professors  double 
their  income  through  outside  work.  In  engineering  schools 
not  located  in  a  great  city,  the  outside  earnings  of  the  profes- 
sors would  probably  be  considerably  less.  In  chemistry  the 
opportunities  to  do  expert  work,  while  large,  are  probably 
much  less  than  in  engineering.  In  physics  they  are  less  than  in 
chemistry  ;  in  astronomy  they  are  practically  nil.  Each  branch 
of  science  will  be  eflPected  by  its  own  peculiar  conditions  and 
these  again  influenced  by  the  environment  of  the  situation." 
— Carnegie  Foundation,  Bulletin  No.  2.  May.  1908 — page  21. 

"The  policy  of  institutions  toward  the  permission  of  out- 
side work  varies.  Such  participation  in  practice  by  professors 
of  engineering  and  applied  science  has  many  advantages  for 
the  institution,  for  students,  and  for  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  many  teachers  the  outside  work  comes  to 
outweigh  in  importance  the  regular  work  of  teaching.  As  a 
consequence,  the  teaching  depreciates  and  the  students  sufifer. 
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How  to  steer  between  a  fair  participation  in  practice  and  full 
justice  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
in  engineering  education.  However  advantageous  it  may  be 
for  a  professor  to  engage  in  outside  expert  work,  this  should  be, 
like  his  private  research,  an  opportunity  which  he  can  accept  or 
decline  according  to  his  judgment.  Extra-university  employ- 
ment should  never  be  forced  upon  teachers  by  a  salary  sched- 
ule arranged  upon  a  part  time  basis.  College  and  university 
teaching  is  sufficient  to  employ  to  its  full  capacity  the  energy 
of  a  single  mind.  The  best  law  schools  have  accepted  this 
fact.  Medical  schools  will  in  the  future  adopt  the  same  plan 
for  the  majority  of  their  professors.  For  the  college  depart- 
ments and  the  graduate  schools  of  a  university  to  entrust  the 
instruction  of  their  students  to  professors  or  instructors  who 
are  compelled  to  give  to  teaching  only  part  of  their  ability  and 
attention,  is  an  unwise  policy.  The  students  must  inevitably 
sufifer." — Carnegie  Foundation,  Bulletin  No.  2,  May,  1908 — 
page  22. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  membership  in  the  Royal 
Acadgmy  of  Sciences,  the  total  effect  of  outside  offices  held 
by  professors  in  the  Prussian  government  is  not  dift"erent  from 
the  effect  of  similar  outside  positions  obtained  through  a  uni- 
versity connection  by  university  professors  in  other  countries. 
In  Prussia,  while  these  extra-university  salaries  tend  at  times, 
especially  in  the  case  of  professors  of  theology,  to  compensate 
for  a  low  income,  their  general  influence  is  to  increase  incomes 
that  are  already  high." — Carnegie  Foundation,  Bulletin  No. 
2,  Mav.  1908 — page  85.  "Extra  Universitv  Salaries  Due  to 
Royal  Offices." 


Note.  It  needs  to  be  noted  that  in  some  small  univer- 
sities, especially  if  located  in  a  small  town,  there  is  opportunity 
for  some  jealousy  because  professional  men  can  supplement 
salaries  already  higher  by  outside  work. 
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The  President.  Our  thanks  are  due  President  Gault  for 
this  laborious  and  extremel)'  valuable  pamphlet.  I  know  all  of 
us  will  make  good  use  of  it. 

We  have  one  more  pai)cr  liv  President  Bryan  bearing  title, 
"To  WHiat  Extent  May  the  Tax  Supi)orted  University  Properly 
Solicit  Private  Endowments?" 

President  Bryan.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  hour,  I 
ask  leave  to  print. 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  objection,  President  Bryan 
will  have  leave  to  print  his  paper  in  the  proceedings. 


Private  Endowments  for  Tax-Supported  Institutions 


William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University 


When  the  presidents  of  the  state  universities  met  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  Chicago  two 
years  ago,  President  Eliot  remarked  that  a  university  must 
choose  between  public  and  private  support  and  can  not  to  any 
considerable  extent  expect  both.  President  Eliot  is  so  likely  to 
be  right  in  his  judgment  upon  such  a  point  that  one  hesitates 
to  contradict  his  view.  There  are,  however,  some  rather  strik- 
ing facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  mistaken.  Cornell, 
Wisconsin  and  \'irginia  offer  striking  examples.  At  Indiana 
about  one-fourth  of  the  buildings  have  come  from  some  other 
source  than  the  State.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  prop- 
osition of  private  gifts  will  not  decrease.  In  truth  persons  give 
money  to  the  State  university  with  all  the  various  motives  which 
inspire  gifts  to  other  philanthropies.  I  shall  not  here  undertake 
to  recite  the  list  of  those  motives.     I  may  say,  however,  that 
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when  I  have  received  unsoHcited  gifts  of  money  from  boys  and 
girls  who  were  working  their  way  through  college,  I  have 
realized  that  the  university  of  the  State  may  arouse  an  affection 
and  devotion  like  those  which  are  the  strength  of  the  church. 

I  wish  at  this  time  for  a  moment  to  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  who  must  soon  leave  his  money  in  some  way  and 
who  wishes  it  to  do  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  possible. 
It  is  in  fact  no  easy  task  to  dispose  of  money  so  as  to  insure  its 
permanently  beneficent  use.  Men  who  make  money  realize  this 
especially  well.  A  man  of  judgment  who  considers  with  care 
the  disposition  of  his  own  estate  comes  to  realize  it  more  and 
more.  The  decisions  which  men  finally  make  vary  widely  as 
we  know  and  sometimes,  as  we  know,  their  gifts  turn  to  good 
and  sometimes  to  evil,  so  that  the  donor's  hopes  are  quite  de- 
feated. 

In  presence  of  the  difficult  and  harassing  problem  which 
confronts  the  man  who  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  life  and  who 
must  do  something  with  his  money,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
some  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  better  trus- 
tee for  a  beneficence  than  the  State  through  its  university. 
The  money  will  be  safe.  It  will  be  used  to  educate  men.  It 
will  be  used  to  develop  the  most  important  natural  resource, 
the  ability  of  young  men  to  work  at  what  they  can  do  best.  It 
will  be  used  subject  to  the  legal  control  of  the  State  as  well  as 
to  the  moral  control  of  the  best  public  sentiment.  These  and 
such  considerations  have  led  a  number  of  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, some  of  small  means  and  some  of  large  means,  to  select 
the  State  University  as  the  best  agency  for  carrying  out  their 
beneficence.  I  believe  that  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
fluenced these  men  will  lead  many  others  to  the  same  decision. 
I  believe  that  the  trustees  of  the  State  University,  to  whom  the 
State  already  commits  so  many  and  so  great  interests,  will  more 
and  more  come  to  be  regarded  as  natural  guardians  of  gifts 
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botli  small  and  great  coming  from  the  people  for  the  general 
good. 


The  President.  The  other  gentlemen,  for  various  reasons 
have  asked  that  their  papers  be  omitted.  This,  therefore,  com- 
pletes our  program. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RE-ORGANIZATION 

OF  EDUCATION. 

The  President.  According  to  previously  adopted  motion 
I  announce  as  the  Committee  on  Re-organization  of  Education  : 
President  Bryan.  Chairman ;  President  Schurman,  President 
Hill,  Chancellor  Strong  and  President  McVey. 

We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

President  Bryan.  Mr.  President:  I  am  instructed  by 
the  Auditing  Committee  to  report  that  we  have  made  a  full 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  find  them 
correct. 

(Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

The  President.  Is  there  any  further  business?  If  not 
the  time  has  come  for  the  installation  of  the  new  president.  I 
will  ask  Presidents  Benton  and  James  to  escort  the  President- 
elect to  the  chair. 

(At  this  point  President-elect  Thompson  was  escorted  to 
the  chair.) 
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ADDRESS  BY   THE   NEWLY-ELECTED   PRESIDENT. 

The  President.  (President  Thompson.)  Gentlemen.  I 
beg  to  assure  you  of  my  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  to  this  office,  and  the 
trust  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  desire  to  say  that  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  serve  you,  I  am  at  your  command.  Anything  that  I 
can  do  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  this  organization,  and  possibly 
to  increase  it,  will  be  done  with  the  utmost  good-will  and  «arn- 
estness.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  the  efficiency  of  this 
organization,  in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  for 
all  the  years  of  its  existence  (for  I  co-operated  with  Chancellor 
Fulton,  of  Mississippi,  in  its  early  founding  and  organization) 
I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  do  it. 

I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  Association  and  in  its  ser- 
vice, and  appreciate  very  keenly  the  honor  that  has  come  to  me 
at  this  time ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  myself  at  the  service  of 
the  members.     I  thank  you. 

What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Association  ? 

President  James.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  speech 
from  President  Benton,  our  new  secretary. 

The  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  another  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  at  this  time. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  NEWLY-ELECTED  SECRETARY. 

The  Secretary.  (President  Benton.)  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  understand  all  this.  Ohio  seems  to  be  getting  a  monopoly 
on  the  offices  of  this  Association.  You  are,  however,  but  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  great  State  as  all  other  people  do. 

President  Bryan.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Fellows  for  his  many  years 
of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
this  Association. 

President  Ayers.    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President.    I  am  quite  sure  the  Association  will  be 
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verv  happy  to  cast  this  vote  of  thanks.  All  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  Association  have  recognized  the  efficiency  of  the 
Secretary,  together  with  his  modesty,  and  his  unwillingness  to 
obtrude  himself  upon  the  Association  except  in  his  official  reg- 
ulations. We  have  highly  appreciated  his  character  and  the 
services  he  has  rendered.  So  many  as  desire  to  express  their 
vote  of  thanks  will  please  rise  to  their  feet. 

(The  entire  membership  of  the  Association  rose.) 
President  Fellows.  I  thank  you.  gentlemen. 
The  President.  I  think  Doctor  Fellows  might,  with  en- 
tire modesty  and  great  propriety,  make  a  few  remarks  to  this 
Association.  He  has  suppressed  himself  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  of  pent-up  eloquence 
in  a  man  like  Mr.  Fellows  at  this  particular  moment. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  RETIRING  SECRETARY. 

President  Fellows.  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  very 
keenly  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  what  little  I  have  done  to 
contribute  toward  the  growth  and  development  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  been  pleased,  of  course,  as  you  all  have  been 
pleased,  as  one  after  another  of  the  group  of  State  Universities 
has  been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  Association.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Association  was  very  small  in  attendance,  if  not 
in  nominal  membership.  Today,  and  since  a  year  ago,  every 
State  University  of  the  whole  United  States  is  included  in  the 
list  of  Members.  Fortunately,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
almost  every  State  has  been  represented  at  every  meeting. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  with  the  new  officers  that  you  have, 
there  will  be  added  new  States,  if  possible,  to  the  Union,  with 
new  State  universities.  Still  more  I  can  see,  I  think  clearly, 
with  such  suggestions  as  President  Baker  has  made  and  others 
of  the  Presidents  here  in  the  Association,  that  this  organization 
can  wield  a  powerful  influence  in  the  whole  field  of  education 
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in  the  United  States,  As  I  am  not  to  be  any  longer  an  active 
member — I  appreciate  that  I  have  been  made  a  special  mem.ber 
—il  want  to  express  the  wish  that  individually  you  will  all  have 
in  mind  from  session  to  session  not  only  the  possibility  of  com- 
ing here  and  being  renewed  in  your  energies  and  in  your 
thoughtfulness  for  the  furthering  of  the  work  in  your  own 
homes,  but  that  you  will  take  up  those  larger  questions  which 
really  may  mean,  perhaps,  the  reorganization  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  and,  still  better,  the  development  of  now 
unknown  forces  for  civilization  and  culture. 

I  thank  you. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  announcement  or  any 
other  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Association.  If  not,  a 
motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

President  MacLean.  Mr.  President:  Remembering  the 
time  when  the  retiring  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  the 
father  of  the  Association,  with  three  other  men,  represented 
the  entire  attendance  at  an  annual  meeting,  I  wish  that  we 
might  conclude  today,  in  this  day  of  prosperity,  by  having  a 
benediction  from  the  father  of  the  Association — ^Chancellor 
Fulton. 

The  President.  I  hope  Chancellor  Fulton  will  feel  that 
he  need  not  give  the  orthodox  benediction ;  but  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

ADDRESS   BY   CHANCELLOR   FULTON. 

Chancellor  Fulton.  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Association :  I  thank  you  for  this  courtesy,  and  I  thank  Presi- 
dent MacLean  for  his  exceedingly  filial  introduction.  If  I  were 
to  give  vent  to  anything  like  the  paternal  feelings  I  might  have 
on  this  occasion,  I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  my  own  sensa- 
tions. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  the  first  thought  for  the  beginning 
of  this  organization  came  to  me,  I  somehow  felt  that  there  was 
a  potency  and  a  power  in  organized  State  university  work  in 
this  country  which  needed  development,  and  which  would  have 
its  influence  not  only  upon  education  but  upon  our  civilization. 
As  the  years  have  passed  by  I  have  become  more  and  more 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a  potency  in  the  work  repre- 
sented by  this  Association  which  is  having  and  which  will  have 
continuously  a  more  far-reaching  influence  upon  American 
education  than  that  of  any  other  organization  which  we  have  in 
this  country.  Of  course  the  present  results  have  been  worked 
out  from  small  beginnings. 

I  believe  in  Providential  leading.  I  trust  I  am  not  one  of 
those,  and  that  no  university  president  is  of  that  class,  that  give 
a  certain  interpretation  to  a  line  of  Shakespeare  which  was 
quoted  before  this  Association  by  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin  some 
years  ago  in  speaking  of  Providential  leading,  when  he  gave 
this  turn  to  Shakespeare's  line : 

"There's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  rough, 
Hew  them  as  we  may." 

Whatever  of  exertion  we  may  give  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  whatever  be  the  immediate  outcome  of  it,  I  know  that 
we  all  believe  that  conscientious,  earnest,  energetic  effort  will 
have  its  effect  if  it  tends  toward  the  uplift  of  our  country.  But 
there  was  a  distinct  Providential  leading,  I  think,  in  the  begin- 
ning, 'f  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  those  earlier  days, 
which  pointed  to  the  organization  of  this  Association.  It  is 
traceable  by  a  line  of  suggestion,  possibly  of  causation,  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  work  I  am  glad  this 
Association  has  so  heartily  endorsed  today.  The  Bureau  pub- 
lished, years  ago,  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  history  of 
Education  in  the  various  States.    Among  the  first  of  these  was 
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one  by  Dr.  Blackmar,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  upon 
"Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Education."  That  happened  to  come 
under  my  eye ;  and  among  the  statements  made  in  it  was  one 
which  was  correct  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  here  in  Wash- 
ington, but  which  I  found  from  my  standpoint  in  Mississippi  to 
be  incorrect  in  a  certain  particular.  Following  up  that  sugges- 
tion there  came,  through  the  efforts  which  I  was  led  to  put 
forth,  an  adjustment  which  gave  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  its 
just  dues  in  the  way  of  making  up  a  deficit  in  the  original  land- 
grant  for  higher  education  in  that  State.  When  that  was 
brought  about,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  in  speaking  of  it  (he  was  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  early  history  of  those  land-grants)  made  this 
remark  to  me :  "Why  not  organize  those  institutions  which 
have  been  thus  similarly  founded,  and  get  for  them  whatever 
of  good  may  come  from  joint  effort  and  joint  work?" 

Following  that  suggestion,  a  call  was  issued  which  resulted 
in  the  assembling  of  a  few,  of  whom  you,  Mr.  President,  were 
one.  There  are  some  others  of  us  here  today  who  were  in  that 
meeting.  These  few  came  together  and  formulated  a  plan  for 
this  organization.  The  organization  grew  slowly  at  first,  as 
most  organizations  do.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  all  of  us, 
and  more  than  gratifying  to  me,  to  find  that  we  have  today  upon 
our  roll  the  representatives  of  all  the  State  universities  in  the 
country. 

As  I  said,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  work  of  the  State  univer- 
sity. I  have  shown  that  in  whatever  way  I  might.  I  gave  to 
my  three  sons,  when  they  came  into  the  work  of  teaching,  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  State  Universities  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  to  find  out  and  to  take  in  something  of  the  spirit  of 
those  great  institutions.  And  I  believe  that  I  could  have  given 
them  no  better  opportunity,  no  better  fitting  for  their  work  as 
teachers. 
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Again,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Association,  for  this  opportunity  of  speaking  these  disjointed 
words,  which  have  come  from  my  heart ;  and  I  trust  that  year 
by  year  this  Association  shall  grow  and  prosper  and  widen  its 
influence. 

The  President.  The  Secretary  will  make  an  announce- 
ment regarding  the  Cosmos  Club. 

INVITATION  EXTENDED  BY  THE  COSMOS  CLUB. 

President  Fellows.  The  Cosmos  Club,  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Wiley,  has  extended  its  courtesies  to  the  members  of  this 
Association  during  their  stay*  in  the  city  this  week,  and  would 
like  the  members  to  avail  themselves  of  such  privileges  as  the 
Club  has   to  offer. 

President  James.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Cosmos 
Club.  (The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  car- 
ried.) 

Meetings  were  called  to  take  place  upon  adjournment  as 
follows :  Committee  on  Standards  and  the  Xewly-elected  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other  announcement  or 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  Association  ?  i  f  not  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

The  Secretary.  (President  Benton.)  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  motion,  which  was  duly  seconded,  was  carried  and 
the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associatmn  of 
State  universities  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die. 
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